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Notable Features in this Issue: 
THE ARRIVAL OF THE BIG FLIGHT 
HOW WE KILLED THE WHITE ELK 











SPORTSMEN : 


Your comfort and 


pleasure is assured, if you include in your 


equipment, a generous supply of 


BLACK & WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., Ltd. 


DISTILLERS 


29 Broadway, New York. 


ARTHUR J. BILLIN, U. S. MANAGER 
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ee Inside Page, one month $100.00 
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_ One half page, - one 
month - - 50.00 
One quarter page one 
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One eighth page, .one 
month - - 12.50 
One inch, one month 6.25 
Agate line, - - 4462 
Page facing Table of 
contents, one month 110.00 
Page preceding Front- 
ispiece - - 110.00 
Inside cover page, page 
next Inside Cover 
Page, or page fol- 
lowing reading mat- 
ter, one month - 125.00 
Last Gover Page - - 200.00 
In three colors - - 250.00 
Discounts 
Pes cunt For 6 insertions of same space 
within one year, 5 per cent. 
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EGINNING October rst, 1907, 
our advertising rate will be ad- 
vanced to $100.00 per page, halves and 
quarters pro rata, with a discount of 
5 per cent. when six insertions are 
contracted for; 10 per cent. when 
twelve insertions are ordered within 
one year. 


We are making this advance in our 
rate: 


First—Because FIELD AND STREAM, 
under its present new management, 
stands alone as the leading sports- 
men’s magazine of national circulation 
published in this country, with the 
largest and most desirable clientele of 
readers of any magazine in this field. 


Secondly—F1£LD AND STREAM gives the 
advertiser more bona fide circulation 
among sportsmen—men who have 
money to spend—than any sports- 
men’s magazine published to-day. 


Reservations for the coming year 
may be made any time up to October 
1st, 1907, at our present rate of $80.00 
per page, or $72.00 when the advertiser 
contracts for six or more insertions 
within a year. 

E. F. WaRNER, 

FIELD AND STREAM PuBLISHING Co. 
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Gioricus OcToBER! 


The month claimed by sportsmen as their very own; 


the time of golden stubble; 


of autumn leaves in their splendor of scarlet and russet and gold; of whirring coveys and bounding deer 


and chattering squirrels. 
us in years gone by, in 
Octobers to come: 


We greet your coming with gladness, in memory 
appreciation of present blessings and in anticipation of still brighter and happier 


of the joys you have brought 


Remember that the season for upland wingshooting is already here—the prairie chickens, ruffed 


grouse and woodcock, not forgetting merry little Bob White, await you in the field and coverts; 


in the 


forests and mountains our big game is alert to catch sight or scent of the coming rifleman, and the big 


flight of waterfowl is now winging its way southward. 


yourself months ago; 


It is time to buy that new gun or rifle you promised 
to better provide yourself with camp equipment, and the dozens of small_accessories 
that would have added to your comfort and chances of success upon last year’s trip. 
nition to buy; possibly a canoe, so you need not be dependent upon the 
hunting garmients to replace the old, worn and greasy from much wear. 


There is ammu- 
‘other fellow;”” maybe new 
The time to buy is now, before 


the hurry and bustle of the last days or hours before your departure for the hunting grounds. 
Remember this—and also, that only reputable firms and reliable goods are represented in the adver- 
When writing advertisers, kindly mention this magazine. 


tising pages of FreLp AND STREAM. 
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KENNEL 
PET STOCK> LIVE GAME 


Advertisements will be inserted under this 
classification for FIVE 
Numbers and Initials count 
as words. No advertisements accepted for less 
than fifty cents. Cash must accompany order. 

Special rate for display advertising for 
breeders under this classification, $3.75 per 
inch, $2.00 one-half-inch. Cash must accom- 
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“QUEEN’S BEN"’—The handsome black, white and ticked 
English setter, four years old, by ‘‘Petrel’s Count” ex 
**Dan’s Queen’”’ ‘‘Count Danstone” ex ‘‘Fairland Queen” 
“Petrel’s Count” by the celebrated “Count Gladstone IV”’ 
ex “Rod’s Petrel.’’ Splendidly bred, and a fine, com- 
panionable dog. Under good control, has good nose, works 
toYhand and whistle, staunch on point, does not retrieve. 
For price—which is right FOR A QUALITY DOG, address “B,”’ 
care FIELD AND STREAM. 


FOR SALE—Registered pointer bitch Don’s Fly F. D. 8. B. 

No, 1464. Thoroughly broken on quail and partridges, 
retrieves. Price, $25.00. Also four pups eight months old 
from Don’s Fly and .~ ready to break this season. Prices 
right. W. N. Ford, Esq., Greene, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Ferrets and Collie pups. Finest stock in 
America. Write Nelson’s Kennels, Grove City, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Both pointers and setters, either sex, thor- 
oughly field broken, Write for printed descriptions. 
Handsome Souvenir Booklet of Ch, Imp, Lingfield Bragg, 
free, Setter puppies for sale, How to teach a dog tricks, 
10 cents. Complete specifications for practical modern 
dog kennel. 25 cents. stamps. Box 478-H, Indianapolis, Ind. 
COCKER SPANIELS, by son of famouschampion, Nothing 
better for a companion or to work in the woods. Prices 
reasonable and sure tonlease F. R, Longworthy, Clinton, Me. 
FOR SALE—Fifty choice Font pups; also fox and rabbit 
hounds. Stamp for answer. Hillside Kennels, Enos- 
burg Falls, Vt. 
FOR SALE—Trained coon, fox and rabbit hounds, Com- 
rade Kennels. Buevrus, Ohio, : 
FOR SALE—Pedigreed_ registered blood hounds, best 
breeding. Dr. Ward. Centreville. Tenn. 
OUR _ CHESAPEAKE retrievers were awarded first prize 
at World’s Fair. J. G. Morris & Son, Easton, Md. 


LIVE JACK RABBITS for stock propagating purposes and 
coursing meets. Large lots a specialty. Pin-tail and 
mallard ducks for decovs. Medford Farm, Nickerson, Kan. 
THE CeLe&BRATe&V Hungarian anil English Partridges 
ani P.a>asants, the large Hungarian Hares, all kinds of 
Deer, Quiil, etc., for stocking purposes. fancy Pheasants, 
ornam?nta! waterfowl an 1 live wild animals of every diserip- 
tion. Weite for price list. Wenz & Machensen, Dept. 15, 
Yardley, Penna. 
FOR SALH—Pointer Bitch, 5 years old, broken on wood- 
eock, quail and partridge. Force retriever. Sire, Jingo 
Coin; dam, Bell of Tiffin. L. N. Stevens, 118 W. Erie St., 
Albion, Mich 
FOR SALE—Two pedigreed English Setter Litches, 11 
months old. Will exchange for good gun. G,. South, 
Casselton, N. D. 
SETTERS AND POLN TERS, trained dogs and young stock. 
We believe we can offer you the finest selection of field 
dozs in the country at prices that are fair and reasonable. 
Every sinoment guaranteed, Better get our list and free 
doz book before you buy. Kennels Perfection, Harrisburg, 
penne 
ALL VARIETIES of pheasants, ducks, geese, swans, Hun- 
ke partridge, ete. Lowest prices, best stock, No 
eatalogue, state your wants. ‘‘Den'ey’s Bird Book” gives 
foreign breeders’ secrets for ay game and ornamental 
YY Postpaid 25 cents. Denley, Naturalist, Brooklyn, 


FOR SALE—Genuine Saunders Coon Hounds shipped on 
trial. J. E. Williams, Rose Creek, Conn. 

FOR SALE—Fox, Deer, Coon Hounds still trailing coon 
dogs. Puppies cheap. N. Stephens, Ravenden 

Springs, Ark. 

POINTER PUPS, bv Keisen of Kent & Nellmark. Regis- 
tered stock, J. H. Borman, 256th St. and Broadway, 

New York, N. 


BEAGLES AND RABBIT HOUNDS—We are offering 

fifty trained and partly-trained hounds, bred from the 
best stock obtainable, raised on the farm, where they have 
their liberty at all times. Bred to hunt and trail and every 
individual a good specimen. Don’t purchase until you get 
our list, with prices about one-half less than usually asked 
for this quality of stock. Our dog book is free. Kennels 
Perfection, Harrisburg, Penna. 





FOR SALE—Setter pups and dogs, pointers, spaniels, re- 
trievers. State kind and enclose stamps for list. Thor- 

oughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—First litter of English Setter Pups. Sire 
“Thomas McKinley’ No, 92760, by ‘“McKinley.’’ Dam‘ 

“Lingfield Bragg’s Flight,” by Lingfield Bragg. Also little 

setter dog, 18 months old. Write at once. Chas. H 

Gould, Long Eddy, { 


FOR SALE Seamer a beagles, coon, rabbit and skunk 
hounds, Airmount Kennels, Toughkenamon, Chester 

Co., Pa 

FOR SALE—One firrt-class Rabbit Dog. Price, $25 if 






=e 


sold once, Two female fox-hound pups, three months 

old; $15 for pair. J. B. Bradley, Interlaken, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—English Setter, three years old, staunch na- 
tural retriever, excellent cover dog on woodeock and 

partridge; lemon and white. Price, £85. W. K. Rockwell 

Bloomfield, Conn. 


ENGLISH SETTERS WHELPED JUNE 14 


None better. Combine the blood of Ch. Cincinnatus, Ch. Cincinnatus 
Pride, Ch. Rodfield, Ch. Mallwyd Sirhas and other Ch. dogs. Dogs, 
$15.00. Bitches, $10.00. Sire and Dam tho roughly reothaes i; registra- 
tion and satisfaction guaranteed, GEO. PAYTON, LAREDO, Mo. 


























DALE TERRIER PUPPIi 3 of the Highes Quality. | 

ot of youngsters for sale at \ e prices. 
Champion “York The Conqueror,” vid defeated all the 
‘Aire —- Fag ‘land ind Ronert 1 an dh s sired some 
n winners 1 Wt 1 real good 





wT 
* write to The' “R APP AHANNO KI NNT LS, 
EMINGTON, VIRGINIA | 





write me for price, photo and pedigree of the 


BOSTON TERRIER 


MURRAY’S CHRISTIE, No. 89956. 
is by “* King Richard”’ out of a “ Bobs” bitch, 
weighs 184 lbs., golden brindle, nicely marked, 3 kink 
ARTHU 


R C. TYLER, 
SIRIUS KENNELS, New Britain, Conn. 


| 
| 
f 
y 
If you want an ideal companion or a real stock getter, 








FINNIGAN’S BLOODHOUNDS 


The world famed HOLMLEIGH PACK (Imported). Holders of 
world records for st and accurate trafling after man ; never have failed 
to catch any man they have attempted to trail ; also winners of many 
— the bench in England and America; trained dogs and pups 
for sale. 

A handsome book with photos and 12 stories of the wonderful work of the 
Hounds sent to you for twenty-five cents, worth $2.00, 


FINNIGAN’S KENNELS, GREENE, N. Y. 
LARGEST BLOODHOUND KENNELS IN THE WORLD 

















SPRATT’S PATENT DOG CAKES 


are the BEST 
and CHEAPEST 


We also manufacture spe- 
cially prepared foods for DOGS, 
PUPPIES, CATS, RABBITS, 
POULTRY, PIGEONS, 
GAME, BIRDS, FISH. 

Send for Catalogue, “ Dog Culture’’ which contains 
Practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and general 
management of dogs; also chapters on cats. 


SPRATT’S PATENT (Am.) LTD. 


aapeen. N. J. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ST. Louts, Mo. 
CLEVELAND, 10 BosTON, MASS, MONTREAL, CAN. 
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ANTISFEeTIC 


* Si f 


Bath and for Tired, Aching Fcet. 


We can send 2sc battle by 
mail if not obtainable 


DISINFBCTANT 


po-Napibol ~ % 


mee !'D CLEANLINESS. 


Inflammation, Lameness, Soreness, Puisoned Wounds, Cuts, Sprains may be quickiy relieved by its use. 
A much appreciated article for general use. 
ot genuine except in Trade-Mark Packages now bearing the Pure Food and Drug Law Serial No. 1603. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., 73 Haymarket Sq. Boston 
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Exceilent in the 
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FOR SALE 
Several well-trained Pointers and Setters. These cogs 
are strictly high-class Shooting dogs, and are well and most 
thoroughly trained on Quail, Pheasants and Prairie Chick- 
ens. Peautiful specimens, royally bred, and field dogs of 
the highest class. 


TEE C. S. FREEL KENNELS F, 
Loogcotee, Ind. 


BOO K 


ON 
Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE to eny address by the auther. 
M. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. 5., 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 


























THE UTILITY KENNELS 
Hivh-bred English Setters and Pointers, thoroughly t-ained and un- 
trained Bitches in whelp and puppies Place orders now for your 
season's shooting dog and companion or for puppv for self-education. 


Address CHAS. A. HALEY, Bath, N. 


Seaneann’ read gece 


Trained Dogs and Pups, 
Hounds and 
State 

















Pedigreed F exhounds—\~ 
also Trained Coon Hounds and Still Cover Dogs, Rabbit 
Squirrel se * As fine trained dogs as live. Ful ully guaranteed. 
wanes, Address —. D. HOPKINS, Imboden, Ark. 













GORDON SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE 





CHAMPION “ PRINCE WHITESTONE” 


ANOTHER CHAMPION FED CHAMPION 


Ilis owner, Mr. Pace, writes us, unsolicited, as follows 
St. Paul Bread Co., Jellico, Tenn., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Gentlemen: 
I have fed Champion Prince Whitestone alm 
CHAMPION DOG BISCUIT for the past two years. 


ost exclusively 
In this time he has 





March 8, 1907. 


on 


kept in perfect condition, which shape I could never get him in before. 


As a field trial winner his record is well known, or 
dog of note before the public last season, winning second in All 
first in Illinois Championship 1906, first in U. S. Championship 1 

I could not do without your Champion Dog Biscuit. 

r. T. 


itclassing every 


Age 1906, 


They are for 
PAC E. 





























Maurice A (March, 1907), - $25.00 
Mildred A (March, 1907), - e 20.00 many reasons the best food I have ever used. 
N yTa é (a “4 ¢ 7 7 - 
em Gy ST, PAUL BREAD COMPANY, 550 View Street 
Morgan A (May, 1907), - « 25-00 ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Also some fine puppies of Ch. Brenda—ready for shipment in October New York Selling Agents: H. A. Robinson & Co., 125 Front St., N. Y- 
Mrs. B. W. Andrews, Woodbury, N. J. 
—__— — — SS Se a 
THREE INVALUABLE BOOKS ON THE HUNTING DOG 





Either of above mailed postpaid 
$1.50 for c 


|| Book Department, Firtp AND STREAM 


L—___ = == 


By 


“Modern Dog Breeding” 


By Dr. 


loth bound cover 


PUBL 


3y Ep. F. Has2rvein 


Dr. Wiiiiam A. BRUETTE 


A, 


price, 


BRUETTE 


which is $1.00 for pl 
Address all orders to 


W. STREET, 


WILLIAM 


on receipt of in paper ¢ 


ISHING Co., 35 21ST NEW 


“THE AMATEUR TRAINER 
” MODERN BREAKING ‘i 


YORK 
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Something Entirely New 


GAME LAW 
CALENDAR 


A pad of 365 pages— 
one for every day in the 
year—all the Game Laws 
of all the States shown 
on the day on which 
they fall. 

Mounted on a s'ab of 
wood with the bark on, 
finished to show the grain 
of the wood and orna- 

mented with pictures of 
game and fish in their 
natuzal colors. An ar- 
tistic ornament for office 
or den. 


ib tice 75 Cents, Post 


Send for circular. 


L. M. SEARLES 
39 North Main St. 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 








7 AXEWITH HICKORY HANDLE AND 
STEEL LINEDGROOVE I2 IN. 20.02Z.] 50 


The 1907 edition of 


MARBLE’S 5*pe° CATALOG 


contains an yr by 
Mr. Marble entitled 


“HOW TO USE A COMPASS” | 


Mr. Marble first used a compass 
in his boyhood days as trapper and 
hunter; later in his business of tim- 
ber estimator and surveyor. His 25 
years of experience ‘in the silent 

places" have enabled him to write 
a most instructive and interesting 
article—and made it possible for him 

| to conceive and invent these and 

36 other specialties. 

j 

} 

' 


“| DEA’ |! 
HuLMITH SHEATH) 





Our catalog shows 90 “extra quale 
ity’’ Specialties for Sports- 
men. Sold by dealers or direct, P 
prepaid. 
satisfied. 
MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO, 

85-113 Delia Ave. 

Gladstone - - - Mi 


Money back if not i 13 | 
cs) 


(=a? 
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Irish Terriers at Stud 
Champion Borthwick Tormentor—Best Irish Ter- 
rier in America. Fee, $25. Blarney Gamecock— 
A splendid terrier, beautiful coat, long head and 
an Irishman. Fee, $20. Courtland Danby—Win- 
ner of eighteen ist prizes before he was a year 
old. Fee, $15. 

A few select puppies usually for sale as well as older dogs of 
the best breeding. Address all communications to 
JOHN G. BATES, Cedarhurst, L. I. 














Griffons Bruxellois 


The Kingcote Kennels of Hempstead is the largest 
exhibitor of this quaint and fashionable toy breed. 
Puppies by Champion Kingcote Boerke for ao 
well as some excellent breeding stock. 


KINGCOTE KENNELS, Mempstead, &. & 













Satisfaction or Money Back. 


The HABERLEIN 
Dog Remedies 


No Experiments. Triedandapproved! Forty Years’ Experience. 


DISTEMPER CURE (Comb). ........ $1.00 

PERS 04: 9OS6 66 66 006 ° Single Remedies 

ECZEMA CURE... [50 sent by, mall 

CANKER CURE... 9° 21217): 50 paid. The Tea 

WORM EXTERMINATOR. . 50 reparations or any 

CONDITION. PILiS 33 crore Of onl 

EVE LOTION ake eeangi 35 on rec ipt of only 
FLEA REPELLER AND DISINE. || ‘50 

SCENT RESTORER AND INTENSIF.: | °50 $ - 50 

0 


Directions for successful treatment accompany each ach semodi 
Send stamp for FREE booklet on dog dise 


ED. F. HABERLEIN - ieee. Kan. 








GEDNEY FARM KENNELS 





—— 





FASHION’S DOG 


Royally bred, registered ENGLISH BULL 

DOGS at reasonable prices for the best im- 

ported stock. The best tempered pets in the 

— world. Write for prices and par- 
culars. 


NAIROD KENNELS (Registered 
515 Second Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DALMATIANS 





The Gedney Form Kennels have the targest ond and 

best Dalmatians in this country. Dalma- 

tians are the best watch dogs and all round com 

panion. No smart equipage is complete without 

them. Broken dogs, b alae stock and puppies 
nd for st peice het ane 











always forsale, Se 
descriptive ~ 





Attention, Bulldog Men 
We have imported at great expense the 
heavyweight bulldog, © ObDIN 
who has on several occasions defeated ie Philadel 
phia sensation, Mohomet. you want 
anything in the bulldog line, write to 


GOTHAM KENNELS, 48 East sr1st St., NEW YORE 





SIX DOGS AT STUD 
FEES, $15 TO $30 





Gedney Farm Kennels 
¥. Appleton, Manager White Plains, WN. Y. 
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SECTION 7A 



















SALE 


company order. 
$2.00 one-half inch. 


~ WANT 
AND EXCHANGE 


Advertisements under this classification are 
Five Cents a word for each insertion. 
and Initials count as words. Ne advertisements 
accepted for less than fifty cents. Cash must ac- 
Special rate for display adver- 
tising under this classification, $3.75 per inch, 





Numbers 








FERRET MUZZLES—Sizes 1, 2 and 3, 50 cents, Ferret 
cannot get them off. Steel Bands. Just snap it on. 
Naugatuck Muzzle Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
KELLAR’S MAGIC trick cards, 10 cents. 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
EXCHANGE—New high power field glass; cost $55.00, 
for phonograph and records or music box and, records. 
C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 
FLORIDA—If you are thinking of visiting the land of 
sunshine this winter, now is the time to begin making in- 
quiries, We have some real bargains in cottages, lake fronts 
and orange groves, ‘Tell us about what you want and we 
will go into detail. C. H. Stokes, Postmaster, Mohawk, Fla. 
OUTDOOR PICT URES—Landscapes, waterscapes, camps, 
etc., hand-painted in nature’s tints, with Winsor and 
Newton’s colors. Sample, 25 cents. Descriptive circular 
and catalogue free. The Saffon Art Co., 153 LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill, 
AUTOMOBILES—Orient Buckboard for sale, 
runabout. X, care Fretp anp STREAM, 
ELK HEAD, an extra large and fine mounted specimen, 
killed in Montana, $200. Address B., care FireLp AND 
STREAM. 
PIANO FOR SALE—New and at a bargain price, 
B., care Fretp AND STREAM Office. 
FOR SALE—New Ithaca gun; all modern improvements. 
Address ‘Gun Bargain,” care FreLp anD STREAM Office, 
CASH PAID for old Gold, Silver, Platinum; old and modern 
Revolvers and Cameras. Kleinman, No. $ 250 Eighth Ave., 
New York City. plea fi Ad 
IMPORTED GUN—Latest improved hammerless ejector, 
12 gauge, 28 inch, 6} lbs., new, and a beautiful little gun 
in every respect. $55 will buy it. Address W., care Fretp 
AND STREAM. 


Western Puzzle 


Also new 


Address 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE. 


THREE ISLANDS in Currituck Sound on and close to the 
boundary line between Virginia and NorthCarolina. The 
largest has 300 acres. an admirable property for a sporting 
club, the smaller islands having less than ten acres each. 
Winter rendezvous of myriads of ducks, geese, swans, and 
all kinds of waterfowl. Price on application to G., care 
Fietp AND STREAM. 


I have a desirable place for some sportsman . looking for 
a home in this State. Also several large acreage properties 
that would make ideal preserves or shooting boxes. Address 
Plummer F, Jones, Avonia, Virginia. 


LONG | ISLAND. Grand lace for a bungalow or camp; 
20 acres in the woods. shooting. Only $2,200. Write 
for particulars, Farm a, 150 Nassau St., New York City. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE near Bridgeport; 65 miles from 
New York City. Trolley to within mile of property. 
rounds 20 acres, water frontage of 1, feet on a — 

tiful Housatonic River, House built at a cost of $6,000; barn, 

stable, carriage-house and other bui Fruit in'abun- 
dance. Good shooting for duck, rail and ruffed use; good 
fishing for striped bass, bluefish, etc.; splendid boating. 

J., care Frei AND STREAM. 


WANTED—Sporti re ..5 State particulars and 
lowest price. ‘Address ’s Bureau,” care Fizip 

AND STREAM 

iN ADIRONDACKS—70 acres of land, 35-acre lake with 
fish hatchery and well stocked, all improvements, $10,000 

D, care Fretp AND STREAM. 

6,000 ACRES in Massachusetts, containing 40 ponds and 
lakes, well timbered, game and fish plentiful, $5 per acre 

E., care Freip awp STREAM. 

3,500 ACRES Adirondack Preserv 1 miles from station 
improvements, on beautiful lake, 1417-000, Also other 

desirable hunting properties. O., care FizLp anp STrREam. 





























63 ACRES and house in “mountain” section of Florida, ona 
beautiful lake, om, fishing and boating, perfect 

climate, $2,000. C, care FreLp aNnp STREAM. 

40 ACRES on Flathead Lake, Montana, improved, famous 
hunting and fishing locality. B, care Fre_tp anp STREAM. 

80 ACRES in Cass County, Minnesota, in the heart of a 
sportsman’s paradise, no improvements, $800. McF., 

care FIELD AND STREAM. 

FAMOUS duck pass in Minnesuta, $20,000. W, care FieLp 
AND STREAM. 

BROTHER, I have discovered the root that will surely 
cure that tobacco habit and indigestion, Let me write 

you about it. C. H, Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 





LIVE QUAIL 
Only fine, healthy western birds offered. No Texas-Kan- 
sas birds. Also a few hundred pheasants. 


E. B. WOODWARD. 302 Greenwich St.,N.Y. tf 











A $25,000 


Farm and Game Preserve 
For $11,000—Must Sell 


$3,500 cash, balance 4, 6, 8 and 14 years, to meet the 
matu ing ages of infant children. On Pz amunkey 
tiver, 30 miles from Richmond, Va., 8 miles from 
West Point, Va. 400 acres cleared, 300 in wood. 450 
in Duck and Sora Marsh Plenty fruit. Southern 
Railroad on property, half mile from station, deep 


water. 12 rooms, Colonial residence in grove, 15 out- 
buildings. Fine fishing and gunning; sport all year 
round. Large deposits green sand marl. Must be 


seen to be appreciated. Address 
“SPORTSMAN’S BUREAU,” 
Care FIELD AND STREAM. 

















‘fareat BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS! MADE IT FAMOUS 
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o TPEWnE WRITER Cue 
243 BROADWAY (Est.188:) NEW YORE 
ly Reliable Typewriters 
all mak Sh b 
(all makes). here. Send for 


examination anywhere. 
“SPECIAL 

















PORTRAITS OF DOGS 
in oil or watercolor, painted from life or photo- 
graphs, my specialty. I also have a number 
of original hunting pictures for sale. See this 
and next month's cover of ‘‘Field and Stream.” 
sbtetens solicited. 
EDW. V. BREWER, 528 W. 158th St., NEW YORK 














Please say you saw it 


in Field and Stream 
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Game Animals 


in Colors 


I4 * I3% 





















25 Cents Each 


These artists’ proofs are exact reproductions of the 
originals done in two colors. They are handsome enough for 


No, issured in January, 1907 


anyone’s den, oifice cr camp, and our subscribers who have 
already secured these studies are delighted with them. On this 
page is shown miniature one color reproductions. 


FOR YOUR DEN or CAMP 


These animal studies were painted by PAUL BRANSOM, 
the well-Known animal artist. The mere mention of this 
artist’s name is sufficient to insure a wide demand for these 
studies. We have therefore arranged to get out a limited 
number of these artists’, roofs, picture surface 14 x 134 inches 
which is just the size for framing and decorative purposes. 
We are offering these artists’ proofs while they last to our read- 


ers at the nominal price of 25c. 
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each, securely packed and 
postage paid, but youcan get 
them both free by subscribing 
one year toFIELD AND STREAM 
($1.50) per year, or for $1.00 
we will send you the maga- 
zine for eight months and 
either one of the pictures. 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 
35 West 21st Street, 
NEW YORK 
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WILDER ANTHONY 


Our old friend whose photograph is shown above is again 
with us this month, relating his experiences in ‘‘Hunting 
the Grizzly in Wyoming.”” Mr Anthony is fortunate in 
being able to spend the greater ; art of his time in that por- 
tion of the country where “Old I phiaim” and others of 
the larger species of big game are still plentiful. Other stories 
of his which our readers will remember with pleasure are 
“The Terror of the Range,” ‘‘The} Pronghorn Antelope,”’ 
and3‘‘A—Wyoming Lion Hunt.” 
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DUCKS SOM 


ireat South Bay, Long Island, during “‘duck days” 





An early morning incident on ¢ 











TWELFTH YEAR 


OcToBER, 1907 


NUMBER S1ix 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE BIG FLIGHT 


A DESCRIPTION TOO SHORT BY HALF, YET SUFFICIENT TO MAKE THE HEART 


OF THE DUCK SHOOTER GLAD AND SET HIS 


TRIGGER FINGER TINGLING 


By W. B. HAYNES 


“Faster and yet more fast 
O’er Night’s brim, Day boils at last, 
Boils pure gold o’er the cloud cup’s brim, 
Where spurting and suppressed it lay— 
For not a froth flake touched the rim 
Of yonder gap in the solid gray 
Of the eastern cloud an hour away; 
But forth one wavelet, then another, curled, 
Till the whole sunrise, not to be suppressed, 


Rose, reddened. 


Its seething breast 


Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then over- 


flowed the world.” 


O any fair-minded person Brown, 
Ty ing’s lines would be a joy aie 
a treasure more to be desired 
than much pure gold, but when I had 
finished, “Pardner,” in unmistakable 
terms, paid his respects to sunrises of 
this sort, which he declared brought in 
no ducks, and he further intimated that 
vur camp was long on poetry and short 
on bluebills. 

We had put in five days waiting for 
the big flight, which was due and over- 
due, and at eventide we stood in front 
of the shack and cared not a straw that 
the west wind made the peninsula blind 
good. 

“Gee! Look there!” suddenly yelled 
Pardner, and up the lake, coming low 
against the gale, were a score of blue- 


Browning. 


bills. The peninsula blind was our most 
valued possession for the next few min- 
utes, and, putting out our decoys there, 
we returned to the shack. In the early 
morning we again sought the blind, and 
the snow, driven by the west wind, as- 
sured us of a genuine duck day. Be- 
fore daylight our ears were gladdened by 
the sound, describe it if you can, made 
by wildfowl dropping out of the sky, 
traveling, wing-weary, ahead of heavy 
weather, and in the gray dawn we could 
see, far down towards the inlet, a black 
blot on the water that we knew to be a 
solid raft of ducks. 

Every few minutes a flock would rush 
down out of the air and circle the lake, 
and then a rippling splash would tell us 
that it had joined the big raft, and when 








436 FIELD 
luck gives you the best blind on the lake, 
and you watch thirty decoys bobbing 
around, you realize that it is good to live. 

“T predict,” said Pardner, “that when 
that raft of duck is broken there will 
be excitement enough to pass around.” 
Then down we crouched, for a blue-wing 
teal slid in over the decoys, out again 
for a short circuit, and in again, lighting 
among them. When he jumped I started 


AND 


STREAM 


decoys they swung, and out; then, with 
a circle, they seemed about to start up 
the channel to the little lake, when they 
turned, and the last look I dared take 
showed them only fifty yards off, com- 
ing back above the trees in a course that 
would bring them directly over us. A 
wild desire to strugele to my feet and 
belt away at them went through me as 
the hum of wings fanned over at a 





“TI PREDICT, THAT . THERE 
the day by a right-quarter finish, and 
on picking him up decided that he was 
pretty enough to mount. In selecting a 
specimen for mounting purposes, do not 
pick a head-shot bird. A broken wing 
is easily remedied, but a wound in the 
head will bleed and disfigure the plum- 
age.. It is well to remember that a 
taxidermist will think, if you bring in 
bloody, disfigured specimens, that you 
are not particular, and likely govern his 
work in accordance. 

“Stop fooling with that teal,” said 
Pardner, “and get down. ‘There 
a boat out to the big raft,” and soon 
the air was full of blue-bills, and we 
were crouching in the blind with a flock 
of twenty coming dead in. Over the 


Foes 


WILL BE 


AROUND” 


EXCITEMENT ENOUGH TO PASS 
again they came in, this 
among the decoys. We 
and managed to gather 


rapid rate, and 
time splashing 
stopped seven, 
all of them. 

Shortly after another flock came in, 
and we did almost as well. Having crip- 
ples to attend to, we both left the blind, 
and when launching our boat another 
flock swung over the decoys, circled and, 
seeing us, swung up wide. Picking a 
bird from the seattered ilock, I led him 
fully fifteen feet and curled him up dead 
at something like seventy yards—one 
of those shots that are made once in a 
while, and that make you feel good— 
when it seems that you have time to re- 
cite the Declaration. of Independence 
before the bird strikes the water. 




















- AND THAT MAKES YOU FEEL GOOD 


‘““THE DAY WAS HISTORY AND THE FLIGHT OVER 
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“Great!” exclaimed Pardner. Before 
we got that boat launched another flock 
sizzled over the decoys, and one of its 
units settled among them, which was 
unwise. Did you ever sit in a blind and 
hear that purling, screaming roar that 
tells you a flock of duck is coming over 
from behind? Before the gun gets to 
your shoulder they are half way down 
the lake. 

A passing boat drew near and dis- 
closed the person of “Pete.” Wherever 
you may shoot wildfowl, whether on the 
broad, waters of the eastern seacoast, 
the marshes of the West, or wherever 
decovs swing in the breeze, rest assure 
that there will be at least une *t’ete~ in 
that particular locality. “Pete” is in- 
variably a good fellow; he can tell duck 
varieties a mile away; his pump gun 
sounds like a pack of firecrackers, and 
missing ordinary shots is no specialty of 
his. For a consideration he will usually 
part with his ducks. 

A flock, traveling like a flash, came 
over from behind in easy range. Pard- 
ner muttered, “That’s going some,” and 
then, “Get down; here they come back.” 
The flock dropped among the decoys. 

“Wait.” said Pardner, and right after 
them came forty more. In the excite- 
ment that followed we did quite well. 
The flight then slowed somewhat, and 
I started to tell Pardner a mallard 
story that happened down channel, just 


FIELD AND STREAM 


around the bend. Now, in one regard, 
our mallard stories in this country are 
alike. They usually happen at bends. 
I have never yet heard one told that did 
not, just before the interesting part, in- 
clude the statement, “and I just came 
around that bend.” 

“Mark!” called Pardner, and my 
mallard story was rudely broken into by 
a flock of bluebills, scaree a hundred 
yards out and coming in like lightning. 
How do thay get in so close in plain sight 
without being seen? We managed to 
get only two out of this flock, and the 
infrequent shooting from the other lakes 
told us that the day was history and the 
flight over. 

On the way back to the shack I fin- 
ished the mallard story, beginning where 
[ came around the bend. Do you, 
brother sportsman, carry with you the 
golden memory of some bend that you 
came around back in the long ago— 
when things began to happen in bunches 
and the air was full of greenheads and 
feathers and excitement? Rest assured 
that if in the treasure box of recollec- 
tions you have a few memories of this 
nature to resurrect and live again, there 
are eyes that no longer see true over 
gun barrels which will brighten as they 
read them, and sportsmen no longer able 
to stand the exposure thev once braved 
who can still enjov duck shooting in 
retrospection. 


THE HARVEST OF THE LILY BEDS 


By S. D. BARNES 


The rush-edged shores and beds of lily leaves: 


In early spring they gladdened wearied eyes, 


And later yielded flowers in bounteous sheaves; 


Still later, here we first remarked the rise 
Of striking bass, and pickerel of size; 
And now, again, come swarms of migrant teal 
And[mallard green-pates—once more let us steal 
Down by the rushes and the lily leaves. 

















A WET 


MORNING 


IN CAMP 


A SUBJECT WITH GLOOMY POSSIBILITIES RENDERED PARTICULARLY BRIGHT AND 
INTERESTING BY THE AUTHOR'S UNIQUE AND FELICITOUS METHOD OF E-ANDLING IT 


By F. L. HARDING 


PON the shadowy stage of your 
dream a most compelling little 
drama is moving with fascinating 

swiftness. A noble buck with broad 
antlers posing erect and inquiringly at 
the rim of a still pool, standing quietly 
in the soft sunlight—standing so prop- 
erly for that precise “bead” you are 
drawing back of the foreleg! What a 
delicious dream it is! 

A cold and heavy something strikes 
your bare cheek; a mist envelops buck, 
lake and blue sky, wrapping them within 
a gray blur, and you awake to feel the 
second raindrop leaking from above. A 
soothing patter of spattering drops on 
canvas sounds overhead. With a yawn 
of discontent, a stretching of arms with 
clenched fists, one knuckle touches a sop- 
ping tent-side; it is hastily rubbed on 
the blanket, and you sit up and take a 
good look at your friends. They lie, 
nicely tucked in, unconscious of the 
downpour without and very likely bring- 
ing down their “dream buck,” as you sit 
shivering, listening to the regular “splot- 
splot!” of rain on dead leaves and the 
eerie rubbing of wet boughs in a mild 
wind. 

With a savage determination not to 
suffer alone, vou wake Dick, who lies 
nearest. A brief colloquy in hushed 
whispers concludes with decisive action. 
The two of you, conspirators, kneel 
softly by the recumbent form of Al, 
sprawling on his back with open mouth. 
At a nod from Dick, a husky roar of “It’s 
raining!” resounds in either ear, and 
two heavy hands fall on the gently re- 
spiring chest. Scrambling to his knees, 


Al claws about for his repeater. Then, 
recognizing his assailants, forthwith 


there breaks upon the sleeping hillside 
a flood of loud and lurid curses. The 
whole crew awakes to join in the refrain 


at sight and sound of the downfall of 
water, including the pair of guides in 
their quarters. 

Getting breakfast under such moist 
conditions, with the day’s sport ruined 
and no prospect of exercise, is rather a 
depressing function, and a general ab- 
sence of hilarity is often apparent. If 
the vacation is to be limited, a very real 
and material loss looms up, and it takes 
a lot of grinning at Fate to shake off 
the blues. With a congenial “crowd,” 
and time not overpressing, a pretty jolly 
sort of a time can be put in, let the at- 
mosphere be as like an aquarium’s as it 
may. But it is the lazy drizzle that 
trickles with calm persistency through 
the filigree of leaves and branches that 
makes the most trying test of good na- 
ture. The case-hardened optimist, sit- 
ting just within the shielding tent-flaps, 
looks out upon the wide world and finds 
it exasperating even to his chronie and 
confirmed adherence to the creed of 
“Mark Tapley.” 

Tle group smokes, pursues little rev- 
eries, and prophesies concerning even- 
tual clearing. The charred ashes of last 
night’s log-fire are floating in the shal- 
low trench that was scraped out for a 
back-log; right across the small clearing 
the hill runs off into a wooded depres- 
sion that cuddles up a whimsical brook. 
Gray mists hang, twist and balloon, like 
a sail over the bushes there; the refrain 
of the stone-choked stream is muffled 
strangely, lacking its usual cheer. A 
screen of dull cloud masks a heavy light; 
the soft wind is damp and comfortless. 
Alternately, the water in vertical transit 
before your eyes, will swell and diminish 
in volume. Now a slackening summons 
hope: then a “swash” that beats down 
the already drooping foliage rings in a 
hurry call for profanity. 
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Someone—we'll not say who—hauls 
out a pack of cards from his tousled 
duffle-bag. “Good boy!” you say; “all 
jack pots?” A glance around the circle 
shows an acquiescent gleam in every eye. 
The guides—sterling fellows at heart, 
with all their rough exterior—take a 
hand in the deal. The metal camp-stove 
is stoked up with dried fuel, the tobacco 
pouches circulate, blankets are rolled up 
for cushions, and “the bunch” prepares 
to blot out of memory the inclement 
weather. They will “buck the tiger” at 
a dime limit, to avoid possible injuries 
to a guide’s exchequer. Hard and heavy 





goes the tilting, beans and cartridges 
serving as chips. The Croesus of the 
moment is designated “John D.”—a 


movable title, transferred at once to his 
successor behind the “lumber pile,” 
when he corrals the spoils. 

Now, George stands pat, while Al 
draws three cards. How they “boost it!” 
—till the small fry flee in terror and 
the banker does a bumper _ business. 
George laughs nervously; he scans his 
cards again, just sliding the upper left 
hand cerners into view behind his ten 
fingers. Al closes his left eye, removes 
his hacked pipe, tilts his head to the 
right and emits a thin column of smoke 
from his mouth-corner. His face wears 
that eloquent expressiveness of the 
clothing-store dummy. “Two on you,” 
he grunts, for the limit has been sus- 
pended pro tem. by mutual consent. 
“And two plunks, again,” retorts his 
uneasy opponent. But the pat hand 


ealls. “Why, I’ve a little dinner party 
here! Three nice ‘hello-girls-—Mamie, 
Maud and Minnie—with Willie and 


Chollie to foot the bill.” The unsophis- 
ticated guides guffaw at this sally. Al 
lavs down three queens and two jacks. 
“And I’ve a flush, king high! Holy 
Mike!” Down slam the cards and a dis- 
gruntled face lowers through the blue 
haze. “No post-mortems! This ain’t no 
bloomin’ coroner’s jury.” comments 
Jacob, the elder “personal conductor,” 
shuffling the pack. Poor George is minus 
sympathy, and the game continues. 
The morning draws along in a stream 
of good-nature} banter. One protegé of 
Dame Fortune holds four tens. Alas! 
no one feels called upon to “stay with 
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the openers.” What a gnashing of teeth 
by the “stung” unfortunate, who tastes 
the wormwood of hopes deferred ! 

It is indeed a resourceless company in 
camp that is stalled for occupation in a 
shower. There’s always a bit of mend- 
ing to do; buttons will fall by the way- 
side in a disgraceful way. The cleaning 
of the gun—what an interesting job that 
becomes to the music of the rain-and- 
canvas staccato above, the erratic sound- 
dots of the drizzle, and to the enticing 
smell of boiling coffee and sizzling flap- 
jacks as lunch is prepared in the lean-to! 
We all know the comfort of a break in a 
schedule of daily tramping. Of course, 
fatigue we know only by report—per- 
sénally it is a stranger to us; we scorn 
any symptom of it. Still, some morn- 
ings you do experience a feeling akin to 
regret when ordered to “tumble out” in 
the fading starlight and walk over un- 
certain trails, gripping a gun barrel with 
a below-zero temperature on its surface. 
Visions of moose and caribou heads, 
magnificent trophies for your den, ’way 
back home, must be conjured up to sup- 
ply the mysterious lack of eagerness for 
the hunt. 

There’s a golden drowsiness—perhaps 
you have known it—in loafing after 
steady tramping, that claims you as you 
lie upon your back, the canvas a yard 
above your head, and your stockinged 
feet propped aloft, as the stubble-bearded 
woodsman pulls sweet discord from a 
dinted harmonica. The airs he knows 
would wring a protest from you back in 
the city; they have long been lost to 
memory there, only to linger on in the 
great, unspoiled, outer world. Now 
their quaint antiquity is amusing; you 
are complacent and entertained. Now 
and again an attractive bar, an echo of 
a dead appeal that«touched the popular 
heart in its day, will run out of the 
brassv notes and surprise vou into atten- 
tiveness. 

Woods, valleys, highlands, lakes— 
they are barren of beauty to the lonely. 
Companionship is the prime requisite to 
him who fares afield. It rains—we are 
idle—let us get together. Under the 
influence of this enforced inaction and 
an unemployed mind, what confidences 
are we not led into? Unconsciously, the 
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subtle bonds of fond friendship are 
swelling, strengthening, as the tide of 
talk ebbs and flows, bearing on its stream 
unwitting disclosures of an inner nature 
commonly walled from the inquisitive 
world behind a masculine reticence. 
Now we are temporarily off our guard. 
Dick shows a new side; Al owns to an 
appreciative chord beneath his habitual 
stoicism. Good friend, Rain, you bear 
more abuse than you merit by far! 
Little by little the clouds break away, 
the drops grow smaller and less frequent. 
That damp freshness of clearing comes 
to the nostrils; the wet leaves and the 
birch trunks glisten palely. It is to be 
drv this afternoon: we shall get a good, 
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By F. D. Huibert 





long tramp over the hill to the big pond 
where we saw those fresh hoof-prints. 
A fox barks in the underbrush. Hear 
that moose-bird down to the left by the 
fallen oak! Cheerful, isn’t he? Well, 
we'll get an early start to-morrow; per- 
haps one morning off won’t make a great 
loss. It wasn’t a bad sort, that morn- 
ing, anyhow. In fact, it had decidedly 
good qualities, on reflection. 

The joys of outdoor life consist not 
solely of rosy dawns, crisp, crystal air, 
flaming sunsets, star-studded _ nights. 
Jupiter Pluvius is far from being patron 
of the chase, but he shows a kindlier side 
to those who will but look—and are con- 
tent to meet him half way. 


“WE ARE EVER SO SORRY THAT IT HAPPENED” 


There is a savor of cruelty about trapping wild animals that condemns the practice 
even in the estimation of thoughtless youth 








HOW WE KILLED 


A NOTEWORTHY ACCOUNT OF A REMARKABLE 
MOST OF US 
CORROBORATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS 


IN A REGION SUCH AS 
FINDING SOME DAY. 


By FRED K. 


NE cold fall morning, several years 
ago,-I awoke in my camp to find 
that during the night the ground 

had been covered by a light fall of snow, 
just enough to make it excellent tracking 
for elk. At that time of the vear, when 
elk were continually on the move, snow 


THE 
was practically all white 


was absolutely essential if one were to 
obtain a shot in a day’s hard tramp. 
Roy, my guide, and I had been waiting 
two long weeks for this very sort of 
weather. Pulling on my boots, I threw 
open the door of the shack. The smell 
of bacon frying greeted me as I started 
walking towards the creek for my morn- 
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ing’s wash, and Roy yelled to me, “Say, 
Duke, git a move on; we want to be hit- 
ting the trail soon, ’cause this is meat 
dav.” It did not take me long to make 
my morneng ablutions, and as soon as 
we had eaten breakfast and made camp 
“snug,” we were ready. Roy mounted 





ELK 
when we arrived at the creek and saw the elk lying there, his joy knew no bounds, for the animal 
the first and on'y white elk I have ever seen” 


his black mare, “Nigger,” and I my little 
mouse-colored pony named “Gyp,” and 
we were off. 

We had an old sheep-dog along with 
us, one that had traveled with Roy and 
heen his companion for a number of 
vears. As we rode through Beaver Pass 
and gradually ascended the Big Horn 
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ridge over toward Flat Plateau, we ob- 
tained an excellent view of the surround- 
ing country, made beautiful by the new 
coat of snow; and as the outlying coun- 
try dipped and rose, ridge after ridge, 
valley after valley, stretching as far as 
the eye could see, “OL1 Sol” burst forth 
in all his glory, rising beyond Crow’s 
Peak, and with his rays set the whole 
country shimmering and glistening, as 
if each shrub, bush and tree were made 
of white silver and lighted by little 
lamps. It was a never-to-be-forgotten 
sight. The morning was cold and still. 
Not a ery of a bird, not a sound of any 
kind broke the silence, except our horses’ 
breathing. I could have sat for hours 
and admired Nature’s beauty, but it was 
necessary to go on. 

Well on towards noon we came across 
some fresh elk tracks, and Roy said, “1 
guess they were here feeding during the 
night; so we might as well leave the 
cayuses and start hoofing it.” We were 
then in a little valley about half a mile 
wide and several miles in length; the 
sides of the valley were covered with 
small thickets of fir trees and dotted 
with big boulders, and through the cen- 
ter ran a beautiful little stream of water, 
where, no doubt, in summer there was 
trout galore to be eaught. After hob- 
bling our horses, Roy and I decided to 
separate, each to take opposite sides of 
the valley, and work up toward the 
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for that was the direction in which 
the elk tracks headed. Soon after leav- 
ing Roy, and as I rounded a bend in 
the trail, | came upon a large gray wolf 
sunning himself on a rocky ledge. It 
was an easy thing to kill him, but I knew 
the report of my gun would carry far, 
and it would mean good-bye to elk that 
day; so I allowed him to go, though my 
finger was just aching to pull the trigger. 

A mile or so further on, as 1 was 
nearing the head of the valley, I was 
compelled to force myself through a 
dense thicket of firs, and every step that 
I took brought a shower of fine snow 
upon my head and shoulders, sifting 
down my neck and making me most un- 
comfortable. I had been cold enough 
before with the snow on the outside of 
me, but now I felt chilled to the bone, 
and would have given a good deal for a 
hot drink. As I worked my way care- 
fully along, I suddenly stepped on a dry 
limb that was covered by the snow. No 
sooner had it broken under my foot, 
disturbing the stillness with the sharp 
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This camp served as a headquarters for the author and his guide while in the elk country 
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It is astonishing 


now weicome a shelter of this sort appears after a period of bivouacking in the snow 


erackle, than I heard a snort and the 
erash of a heavy body forcing its way 
through the trees in front of me. It 
was no use, now, to be quiet, for the 
damage was done; so | ran as best | 
could to where I thought I might obtain 
a view of the animal. A short run of a 
hundred vards brought me into the open, 
and there, down towards the center of 
the valley, not two hundred yards away, 
was a fine bull elk. When I first dis- 
covered him he was trotting directly away 
from me, and at every other step throw- 
ing his head around in my direction to 
see what had caused his fright. He 
was a magnificent specimen, and pos- 
sessed as fine a set of antlers as any man 
could wish to see. There was no doubt 
in my mind as to whether I wanted him 
or not; the question was could I ki/l him. 
Waiting no longer, | threw my gun up to 
my shoulder and fired. As the report 
of my gun echoed and re-echoed through 
the hills, the bull went to his knees, but 
immediately recovered and started down 





the valley on the run. He presented a 
nice mark to shoot at, for he was exactly 
sideways to me, and not much over a fur- 
long away. My second shot made the 
snow fly forty or fifty feet beyond him 
—probably I was shooting a few inches 
too high—but at the erack of the third 
shot the bull went down with a crash, as 
if crushed by some great weight, and 
never moved a muscle. 

I immediately phetographed and _ be- 
gan to scalp him, at the same time won- 


dering where Roy could be. Suddenly 
I heard him shout and saw him com- 


ing toward me on the run. I naturally 
supposed he was running because of his 
anxiety to see what I had shot; but when 
within talking distance, and although he 
could plainly see my elk, he bawled out, 
“Sav, Duke, did you see a white elk come 
this way?” I said, “What in hell are 
vou talking about, Roy?” “God’s own 
truth,” he replied. “Say, UVve hunted 
these yer parts twenty vear and never 
heard tell of one before; but I seen him, 
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Duke—I’Ll swear that on a stack of Bibles 
—and he was heading up this way.” Of 
course, | had to pretend to believe Roy, 
although I naturally had doubts as to the 
truth of his statement. 1 made him stay 
and help scalp my elk. When we were 
finished, we hung the scalp in a tree to 
keep it away from coyotes and also hung 
up a quantity of meat to take back to 
camp. 

Roy was impatient to be off to look 
for the track of the “albino” (as he 
called it), so we started back on his trail. 
By this time the sky was overcast with 
heavy, dark clouds and the sun had en- 
tirely disappeared, making it still colder. 
It seemed very much as if it would snow; 
so I said, “Roy, we had better hurry if 
we expect to follow that trail, for it is 
going to snow, and soon.” A half-mile 
across the valley we came to a fresh 
track of an elk, running. Roy swore it 
was that of the “albino,” and so we de- 
cided to follow it. It was not long be- 


fore the track showed that the elk had 
stopped his running and was trotting. 
Half an hour later he had come down to 
a walk, and we could tell that every few 
steps he had stopped, in all probability 
looking around to see if he was being 
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followed. Not a breath of air was stir- 
ring, so there was not much chance of 
his winding us unless we got too close. 
We, therefore, proceeded carefully. It 
had now commenced to snow, and we 
both knew that, unless we jumped him 
inside of an hour, he was lost to us— 
for that day at least. 

The valley now narrowed down so that 
it was nothing more than a miniature 
canyon, with the creek still holding its 
course in the center and the sides of the 
hills towering thousands of feet above us. 
Roy finally suggested that I leave the 
trail and try to ascend the mountain, 
say for a quarter of a mile, and then con- 
tinue my path parallel to his. It must 
have taken me some time to climb to the 
position he had pointed out, for I was 
well nigh winded upon reaching it. It 
was now snowing hard and growing dark, 
and I could not see much over a hun- 
dred yards in front of me. Suddenly | 
heard a shot and then a shout from Roy. 
The sounds seemed to come from a little 
in front of me, but down in the valley. 
I turned quickly and commenced run- 
ning down the mountain side towards the 
creek : but before I reached bottom, from 
out of a little cluster of trees and bushes 
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One must eat, you know, even when on the trail of big game 
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there sprang an elk, coming almost di- 
rectly towards me. He was trotting, 
and did not appear unduly excited. A 
moment later Roy came out of the same 
thicket a little above the elk, and fired 
again. This time the elk staggered and 
half fell, but regained his feet and 
started on a run towards the creek. I 
saw he was hard hit, for as he ran he 
st- -gered from side to side, much like 
a drunken man. Roy was yelling to me 
to shoot, as a shell had jammed in his 
gun and rendered it temporarily use- 
less. The elk was now on the edge of the 
creek, and had slowed down from his run 
to a feeble walk. ‘Taking quick aim, I 
fired, and immediately the elk toppled 
over into the creek out of sight. Roy 
by this time had joined me, as mad 
a man as I ever saw, damning his gun 
and all things in general; but when we 
arrived at the creek and saw the elk lying 
there, his joy knew no bounds, for the 
animal was practically all white—the 
first and only white elk I have ever seen. 


It was now very near dark and snow- 
ing hard, and, as we were many miles 
from our camp, Roy and I decided to 
make camp for the night right where we 
were. While I made a fire and tried to 
build a little bough house out of fir 
branches, Roy started back to get the 
horses. It was nearly three hours be- 
fore he returned. He was glad enough 
to get back, claiming he was lucky to 
find me at all. I had a roaring fire, and 
a few pieces of elk meat, with the biscuits 
we had in our saddle-pockets, made us ¢ 
hearty meal ; and soon afterward we were 
wrapped up in our blankets with our 
feet toward the fire, ready for sleep. As 
I lay thtre half asleep with the wind 
piling the snow up at my back, yet as 
warm as could be, I wondered how many 
people back in the East would care for 
such a day as we had experienced and 
call it sport; yet to me there is nothing 
like it in the wide world, and no amount 
of money would have induced me to give 
up that extraordinary day’s hunt. 
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FIELD ETIQUETTE 


IN WHICH A FAVORITE SPORTSMAN WRITER HANDLES A MOST TIMELY SUBJECT, 
AND INCIDENTALLY DRAWS A MOST ATTRACTIVE PICTURE OF AUTUMNAL SPORT 


By W. L. COLVILLE 


WENTY or twenty-five years ago 
the man of average leisure, who 
permitted himself the pleasure 

of owning a bird dog and gun, and hunt- 
ed occasionally, was looked upon as one 
who wasted time in a profitless pursuit, 
and would, in the end, amount to nothing 
so far as a successful life was concerned. 
Very rich people could go shooting near 
home, or make trips to parts of the coun- 
try where game was more abundant, and 
it was tolerated because they were rich 
and privileged to do pretty much as they 
pleased with their leisure and money. 
Still they were criticised for this prodi- 
gal use of time and means; “means that 
might be put where they would do more 
good”—“extravagance that would be 
visited by want one of those fine days,” 
the croakers put it. Happily, today all 
these conditions are changed. Shooting 
is becoming popular, and to be a good 
shot is considered an accomplishment. 
As the shooting season approaches, thou- 
sands prepare for it, where two decades 
ago a very few made ready for the field. 
Now the average business man is learn- 
ing to appreciate the beauties of the 
fields, woodlands, mountains, lakes and 
rivers. He finds it pays to do the work 
of ten or eleven months in the year 1n- 
stead of thirteen or fourteen, and ~nt 
the one or two months of vacation to a 
use that will rest his brain and create 
a new man generally from the wearied 
and spiritless creature surrounded with 
bricks and mortar and oppressed with 
business cares. 

It pays to enjoy this vacation with 
deg and gun, engaged in a charmmy 
sport which brings a glow to the cheek 
and brightness to the eye, and clears the 
cobwebs from the brain. After such a 
ré@réative season, indulged im with the 
whole heart, yet temperately, the sports- 


man returns from his leafy elysium— 
the forest, camp or clubhouse at the duck 
grounds—rested and oiled up, so to 
speak, for the wear and attrition of busi- 
ness. The gentleman who all his life has 
been a sportsman, and of course indulges 
freely in outdoor sports with dog ane 
gun and rod, has ten chances of reaching 
“three score and ten,” where the man 
who has kept his nose to the grindstone 
of business has one. This is not an ex- 
aggeration. 

Picture, if you can, a more charming 
scene than the. following: A brilliant 
October morning, which bids fair to cul- 
minate in one of those perfect “blue haze 
days ;” the sun an hour high; the white 
frost of the night disappearing here and 
there as “Old Sol” rolls up and warms 
it with his magie touch. A bit of wood- 
land to the south, every leaf russet or 
scarlet. Stretching far to the southwest, 
a belt of heavy forest backed by distant 
blue hills, and further in the distance a 
range of mountains. ‘To the east farm 
lands spread away, interspersed with bits 
of wood and water; acres of stubble; 
broom sedge and ragweed appear here 
and there, suggestive of feeding grounds 
and cover for quail. To the southeast, 
and quite near the farm house, is noticed 
a good cover for woodcock; these low 
places along the brook and spreading out 
pretty well here and there offer good 
cover and fine feeding for the long bill. 
Standing by the rail fence the sportsman 
drinks in the beauty of the scene. He 
is every inch a sportsman, too. His can- 
vas coat and trousers of dead-grass color 
have seen a good many seasons of service, 
and the broad-soled, low-heeled shoes are 
suggestive of comfort and long tramps. 
His hat is a brown felt with moderately 
broad brim, and possibly one or two holes 
in it. His double gun swings lightly on 
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the left arm. It is just the thing for 
the work he will engage in today, a 12- 
gauge with 26-inch barrels, weighing 
6 3-4 pounds, and properly bored for 
small game shooting. is setter is 
“charged” at his feet, looking up with his 
speaking brown eyes for the command to 
“hie away.” At last, being satisfied which 
way to work his dog, he climbs the fence, 
and, a moment later, the setter has the 
word and is off. Quartering the ground 
with wonderful regularity—head high 
up, snuffing for the body scent—he 
bounds away, the sportsman meanwhile 
watching him and his work with deep 
satisfaction, occasionally throwing him 
further to the right or left with hand or 
whistle signals, according to the method 
of his training. Suddenly the pace is 
slackened ; at an easy trot, with a look of 
concern, an expression of suppressed ex- 
citement in his bright eyes, nose high in 
air, quartering the ground closer, slower, 
slower—he has them! What a beautiful 
sight! ‘There he stands, motionless as a 
rock, nose straight out, the tail with its 
wavy feather almost on a line, almost 
with the top of the head, the left foot 
raised. The birds are near him and the 
hot scent fills his delicate nostrils ; he has 
located them accurately. ‘The shooter, 
approaching at an easy and unexcitable 
gait, proving himself to be an “old 
timer,” admires the graceful “point” of 
his dog and takes a position ready for 
the rise. How often have we seen such 
a picture, limned by the brush, the pen- 
cil or the camera; and yet, while these 
delineations may be faithful and spirited, 
they convey a faint idea of the real scene. 
One must be on the spot to appreciate it. 

I did not know how many good things 
were stored up for us by a_ bountiful 
hand until I courted the woods and 
fields. I never realized how good it is 
to live until I came near to Nature’s 
heart and her works. She spreads for 
us the grandeur of the deep forests, the 
pastoral beauty of farm, woodland and 
hillside. or the awe-inspiring, rugged 
mountain ranges extending miles on 
miles. She regenerates and rests the 
man, restores his health, brings him new 
scenes and newer aspirations, gives him 
innocent pleasures found in no other 
sphere, and brings him nearer the Being 


who has prepared all these benefits fo.’ 
his happiness. 1 hear sermons in the 
woods and fields that leave a lasting im- 
pression and carry one beyond mere 
physical life, in deep thinking of immor- 
tality. The soughing of the pines, the 
whisperings in the tree-tops, the voices of 
the woods, the sweet, earthy smells, the 
silence of the forest, too, brings peace 
and rest to mind and body. I can truly 
say “it is a good thing to be here.” I 
am thankful | have the inclination to go 
afield. 

The day has dawned when the bene- 
fits of field sports are being more fully 
recognized. Shooting, fishing, motoring, 
canoeing, the hundred-and-one features 
in athletic sports, tramps in the country, 
mountain parties—each has its advo- 
cates. In the close season the sportsman 
engages in the healthful pastime of trap- 
shooting. Since the introduction of so 
many excellent substitutes for the live 
bird, inanimate targets sprung from a 
trap, not only have young men formed 
shooting clubs all over the country, but 
middle-aged and old men are found step- 
ping to the score to engage in the sport. 
Thousands at the meridian of life have 
learned and are learning to shoot, who, 
prior to the introduction of the flying 
target, knew nothing of the gun and its 
uses. Parents should incuicate in the 
minds of their sons the value of outdoor 
sports. ‘Teach them how to handle the 
gun. In later years this love for shoot- 
ing will be a sufficient incentive to be- 
guile the careworn business man to the 
forests and fields—and incidentally to 
renewed bodily and mental health. 

FIELD ETIQUETTE 

There are certain rules that should 
govern the actions of men in the field, 
since a neglect to follow them militates 
greatly against the broader possibilities 
of pleasures of field sports. In no situa- 
tion in life should a man forget to be a 
gentleman, if he has any idea at all what 
the term means and implies. If ever a 
man should remember in his intercourse 
with men to behave like a gentleman, 
to extend those courtesies and amenities 
that mark the well-bred man, it is in 
camp or when participating in a day’s 
sport afield, for, strange to say, it is 
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here that man is prone to selfishness 
and a disregard for the rights and feel- 
ings of others. This is particularly 
noticeable in the beginner-——one who has 
had but little experience in camp or in 
the field. The old-timer, the seasoned 
sportsman, seldom breaks the rules of 
field etiquette. Life in camp brings out 
the man, so to speak. If there is any 
“oneness” in him it will come to the sur- 
face after a day or so. 

From the camp growler and_ the 
shirker of camp. work, good Lord, de- 
liver us! The camp growler makes him- 
self miserable, and those around him 
wish he were miles away. ‘The more 
he growls, the worse he growls, until at 
last the frightful disease becomes 
chronic. If his companions find he is 
one of the incurable kind, not likely to 
learn the philosophy of camp life by 
experience, they promise themselves deep 
down in their hearts they will not again 
have life made a burden by such com- 
pany. There is but one species of camp 
growler; he may be classified as genus 
homo ad nauseam. He may be, and 
probably is, a right good fellow in every- 
day life, one you are pleased to meet and 
know. But fronti nulla fides. Beware 
of him when taken from his native 
heath and into camp. He growls at the 
food, at the way it is cooked and the 
manner of its serving, at quantity and 
quality. He would just then like certain 
things in the way of cooking he is ac- 
customed to at home. The coffee is vil- 
lainous and the smoke from the fire 
annoys him; the camp is disagreeably 
situated; he did not sleep a wink last 


night. “Say, boys, when are you going 
home? I, for one, cannot see much fun 


in this sort of thing.” 

And so it goes. His plaint grows loud 
and long. He is usually a shirker of 
work, too. He will idly watch others 
cutting wood, bringing water, pitching 
the tent or building a shanty—tidying 
up camp. preparing game, and cooking 
meals. He will get a comfortable seat 
on a log and hold that log down, no 
matter how frantic the efforts of the log 
to get up, and watch operations with a 
critical eye, growling the while. A little 
growling is permissible—old stagers in- 
dulge in it, for it is a sort of safety valve, 
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so to speak. There seems, however, to 
be an unwritten law among old hands in 
the woods and fields, that not more than 
one or two shall ‘growl at the same time, 
and while they are growling others may 
make remarks calculated to cause the 
growler to feel love and charity towards 
his neighbor. During your first experi- 
ence in camp be philosophical. Do your 
part of the work, and if camp life is dis- 
tasteful, do not go again. 

If two gunners are shooting together 
and a bird flushes to the left, the sports- 
man at the right should not fire, but 
give the shot to his companion by right 
of courtesy. The same, vice versa. 
Should the dogs point a covey, both may 
advance, and, as the birds flush, cover 
those birds that fly to the right and left 
respectively. Should you be standing 
at the left of your companion, cover 
those birds that fly nearest to the left. 
Your companion should select his bird 
from those on the right. Should the 
whole covey “bunch” and fly to the right, 
aim for the birds nearest the left edge 
of the clump. Should a bird or birds 
fly sharply to the right and bring your 
companion almost between you and 
them, do not fire at all. When the dogs 
are working on a scattered covey, and 
single birds are getting up, the same rule 
holds good on right- and left-quartering 
birds. In this case of single birds it is 
courtesy to take turns shooting, but if he 
whose turn it is misses the bird, his com- 
panion can then fire. Often this second 
shot is successful and causes much 
amusement—such a performance is 
called “wiping your eye.” 

If a covey of birds have settled along 
the bank of a ditch or narrow stream, 
it is well to work the dogs between the 
sportsmen ; as the birds rise they will, as 
a rule, cross to the right or left, quar- 
tering away from the gun. Should a 
bird flush to the left, the gentleman at 
the left takes the shot; if to the right 
the shodter on the right bank has the 
shot, and two or more birds flush at the 
same time they should be taken right and 
left respectively. _ Sometimes a single 
bird will fly so as to invite a shot from 
both guns at once. If both fire simul- 
taneously and kill the bird, it is in bad 
taste and form for either to lay positive 
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claim to it. Should Mr. A. first pick it 
up or receive it from the dog, he should 
offer it to his companion, and the latter 
should, as a matter of delicacy, receive 
it with thanks; he will have a chance to 
return the compliment before the day is 
done. ‘Thus everything moves with 
great satisfaction, adding very materially 
to the day’s sport. The man who, in 
company with others shooting any kind 
of game, lays claim to every bird he 
shoots at when others have shot at the 
same moment, soon loses caste and finds 
himself in the end left without company 
on shooting trips. The average sports- 
man does not care for his company 
afield, and he eventually earns the sobri- 
quet of “claimer.” ‘The more one goes 
afield the broader and more unselfish 
he will become. The contact with Na- 
ture softens the asperities of life and 
lifts a man to a higher plane. 

The word “sport” has been more 
abused, ill-treated and misapplied than 
any other in our language. Of a high, 
noble, and keen signification, it is often 
misapplied and debased to unworthy ob- 
jects. Of a restricted and refined sig- 
nificance, it has been extended to a mass 
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of improper matters, and from its nat- 
ural elegant appropriateness it has been 
degraded to vulgar and dishonest associa- 
tions. ‘The creature who lives upon the 
most contemptible passions, and with 
practiced skill cheats all who may come 
his way—be they knaves or honest men 
—winning by unfair means and rules in 
so-called games of chance, and convert- 
ing that chance into a certainty, calls 
himself a sporting man, and should not 
be mentioned with a sportsman. ‘There 
is as much difference between the sports- 
man and sporting man as between the 
brightest day and darkest night. The 
man who loves the woods, waters, moun- 
tains and deep forests; whose whole 
being fs in sympathy with Nature and 
her works; who loves the dog used for 
sport; who pursues game for pleasure 
and not for profit, and shoots on the 
wing, taking in moderation of the game 
that Nature offers—such a man is the 


true sportsman. 

Brethren, let us strive to elevate and 
keep pure the craft of the sportsman, 
and eliminate from it anything that will 
detract from its usefulness and ennobling 
aims. 





‘DON’T MOVE, ROVER, AN’ TRY TO LOOK PLEASANT” 














THE CHARM OF AUTUMN CAMPING 


By GRACE WILLARD 


HERE is a charm, a fascination, 
in living among the wild things 


with no shelter from the elements 
save a canvas tent, which lures one from 
the habitat of men to the deep, quiet 
woods and the peaceful lakes. Those 
of us who are lovers of Nature find that 
we have a craving for the simplicity of 
primeval life which cannot be stifled. 
Henry Van Dyke, in his delightful book, 
“The Blue Flower,” expresses this feel- 
ing probably as well as it has ever peen 
expressed, when he “In proud 
cities you will 
weary for the 
sight of a 
mountain 
trail: in great 
cathedrals you 
will think of 
the long, arch- 
ing aisles of 
the woodland ; 
in noisy soli- 
tude of crowd- 
ed streets you 
will hone after 


says: 


the friendly 
forest.” 
The great 


charm of 
camp life lies 
in the fact 
that from the 
moment your 
tent is pitched and your lightwood fire 
kindled, you lose yourself to the world of 
men and live the free and simple life of 
the wild creatures about you. Because 
your heart is open you discover that 
there is more beauty in the notes 
of the hermit thrush than in _ the 
music of grand opera, that the fra- 
grance of the pine needles is sweeter 


YOUR 


than rare perfume, and you uncon- 
sciously learn many beautiful secrets 
which only close contact with Na- 
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ture can reveal. At all times of the 
year you realize the great charm of 


camping, but it is in the autumn that 
you will feel the utmost potency of its 


spell. There is something about the 
season when the leaves are falling 
and the blue haze of Indian sum- 
mer softens the landscape that lures 
you to deeper thought—that causes 
you to see more of the hidden 
beauties of Nature and enables you 
to better appreciate them. Perhaps it 


is a certain mystery which accompanies 
the turning of 
the leaves and 
the withering 


of the  flow- 
ers; perhaps 
1§ i464 that 


vague smell 
of autumn, 
or perhaps 


the hushed, 
dreamy _ still- 
ness coming 


with the death 
of summer. 
Whatever this 
indescrib- 
able some- 
thing may be, 
Tennyson 
must have felt 
IS KINDLED + when he 
wrote: 

‘Tears, idle tears, 1 know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair, 
Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes, 

On looking on the happy autumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more.” 


Whether you are camping alone or 
with a party of friends, you will spend 
hours and hours: just thinking and 
dreaming, and your thoughts will not 
dwell upon the world you have left be- 
hind you. 

What perfect nights for sleeping out 
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FORGET EVERYTHING IN THE WORLD 
BUT THE BEAUTY AND MYSTERY 
AROUND you”’ 


“yYot 


of doors are the cold, crisp ones of Oc- 
tober or early November. How much 
more you appreciate the camp fire when 
it becomes a necessity rather than a 
mere pleasure. You pile green hem- 
lock boughs on the burning logs, which 
erackle and send out myriads of sparks 


and fragrant fumes, and you sit for 
hours forgetting everything, even the 
flight of time, and just listen to the 


The 


reigns 


voices of the night. 
stillness which 
over all is vocal, yet pro- 
found, for the calls of the 
wild creatures intensify 
rather than. disturb it. 
The katydids hiding in 
the wild grapevines keep 
up a sharp. debate; sad, 
lonely calls of whip-poor- 
wills come from out the 
dark recesses of the for- 
est, and the 
weird, shivering ery of a 
loon reverberates from the 
farther shore of the lake. 
With little fluttering 
starts and struggles for 


sometimes 


“BLACK 


AND STREAM 


new life, the fire slowly dies down 
to smouldering embers, but still you 
sit there, deep in reveries. You lis- 


ten to the water gently lapping the 
shore and making little splashes on the 
sides of your boat, and you watch the 
bright stars in their slow  proces- 
sion across the heavens, peeping out now 
and then through the tops of the dark 
hemlocks and birches. Perhaps you will 
feel that now you can fully appreciate 
those words youonce read in one of Ralph 
Conner’s “Ilow mysterious the 
world is when night makes it lone and 
empty.” At last you are aroused from 
your dreaming by the keen chill of the 
fall night, and entering your tent you 
lie down upon your fragrant bed of 
balsam boughs for six hours of sweet, 
peaceful slumber. 

To step out into the keen, frosty air 
of early morning and see the blue lake 
shining through forest aisles, which seem 
afire with the glorious colors of autumn; 
to hear the blue jays shrilly calling, and 
the squirrels quarreling over the newly 
fallen chestnuts; to look across to the 
distant hillside and see the early sun 
shining on the scarlet flare of sumachs 
—well, to say the least, it makes you feel 
that the poet who said “What is so rare 
as a day in June,” should have changed 
his month to that of October. 

A great advantage of camping in the 
fall is that the law allows you the sport 
of hunting as well as fishing. Without 
any doubt, black fresh from the 


big, 


books. 


bass 





FROM THE WATER MAKE 
A DELICIOUS MEAL”’ 


BASS FRESH 





THE CHARM OF 





“YOU WILL SPEND HOURS AND HOURS 
THINKING AND DREAMING”’ 


water make a delicious meal; but when 
you can have broiled partridge, or per- 
haps woodeock, added to the menu, you 
feel that the gods are indeed kind. Fried 
rabbit, too, seems to go pretty well with 
your pancakes for breakfast. If you are 
in a deer country you can add venison to 
the list, or at least it is vour own fault 
if you do not. 

The tramping incident to camp life 
is one of its most enjovable features. 
There is always some little lake or pond 
within a few miles which vou are bound 
to fish, just out of curiosity to find out 
what there is in it; and this means : 
delightful tramp through the woods. 
Putting on your eartridge belt, and tak- 
ing your gun and fishing rod, you start 
along the old lumber road, with the sear- 
let and vellow leaves softly falling about 
vou. Miles and miles of forest, so wild 
and dense that it fairly breathes of the 
primeval, separate vou from all sounds of 
civilization: so you are given a sharp 
jolt of surprise, upon suddenly rounding 
a cliff, to see a live human being—a man, 
sitting on the stump of an old fallen 
tree. You feel that he owes vou an apol- 
ogy for his intrusion, until vou notice 
the gun he earries, which proclaims him 
a hunter like yourself; so vou imme- 
diately hail him with the genial “What 
luck?” that is the recognized greeting 
of fellowship of the great fraternity of 
sportsmen. 
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Leaving him to his reflec- 
tions you pass on and follow 
the leaf-strewn path for a mile 
or so, occasionally bringing 
down a partridge for your even- 
ing meal. Gentians of the deep, 
dark blue, and white Indian 
pipes are blooming in their 
hiding places, and bleached 
maiden-hair ferns peep out 
from beneath — overhanging 
ledges. With just the softest 
little thuds, chestnuts and 
acorns fall around you. As 
you near the brook you notice 
an overhanging maple softly 
dropping her scarlet leaves into 
JUST the still pool below. Crickets 

keep up a constant chirping, 
and, overhead, blue jays and 
crows utter their shrill, hoarse cries. 

At last, after quite a long, steady 
climb, you reach the crest of a 
hill, and, looking down, see the blue 
lake, your destination, nestling in the 
autumn-hued hills like a turquoise in a 
setting of fine gold. Eagerly you hasten 
toward it, for its clear, deep waters give 
promise of large, gamy black bass. 





‘THE SUN DROPS LOWER BEHIND 
THE CLOUDS.” 





Will you ever forget the beauty of 
those autumn sunsets?—when the sun 
drops lower behind the clouds, until it 
finally disappears below the western 
slope, leaving sky and water bathed in 
tints of gold. 

And then those twilight moments 
which follow—those moments when you 
forget everything in the whole world but 
the beauty and mystery around you. 
The hush, and the fragrant. stillness, 
as darkness creeps on, seem almost too 
sacred to be broken by human. voice. 
Perhaps, as you stand looking off across 
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the quiet lake, you see a deer shyly 
emerge from the forest and drink at the 
lakeside, then suddenly dart back again 
into the shadows as the dreaded scent 
of man is borne to him on the wind. 

When the dreamy, smoky days of au- 
tumn call you to the silent woods, pack 
vour camp outfit and answer the call. 
Leave all business cares behind and let 
vour heart and mind be free to receive 
the restful peace which is so generously 
offered you by this 

‘Season of languorous gold and hazy drouth; 

Nature’s beauty ripened to the core.” 





BE WISE 


By JAMES W. DIXON 


Come sportsmen all, both young and old, 
And listen to my song. 
It appertains to field sports, 
And will not detain you long: 

* * * * * * * 
When swans appear along the shore 
In early morning’s brightness, 
In sporting parlance they are known 
As nothing but a ‘‘ whiteness.” 
A flock of geese a ‘‘gargle”’ is; 
A “gang” a flock of brant; 
Of duck, a ‘‘team,” or else a ‘‘ plump’’— 
Forget this now you can’t. 


A flock of widgeons are a “trip,” 

A ‘“‘whisp”’ a flight of snipe, 
Shore-birds, a ‘‘serge’’—remember this, 
And ‘“‘put it in your pipe.” 

A flock of quail, a ‘‘bevy”’ is, 

And two a ‘‘covey”’ form; 

When more than these together get, 

A ‘‘pack”’ makes scenting warm. 


Two hounds, of whatsoever breed, 
” 


A ‘‘couple”’ always are; 


A “hurdle,” three, and this you’ll find, 
Is true, both near and far. 


Two pointers, setters, harriers, 

Or spaniels, are a ‘“‘brace”’; 

And three, a ‘‘leash’’—forget it not; 
Accept it with good grace. 


“Toho” ’s the word for dogs to point; 
“Charge,” is to drop to shot; 

To go behind, ‘‘to heel,” you cry; 
And ‘‘steady”’ 
To rise, ‘‘hold up,” to range, ‘‘hie on,” 
To find dead birds, ‘‘seek dead;”’ 

To bring them in you order “fetch,” 
And this is all that’s said. 


not too hot; 


In counting quail, two are a “‘ brace,” 

But two grouse are a “pair’’; 

And, while it may seem somewhat strange, 
The same is true of hare; 

Two woodcock fine, a ‘‘couple’’ are; 
**One-and-a-half,” are three; 

’Tis sportsmanlike to count them so, 

And reckoned wise, you'll be. 


Most shore-birds, too, are counted thus. 
And now, I tell you true, 

**Be wise,”’ and you will surely find, 
Good luck will come to you. 
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NEW ENGLAND'S GAME AND SHOOTING 


DESIRABLE OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPORT IN THE NORTHERNMOST OF THE 
ORIGINAL “THIRTEEN COLONIES” 


By GEORGE SHEPHARD ELLIS 


HE sportsman of northern New 
England, whose favorite pastime 
is shooting over a bird dog, is apt 

to think that if he Jived in the South 
or certain sections of the West, he would 
be supremely happy. The greater amount 
of space devoted by the writers on field 
sports to snipe, prairie chicken, and es- 
pecially, quail shooting; the larger bags 
of game that are elsewhere so much easier 
to make, and the principle that “dis- 
tance lends enchantment’’—all these rea- 
sons combine to make the man whose 
shooting is practically confined to ruffed 
grouse and woodcock undervalue his op- 
portunities. 

The writer maintains that, if certain 
conditions be granted, the genuine sports- 
man has at his comimand in New Eng- 
land a sport which is second to none— 
a pleasure which furnishes entrancing 
excitement, a most healthful exercise of 
body and mind, and that wholesome sat- 
isfaction which follows from the suc- 
cessful outcome of strenuous labor. Now 
what are the conditions that I would lay 
down as necessary if our pleasures afield 
are to be ranked with the best this coun- 
try affords? Notice that I do not mean 
to imply that a man cannot find enjoy- 
ment enough from bird shooting in this 
section, under any conditions whatever, 
to make it a glorious pastime. I only 
ask under what conditions can our sport 
here be properly said to be raised to the 
level of the best in other parts in the 
United States ? 

All will not agree with me, perhaps, 
but I would say that three things are 
demanded. First, that the sportsman 
should be willing to earn his pleasure by 
strenuous effort; second, that he should 
be at least a fair shot; third, that he be 
possessed of that extremely rare thing, 
a really first-class ruffed grouse dog. 


Birds are not numerous enough to en- 
able a man to secure a fair bag unless he 
covers a considerable amount of territory. 
The rough ground and dense thickets in 
which for the most part the game is 
found make the task difficult. Nor is 
this a thing to be regretted. As well in 
this as in other lines of endeavor, one’s 
enjoyment is proportioned to the effort 
expended. Moreover, a man is justi- 
fied in taking a certain amount of pride 
in the fact that he has grit enough to 
undergo the labor from which the weak- 
ling or indolent man would shrink. 
Again, particularly if he is one whose 
business confines him within four walls 
for the most of the year, it is a satis- 
faction to feel that the two or three 
weeks of his October outing does more 
for his physical well-being than anything 
else could. 

Ability of high order in handling a 
gun is indispensable. All New England 
shooting is covert shooting. The main 
dependence must be placed on ruffed 
grouse, admittedly the hardest bird to 
bring to bag that flies. So difficult is 
it that Frank Forester advises his 
readers not to pursue the ruffed grouse 
alone, but to be content to run across 
him when looking for other game. Yet 
he was shooting in a region at that time 
little hunted and abounding in these 
birds. 

I consider it a conservative estimate, 
that in almost any part of northern New 
England, even in the immediate vicinity 
of large cities, an energetic man shoct- 
ing over familiar ground will flush on 
the average fifteen grouse in a day. 
Three or four of these will get up out 
of range or unscen. If he has a fair 
dog, he may get two or three easy shots 
from his fifteen flushes; the others will 
likely be very diffienlt ones. It is eévi- 








See 
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dent, therefore, that a bag large enough 
to warrant calling our sport first-class, 
will be the result of only remarkably 
good shooting. 

The third condition is the most im- 
portant. Given a superior dog, the pos- 
sible two or three easy shots from fifteen 
birds become six or eight. The three or 
four unseen or out of range will remain 
the same, but the six or eight good shots 
with four or five hard ones insure first- 
class sport. On certain warm, windless 
days, which come not infrequently in 
Noveinber, the grouse will lie like wood- 
cock ; then an extraordinary number may 
be bagged. 

Now, what are the essential points of 
a first-class grouse dog? He must have 
an unusually good nose, must range close, 
and must be under absolute control with- 
out a spoken word. Nothing can be ac- 
complished in hunting this bird if one 
has to be constantly speaking to the dog. 
The grouse is more frightened by the 
sound of a human voice than by the re- 
port of a gun. The dog must be willing 
to point at a long distance. The bird will 
usually run. Then, when his master has 
come up, the dog must road cautiously 
with a noiseless, cat-like tread, and point 
till the grouse is again come up with, and 
must keep this up often for a long dis- 
tance. It does not follow that the bird 
will flush far ahead of the dog because 
he points him for the first time or two 
at'a long distance. An intellieent dog 
whose faculties have been trained by long 
experience, will enable the shooter to get 
as close to the bird in the majority of 
cases as though he were hunting quail. 
A good performer will see his master 
leave him and go out in the opening to 
cut off the bird at the head of a run and 
when the coveted position has been at- 
tained, at the low whistled signal will 
road on as steadily as before. 

It has been my good fortune to enjoy, 
in certain parts of the South, as good 
quail shooting as can be found in the 
United States. I have shot over a num- 
ber of good quail dogs, and have owned 
as good a one as anyone could ask for, 
unless he insisted on the speed of a field 
trial winner. He was a dog to get birds 
with—the sort that is sometimes dubbed 
a “meat dog”—staunch on point, a good 


nose, bird sense, unlimited energy, but 
not extraordinary speed. In the South 
| also had fair snipe shooting. But no 
bird that I have shot, in my opinion, 
demands so much on the part of a dog 
as our “educated” northern ruffed grouse, 
And therein lies, in part, the fascina- 
tion of our sport. To my mind far 
greater pleasure is derived from watching 
the work of a dog that thoroughly under- 
stands his business, than in making a 
large score. The pride of ownership in 
such a dog adds no little to one’s enjoy- 
ment. 

Nothing has been said of the wood- 
cock and occasional snipe that help to 
fill “the pockets of our hunting coats. 
This is not because I fail to appreciate 
the value of the woodeock as a game 
bird, but because Bonasa umbellus is our 
game bird par excellence by reason of 
his size, his cunning and the skill re 
quired to bag him, and because he is a 
constant quantity, being always with us. 
The woodeock, after the home bred birds 
have been shot off in the first two or three 
days of the season, cannot be found 1n 
good quantities, with even a reasonable 
degree of certainty, except between the 
tenth and twentieth of October, when 
the flight is usually at its height. 

It has been said that it is not easy to 
make large scores in this part of the 
country; but to show that it is possible 
to get birds enough to satisfy any rea- 
sonable man, I will give the score that 
a friend of mine made this fall. My 
friend, the doctor, is a erack shot. H: 
went to a place that is much hunted and 
is not considered to be, at its best, very 
well supplied with birds. The man who 
was to take the doctor out, said that he 
had been going through the covers almost 
every day for a week and had found few 
cock and almost no grouse. He thought 
it was not worth while to look for birds 
and suggested that they try fox hunt- 
ing. The doctor preferred, however, to 
try his new 16-gauge on birds, and they 
shot two hours of the afternoon of the 
first dav and all of the second day. My 
friend scored to his own gun twenty-one 
birds—fifteen grouse and six woodcock ; 
the other man got three cock and three 
grouse. IT am net a good shot, but I 
bagged eleven ruffed grouse in one day, 

















By John Boyd 


THE GAMEST BIRD OF THE UPLANDS 


AJbird so’difficult to bring to bag that Frank Forester advises his readers not to pursue the ruffed 
grouse alone, but to be content to run across it when looking for other game. Yet he was shooting 
at that%time in’a region little hunted and abounding in these birds 
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in 1904, not far from one of the largest 
cities in Maine. I shot badly part of 
the day, and was using a setter that was 
getting the experience of her first season 
in the field. Therefore, if a man is will- 
ing to work, is a good shot and has the 
assistance of a first-rate dog, there is no 
reason why he should not consider that 
the opportunity for sport here is as good 
as anywhere else in the United States. 

Now let me give an account of my 
own experience one November day, not 
by any means as illustrating the high 
class, shooting I have been speaking of, 
but because of an incident which is 
rather unusual. It will also serve in 
some degree to indicate to the sports- 
man of other parts of the country what 
the nature of late grouse shooting is in, 
all sections of Maine except the back 
woods: I started about eight o’clock in 
the morning for my favorite grounds, 
accompanied only by my four-year-old 
Irish setter, Brownie, and my _ twelve- 
gauge Colt gun. ‘Three-fourths of an 
hour’s ride on the electric brought me 
to the spot at which I had planned to 
begin my day’s shooting. I had just 
reached the woods when the dog began to 
make game, in an open spot on the edge 
of thick hemlocks and pines, and two 
birds got up wild without giving me a 
shot. I did not spend much time look- 
ing for them, for I prefer, as a rule, to 
hunt for birds that have not been flushed, 
rather than to waste time forcing my 
way through thick cover in the pursuit 
of one that has been made more wary 
than usual. If, however, the birds have 
taken to cover which one can hunt with- 
out making a noise, I follow them up 
as long as I can find them, realizing that 
the more times they are flushed, espe- 
cially if they are shot at, the more likely 
they are, finally, to lie and give one a 
good. chance. 

I went on for perhaps two miles, skirt- 
ing the edge of the woods where I| fully 
expected to find birds, but ws disap- 
pointed. Finally I came to a place where 
a cleared circular plot, perhaps one hun- 
dred yards in diameter, surrounded by a 
scanty ring of alders, abutted upon a 
dense patch of pines. On the two or 
three occasions that IT had taken this 
route, I had found a solitary cock grouse, 


but had not been able to connect with 
him. As I reached the opening, the dog 
at once showed that earlier in the morn- 
ing the grouse had been running about 
in the open ground. After a while I 
made up my mind that the bird must be 
in the thickest alder patch on the farther 
side of the circle, compelled the dog to 
leave the thin ring of bushes which she 
wished to hunt out, and sent her into the 
thicket, while I sought a good position 
in the opening. As I moved about, the 
bird got up in the scanty alder growth, 
and flew across the opening, giving me, 
distance excepted, as pretty a side shot 
as ever was seen. I wished for an in- 
stant that my gun was full choked, in- 
stead of right cylinder and left modi- 
fied, for the bird was fully seventy yards 
away and escaped both barrels. Resolv- 
ing that hereafter I would trust to the 
hird sense of the dog, rather than my 
own ideas, I started working out the edge 
of a large alder cover. 

In November I always keep to the alder 
runs and the edges of the big growth, 
preferably those that are lined with 
shrubbery, never hunting in the woods 
except when it is necessary to cut through 
to strike the edge. I will except a few 
favored spots where apple trees are grow- 
ing wild in the woods. After the leaves 
have fallen and the frosts have driven 
the woodeock south, the grouse work out 
on the edges, even into the open pas- 
tures. Each year I note with pleasure 
the first bird that gets up in the open 
eround, and remark to my companion 
that the birds are working out. For me. 
that is the beginning of the grouse sea- 
son. IT have noticed but very little men- 
tion made in articles on our Northern 
shooting of this habit of the ruffed 
grouse ; vet it is the most distinctive fea- 
ture of late shooting. The man who 
would look for his game in the woods at 
this season of the year would soon come 
to the conclusion that there were no birds 
in the region. 

In the alder cover a bird soon got un 
wild, giving me a snap shot at forty 
vards, which T promptly missed. A few 
minutes later I repeated the perform- 
ance. TI had now shot at three birds 
without touching a feather. Crossing a 
piece of mowing land to strike the woods, 
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I saw that a tongue of alders made out 
for a short distance into the open field, 
and changed my course to cut off the 
bird if there should happen to be one 
in the alders. Having put the dog into 
the edge of the main woods, I worked 
up into the alders, keeping in the open 
field parallel with the When 
Brownie reached the alders | saw that 
she was road- 
ing, and a lit- 
tle farther on 
she nailed a 
bird in as 
pretty a point 
as one could 
ask. I hesi- 
tated for some 
time as to 
what I should 
do, for the 
bushes were 
very thick and 
I feared that 
I could not 
see the bird 
as it rose. 
Finally I de- 
cided to go 
forward, and 
had not taken 
three steps 
when up went 
the grouse 
with a rush 
and aroar 
that in earlier 
days might 
have unnerved 
me. So dense 
was the cover 
that it seemed 
a long time 
before I could 
see the bird, ; 
and when I **"TWAS LUCKY FOR 
fin all 7 did 

catch a glimpse of her she had just 
reached the top of the alders and 
started on a horizontal course. “The shot 
had to be made instantly and through 
very thick alder tops. Feathers float- 
ing in the air showed that my aim had 
been true, and soon the dog came run- 
ning in with the bird in his mouth. 


dog. 
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The speed with which it had to be made 
was the only thing difficult about the 
shot, but a successful snapshot is always 
highly satisfactory, even though the bird 
be near at hand, as it was in this case. 
A quarter of a mile farther on, where 
the ground was covered with dry beech 
leaves, two or three grouse got up wild 
and I missed a long shot. The dog could 
. not be blamed, 
for she had 
worked care- 
fully and had 
pointed. 
Presently I 
came to a fine 
cover which I 
was sure held 
birds. A strip 
of high alders, 
perhaps sixty 
yards in 
width, ran 
along the bot- 
tom of a hill 
covered with 
big timber. 1 
knew the birds 
would be feed- 


ing in the 
alder bottom, 
sO | k e p t 
along the edge 
of the high 


woods in order 
to get a shot 
if the game 
should get up 
wild. While 
I was working 
through a lit- 
tle patch of 
thick hem- 
locks, the dog 
got out of my 
sight: I whis- 
tled for some 
time and then foolishly called to her, 
but she did not come in. Going for- 
ward a little, I saw her on a beautiful 
point some distance away, but before I 
reached her two grouse rose and started 
for the hillside, one on either side of me. 
The first one offered a difficult shot, but 
I got him. Wheeling about I fired at 


WE WERE THERE’ 


THAT 
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the other and missed, but felt that the 
miss was wholly excusable, for it was a 
very hard one. As I went on through 
the alder strip, two or three more flushed 
but did not give me a chance. 

It was then time for lunch and a 
smoke, and subsequently I decided to 
strike out into country that was new to 
me. A field grown up with a peculiar 
wiry grass, interspersed with scattering 
clumps of alders, offered a not very 
promising chance. A few birds were 
found, but the dry grass, which was 
nearly waist high, made it impossible 
for dog or man to move without making 
too much noise. I had just left the 
field in disgust when the dog pointed in 
an exceedingly dense clump of pines. 
As I stepped forward a grouse burst out 
within ten feet of me, speeding like a 
bullet exactly over my head and not 
more than four feet above me. I turned 
like a flash and pulled trigger the in- 
stant the gun struck my shoulder, but 
missed, and there was only time to shoot 
one barrel. All the other shots I had 
missed that day did not trouble me, for 
they were difficult, but for this there 
could be no excuse. I was sore and did 
not get over it for a long time. Think- 
ing it over, I came to the conclusion that 
the bird had been going down at a con- 
siderable angle, conforming to the lay of 
the land, but I had accepted it as a 
straightaway and therefore overshot it. 

A half-mile farther on I struck into a 
large hay field, with woods beyond, and 
said to myself, “I will surely get a bird 
there.” It was an ideal place for grouse 
—a growth of large pines and hardwood 
on a hilltop, running down into an alder 
woodeock cover of perhaps three or four 
acres in extent. Some distance to my 
right a little bunch of alders and maple 
saplings clustered about some tall water 
elms. It was a quarter of a mile dis- 
tance from the promising cover T had 
just noticed, and separated from it by the 
hare field; yet it was just the kind of a 
place a lone bird loves to feed in at this 
season of the vear. The dog made game, 
roaded, and came to a point in the mid- 
dle of the cluster, and a big grouse flushed 
within thirty feet of me, wheeling to the 
right as she made for the cover beyond 
the field, and giving me a perfectly easy 


shot. Perhaps it was due to the demoral- 
izing effect of my last experience, but 
somehow or other I missed that bird with 
both barrels in succession. With min- 
gled feelings of exasperation and disgust 
[ stood there and carefully watched her 
till she faded out of vision in the dis- 
tance. Calling the dog to heel, I fol- 
lowed on, and had nearly reached the 
woods when I saw a woodchuck sitting 
up in the open field. Ordinarily I would 
have paid no attention to him, but it 
seemed strange to see a woodchuck out 
late in November. I walked toward him. 
ready to shoot, and when I was sixty- 
five or seventy yards away, the ’chuck 
changed into a hawk and started to fly 
off, carrying the grouse I had just shot 
at in his talons. At the first barrel he 
dropped the bird; I shot again, but he 
flew off apparently uninjured. 

It was a magnificent ruffed grouse, 
and had not been mutilated by the hawk. 
I was pleased to get the bird, but there 
was a feeling of mortification that the 
assistance of a professional hunter had 
heen needed to bring my game to bag. 
A man who could shoot no better than | 
was shooting that day, had better take 
up the gentle and ancient sport of “faul- 
conrie.’ | remembered that hawking 
had been recently revived in England, 
and resolved to add to my library “The 
Boke of St. Albans” and become a fol- 
lower of the worthy Dane Juliana 
Berners. 

[ made for a little opening in the cen- 
ter of the alders and sent the dog over 
the wall before me. She immediately 
froze into a point, not twenty vards 
away, in perfectly open ground about 
fifteen feet from the alders. I hastened 
to get over, and two grouse flushed be- 
tween the dog and the cover, giving me 
a splendid chance for a double. | 
promptly knocked down the first one and 
took particular care to be sure of the 
other, for I was very anxious to bring 
off the double. The very eare T took 
was my undoing, for IT missed completely. 
I probably dwelt too long on my aim and 
shot behind. However. I had now four 
birds—a not very light burden for one 
who is tramping all day. Finding on 
the other side of the hill a brook fringed 
with alders, I followed it up for half a 
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mile or so, then struck off across the 
open ficlds to another hill covered with 
young birch. As | was working out the 
edge of this birch cover, | came across 
the hawk which had caught my grouse, 
lying breast forward with wings out- 
spread. 

It was more than a mile from the place 
at which I had shot at him. He had 
received a few shot in the body and had 
succumbed, very likely, from loss of 
blood. On my return | took the hawk 
to a taxidermist. who told me that it was 
a goshawk (Astur atricapillus) in ma- 
ture or “blue” plumage. In the im- 
mature or dark brown plumage, during 
the first three years, this hawk bears no 
resemblance, at least to an ordinary ob- 
server, to the blue adult. The tavxider- 
mist tells me that the goshawk in blue 
plumage, as a general thing, is rare in 
this vicinity; usually two or three speci- 
mens in immature plumage only are 
brought in each year. This year there 
has been a flight, apparently, for as many 
as fifteen “blues” have been received. 

After hunting some hours, during 
which I flushed a number of birds, | 
returned on the electric at dusk, fairly 
satisfied with my bag of four grouse, 
but with unpleasant recollections of the 
poor show IT had made in my shooting. 


Personally, 1 believe that the size of the 
bag one gets is a small factor in one’s 
enjoyment. The main feature, in my 
opinion, is the .delight of watching one’s 
dog perform in first-class style, and then 
comes the pleasure derived from scoring 
on difficult shots. Repeated failures on 
easy shots, however, have a most discon- 
certing effect on a man’s temper and 
nerves ; but anyone will have days in the 
woods when whatever skill he may have 
acquired seems to have utterly vanished. 

Not long after the experience just de- 
scribed, I had a day which resulted much 
more pleasantly. Thanksgiving Day of- 
fered such unfavorable conditions for 
bird shooting that only the quest of an 
appetite for Thanksgiving dinner would 
have called me out. It was very cold, 
there were three or four inches of snow 
on the ground, and the wind was blow- 
ing a gale. Starting from the house at 
10 o’clock, before noon I had bagged two 
birds with two very difficult shots, and 
missed the only other grouse I found, 
with a very long shot so hard as to be al- 
most impossible. This performance was 
unusual for me, but it served to counter- 
balance the disheartening effects of the 
other day’s outing, and enables me to 
look forward to the approaching season 
with more confidence. 


OCTOBER 


By D. A. SACHS, Jr. 


Ah, the world’s so seer and yellow, 


So restful, now, and mellow; 


For the greenness of the summer is no more. 


The falling leaves are gath’ring 


In a sea of golden brown, 


While Nature’s bark is turned toward winter’s shore 


And down the dim-lit forest aisle 


A truant moon-beam lurks awhile 


To shed its sacred ray so lone and sober ; 


For Summer’s page is turned 


And life’s sterner lessons learned 


From the scenes of Nature’s story, called ‘‘October.”’ 
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REALLY ROUGHING IT IN 





NEW BRUNSWICK 


MOOSE LORE AND OTHER PRACTICAL INFORMATION, GATHERED IN 


MANY SEASONS’ EXPERIENCE IN 


THE FORESTS WHERE THIS LARG- 


EST AND SHYEST OF AMERICAN GAME ANIMALS STILL ABOUNDS 


By DOUGLASS W. CLINCH 


LI. 


HE lure of the big woods, when 

| once it has found its way to the 

heart, cannot thereafter be de- 

nied admission. So it came about 

that, on a certain Saturday night, 

I met Joe Meuse, my Micmac guide, 

at the station and engaged his ser- 

vices for the following week. That same 

night I bought sufficient supplies in St 

John, and brought them down with me 
on Monday morning. Joe went in as 
far as Log Falls with the greater part of 

our equipment, and on ‘Tuesday my 
brother came down from town with the 
rest, which we two packed in, together 
with our blankets. A number of Amer- 
cans, who have been down here shoot- 
ing, say that the manner in which a New 
Brunswick backwoodsman can put up a 

pack with a cord and blanket, and “tote” 
the same for miles, is little short of a 
miracle. I will relate how we packed 
our supplies. First, the blanket was 
spread out and folded once, making it 
about twice as long as it was wide. Next, 
a stout piece of rawhide or a rope was 
placed across the blanket in the shape 
of a U, its sides parallel with the shorter 
sides of the parallelogram and the space 
between them being about two feet. All 
articles to be carried were then placed in 
the blanket and the ends rolled tightly 
toward the center of the U. This having 
heen done, the ends of the rope were 
then brought up through the loop or the 
lower part of the U and drawn taut, then 
tied, and the whole thrown over the 
shoulder. The rope is over the arms, or 
on the outside, and should be sufficiently 
tight so that the pack will stay in one 


position by the bearer slightly stooping 
forward, vet loose enough to slip to the 
ground when he brings his elbows to his 
side. ‘The rope should pass over the 
chest and about two inches below the 
point of each shoulder, the muscles below 
the shoulder acting as a natural cushion. 
Should the rope cut into the arm, a 
piece of birch-bark will soon relieve the 
strain. With a pack in this position, the 
bearer can travel for miles, and will be 
surprised at the number of pounds he 
can bear in this position and the number 
of miles he can carry it. On the occa- 
sion I am now describing we easily car- 
ried our packs far beyond the usual range 
of local or visiting hunters and anglers. 
to a region where a moose had not been 
legally killed until Joe Meuse made his 
appearance. 

On our way up we had a glorious trip, 
though the water was very low and we 
had to be watchful against striking 
shoals. A few ducks were killed with 
the Indian’s shotgun. About four 
o'clock we arrived at the Wing Dam 
camp, built that summer by Joe for the 
fall shooting. The camp was of logs, 
situated about a hundred yards below 
the top of a hill overlooking the falls, 
and could only be reached over a wind- 
ing path. There was another path to 
the water, and still another going down- 
stream, and unless one was familiar with 
the locality, the camp would most likely 
be unnoticed from the passing canoe. 
Here we got things in shape for the 
night. Building a log camp is no easy 
matter for one man, and really requires 
two to complete it. After the trees are 
felled and cut to proper length. the logs 
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are “toted” to the place that kas been 
selected, and notched and fitted in place. 
Then the rafters are put up and cevered 
with a stout piece of sail-cloth, and over 
this tar-paper is fastened and the interior 
lined with stout brown paper. The 
cracks between the logs are filled with 
moss. This, of course, is purely a shoot- 
ing and fishing camp, and is rather too 
warm in summer unless very large. Ifa 
fireplace and chimney of stones and mud 
are not built, the best plan is to have 
a sheet iron stove, which in zero weather 
will keep the camp plenty warm enough 
forthe most delicate tenderfoot. A good 
and handy thing to take into one of these 
camps is a bucksaw; it will spare the in- 
experienced axeman’s temper when it 
comes to cutting wood in the night, es- 
pecially if the night is dark. Every 
woodsman should have a file and stone to 
keep his tools sharp. 

Joe straightened up the camp, while 
we rested and smoked. It is most com- 
fortable, this watching someone else do 
the work when you have eaten all you 
dare, washing the food down with tins 
of hot tea. After things were shipshape, 
Joe related reminiscences of his many 
years on the trail: how, upon sighting 
a herd of caribou, he would cut a small 
tree or bush, and creep with it in his 
hand, varying his position and course 
as occasion required, and then pick out 
the best head and bring it down with the 
old double-barrel 12-gauge shotgun. 
And how from his youth he had hunted 
moose. Said he: “I just study dat 
moose like lawler fella study his book. 
I know when he lie down and where he 
feed; when he traveling, when he just 
grazing and stay round for day or so.” 
We asked him how could he tell how old 
a track was. “You fellas see dat gnawed 
birch I show you on way up, and dat 
twig that was broken by moose feeding? 
Well, if sap run out of twig when I get 
dare, dat track one day or less old. If 
dare tick crust on tree and no sap, track 
two day old. If tick sap run out 
trough hole in center crust, dat track 
t’ree day old—you fellas understand ? 
Moose, he not eat off same place twice 
and not travel same ground again when 
he feed.” Then he would tell us, as he 
had often done on those glorious trips in 
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the summer, that all game feeds down 
wind, or always with the wind at their 
back, and that they lie down to leeward. 
Though there are some who think moose 
feed to leeward and lie down to wind- 
ward, as seems most natural, I have been 
told by the best authority that deer sur- 


prised while lying down are always 
facing the lee. Joe has gone to the 
“happy hunting grounds,” but I have 


never seen his equal in the four years I 
have been after moose, in which time we 
have brought out a total of six, and have 
let as many others go away unharmed, 
as their heads were too small. Joe (his 
photograph was given in last month’s 
issue) always said that no one could hunt 
shecessfully without knowing every foot 
of the country. Perhaps I can make this 
truth clearer by staying with my text and 
continuing the description of our trip. 
The next morning, Wednesday, we 
had breakfast at an early hour, and took 
the trail up river for some miles, and 
then struck inland. We each wore “lari- 
gans” (moosehide or cowhide mocca- 
sins), long tweed trousers, lumbermen’s 
socks, a belt, a sweater, and a slouch hat. 
Joe would not take in any one still hunt- 
ing who would not wear moccasins. He 
has often told me that you can’t tell just 
when you will see a moose. If I wished 
to speak to him I had to give a low whis- 
tle and he would wait till I was along- 
side of him. The weather was not good 
for still hunting, as there was no wind. 
We hunted all day, but without results 
until we struck a fresh track, late in the 
afternoon, which we followed for a time 
and then returned to camp, as it was 
getting dark. Joe said it was the trail 
of a bull and a cow and that they were 
one day ahead of us. On the way back 
he showed me where he and a party had 
called up and killed a big bull in Sep- 
tember ; also where the moose had twisted 
three birch trees to the ground while he 
was answering the call—the trees were 
as large around as my wrist. The sup- 
posed intention was to warn any other 
bull inclined to answer the call that this 
one was ready to fight, and it also showed 
that the Indian’s call was pretty near 
the original. Now a number of people 
who have hunted in this country and 
Maine for years say they think that a bull 
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comes out of curiosity, and do not believe 
the call to be that of a cow in the mating 
season. | think, however, the evidence 
Joe presented argues to the contrary. 
Thursday we again set out and struck 
the trail again further on. Joe did not 
always follow the tracks, but, taking into 
consideration the direction of the wind 
on the previous day, knew just where to 
go. In other places we did follow tracks, 
but while the guide assured me they had 
passed, | often lay right down and could 
see nothing, and | never had any serious 
trouble with my eyes as yet. At last we 
came to a high hill, from which we could 
get a splendid view of the whole coun- 
try for miles. It was a cold, dreary day, 
and a cold rain had started to fall. Joe 
said that when a moose stopped to rest 
it was always in a bog or swamp, and that 
these places should always, from the lee- 
ward of course, be hunted first; after 
this, the woods. When we reached the 
top of the hill there appeared to be 
nothing in sight. I might say that we 
were hunting in a country that had been 
swept by forest fires the previous year— 
in fact, this made the young trees and 
saplings then springing up the best pos- 
sible feeding grounds for moose. I had 
had my eyes peeled for a black object, 
and it seemed that I could make out one 
such on the opposite hill. 1 called Joe’s 
attention to it, and he thought it a 
moose. My brother could not see it. 
The distance was about a thousand 
yards and the day very dark. After a 
minute it seemed that I could make out 
a pair of antlers among the swaying trees. 
It was then settled that it was a moose, 
but how to get to him was now the ques- 
tion. Directly below us was a frozen 
lake, but we knew well that it would not 
bear our weight. To the left, or leeward, 
there was no possible way to make a pas- 
sage, and to go to the right meant a long 
detour. With renewed energy we started 
off, being thankful that it was raining 
and blowing a gale. After a full twenty 
minutes we reached the spot, only to find 
a gnawed birch and an immense track. 
Joe told us to wait and he would hunt 
the woods to the left. After nearly an 
hour he returned and, pointing to a 
clump of bushes to the right, said that 
they were there, having just left the 
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green woods. He had not seen them, 
and it was remarkable work—certainly 
showing that he knew his business. Very 
carefully we advanced, but with all the 
speed that was safe. Suddenly Joe swore 
softly, and with each hand pulled us to 
the ground. | had not seen them, but 
my brother had. 1t seemed an eternity 
before, through the swale, 1 saw the bull, 
about one hundred and twenty-five yards 
away. He was standing facing us, with 
his head on a level with his shoulders, 
and the cow directly behind him. There 
was just one chance that | might get him 
through the chest. Had 1 moved ten 
feet to either the right or left 1 would 
have been unable to see him, and were 1 
to overshoot 1 would kill the cow. 1 
was nearly breathless, but did not take 
a rest. As the .30-30 ploughed through 
his chest he swung to the right, with a 
bellow, and appeared on a knoll fifty 
yards further on. Joe called and he 
stopped, and I reached him through the 
heart. Meanwhile the cow had gone over 
the hill on the run, but it took all the 
cartridges my magazine contained to 
finish the bull. We found him to be an 
old one, with only a forty-inch head. His 
age was determined by the thickness of 
the butts of the antlers. 1t is ridiculous 
for hunters to say that a moose is just 
so old—say ten or twelve years. After a 
moose is four, it is almost impossible to 
tell its age. In the first place every bull 
at one time has antlers larger than in 
any other year. They reach, so to speak, 
the limit for size and proportion, and 
each year thereafter the head becomes 
smaller. A very old moose is told by 
the size and length of his horns at the 
butt. The largest head that the authop 
has seen—sixty-four inches—was on a 
comparatively small moose which would 
not weigh over 900 pounds. 

We were thoroughly tired and it was 
1 o’clock before we started for home. On 
the way back I noticed the Indian was 
not making direct for the camp, and in 
fact was walking too “zig-zag” for a cou- 
ple of chaps whose only thought was din- 
ner and decent. dry clothes. I had my 
suspicions, and they were soon verified. 
He had simply struck the trail of two 
young bulls and had been diligently fol- 
lowing it without saying a word to either 
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of us. In a few minutes, and not a mile 
from our last stop, we made out two bulls 
as they entered a patch of forest that had 
escaped the late fire. “Making for dat 
lake,” said Joe, and we started on the 
run to head them off. I was the first to 
reach the knoll overlooking the lake, and 
there right below me were the two moose, 
calmly wading through the ice and water. 
In a minute my brother was beside me. 
He picked out the one that seemed 
to have the best head and fired, the bul- 
let catching him right behind the shoul- 
der. They both started for the opposite 
hill, where a shot through the spine fin- 
ished the wounded animal. He was a 
bull of three years, and we most certainly 
would not have killed him had we not 
known that our hunt was practically 
over, as we would be two days in getting 
the game out. Therefore, we took what 
the gods provided. We were wet to the 
bone, but happy, and the only thing that 
bothered us was the thought of the many 
portages and “totes” we would have to 
make to get the heads and meat to the 
station. The rain had thawed the ice at 
the thoroughfare, and we decided that 
the only thing to do was to start early 
the next morning. This we did, Jce 
blazing out a trail to the Seven-Mile 
Lake portage. It was now that my few 
weeks of carrying a blanket and knowing 
how to balance a hundred pounds on my 
back stood me in good stead. We took 
the forequarters and the hams, making 
three trips on Friday and two Saturday. 
After the last passage we carried the 
canoe across the short portage that sep- 
arated the lake from the river, and care- 
fully packed therein the quarters, heads 
and hides. Then Joe and I cautiously 
stepped in, for there was not an inch 
between the gunwale and the surface of 
the water. This lake is three miles long, 
and it had begun to snow and blow. 
Once out in the center of the lake I really 
never expected to see Saint John again. 
The canoe was only sixteen feet long, 
and each time I would dip my paddle 
there would be an additional coating of 
ice over it. At last we reached the land- 
ing, and I started for a five-mile walk 
to Lepreaux over a road only known by 
description. I arrived in an hour, and, 
having engaged a team to go in for the 


meat, took the next train for my home. 

Joe was unluckily drowned from a 
wharf in Saint John the following 
spring. it was never known whether 
there was foul play or not, as he had a 
large amount of money on him. At any 
rate, he was a firm friend of mine and 
taught me many things. Once he showed 
me how the aboriginal Indian made his 
moccasin. Only one pair of this kind 
could: be made from each moose skin. 
About a foot above the hock the skin was 
cut all the way around, then rolled down 
and carefully worked over the bone at 
the joint, cutting it through again at the 
length required. ‘Then, having been 
tanned with the hair on, the smaller end 
was sewn up, forming the toe, while the 
natural bend of the hock made a splendid 
heel. ‘Thus the moccasin was all of one 
piece and thoroughly watertight. The 
needles used were made from small bones 
found in the leg of a moose just below 
the knee. The points are. very sharp. 
There are bones of a similar nature in 
deer, but they are very small and delicate. 
Once I had forgotten a spoon on a trip, 
and we had some hot corn to eat. It 
didn’t bother Joe, though. Taking a 
small square of birch bark, he brought 
two of the corners together till they 
lapped. This caused the bark to form a 
kind of cup, and the crossed piece was 
thrust into a stick split for about an 
inch. Joe was also a wonder at killing 
partridges with stones; coming upon a 
flock, he would pick up a few stones, 
and would take the head off of bird after 
bird in quick succession. I have known 
of cases where woodsmen have thus se- 
cured food for days when they had no 
firearms and the “grub” ran out. An- 
other trick he showed me was this: Many 
people know that there are lots of water- 
fowl, and game such as otter and beaver, 
that, if killed, will, with their last breath 
dive and cling to the bottom by their 
teeth. Joe would cut a long, straight 
willow and peel it, shape the point like 
a tiny harpoon, shove it earefully down 
through the water till he encountered 
the body, carefully turn the stick till the 
hairs of the animal were entangled, and 
then pull the game to the surface. He 
also converted me to the “lean-to” in 
preference to any other tent, while I, in 
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turn, told him that he ought to try the 
“Indian stroke” in paddling. I had 
read of this stroke, and have found it 
great on long trips. It is like any other, 
only you do not bend the elbows, and 
changing to it relieves the arms after 
the ordinary stroke. 

There has been a good deal of discus- 
sion concerning moose calling. The 
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to a roaring camp fire. One of our party, 
who was up making coffee, awoke us. 
The fire was within ten feet of the shore, 
as the island was very small. When the 
season opens moose will come readily to 
a call, providing the locality has been 
undisturbed for some time, say a month. 
A good caller can call a bull from a cow 
with which he has mated earlier in the 
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TAKEN UNAWARES BACK OF HALL’S LAKE, NEAR MUSQUASH, THIS 


DOE NEARLY RAN DOWN JOE 


writer’s experience has been varied, and 
with guides of entirely different schools. 
In the first place, I have never heard 
two men that called alike, and on my 
first trip two moose were called on alter- 
nate days by different calls. Second, it 
is impossible to make any certain state- 
ment as to just when moose will come to 
a call. Last summer the writer’s call, 
taught him by Isaac Paul, brought up a 
young bull the first Saturday in July. 
The moose came within ten feet of where 
the call was made. The last call was 
made at near midnight, and no answer 
was heard. I had no thought of bring- 
ing up a bull and was practicing. The 
bull appeared at three o’clock, swam out 
to the island—a distance of about 
seventy-five yards—and came right up 
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season. When the rutting season is on— 
generally from the second or the third 
week in August till the first moon in 
October—moose will answer. Often a 
bull will come to a call later than this, 
but as a rule the caller will be unaware 
of his presence till the game is close at 
hand. It is generally admitted that 
moose coming so late do not answer. 
The writer had one experience of this 
nature in October, 1905. Old bulls are 
supposed to lose their antlers before the 
younger generation, and will not pay 
any attention to a call late in the season, 
when a younger bull sometimes will. I 
have found the low, cautious call to give 
the best results. 

The actual calling may be described as 
follows: The hunters pick out some 
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barren or lake where the tracks are plen- 
tiful, and take a position which com- 
mands every approach. Moose will often 
follow a lumber road if it happens to 
lie in the direction of the call, and thus 
you sometimes lose track of them when 
they have once answered. Select some 
spot that will completely hide you. Then 
make yourself perfectly comfortable for 
a long wait, as you cannot move, once the 
moose is handy, till you shoot. The 
bark horn is 
eut and each 
‘man has his 
own method 
of shaping it. 
The Micmac 
Indian makes 
a horn about 
a foot long 
and has the 
mouth piece 
large, the horn 
itself almost 
t ube - shape. 
Indians of 
this tribe that 
I have heard 
use a very gut- 
tural - sound- 


ing call. At 
least twenty 


minutes 
should be 
allowed to 
elapse be- 
tween repeti- 
tions. When 
the moose has 
once answer- 
ed, the horn is 
laid down and 
not used again unless the bull comes 
within view and shows an inclination to 
slip away. In this case a low call is given 
—if possible, a coaxing note—with the 
horn close to the ground. Moose are often 
called early in the season near some lake 
that has been undisturbed for months 
by imitating the challenge of a bull. This 
is done by giving three calls and rub- 
bing the bark of the horn against the 
branches of trees. Whatever course is 
followed, every precaution should be 
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THE MOOSE CALL 


(To be continued) 





taken against other noises. If the hunter 
gets no result after calling in one place 
for a couple of days, he should abandon 
it and return later. 

As many members of the FIELD AND 
STREAM family will, about the time this 
appears in print, be getting ready for a 
trip after moose, I suggest that they 
be sure and include among the things 
taken along a fountain pen, tape-meas- 
ure, field-glass, and a pocket medicine 
kit. Any doc- 
tor will give a 
list of essen- 
tials, includ- 
ing needles, 
catgut, silk 
thread, iodo- 
form, gauze, 
bandages and 
antiseptic pel- 
lets to be dis- 
solved _ for 
washing cuts. 
These things 
are seldom 
necessary, but 
when the 
hunter is fifty 
miles from 
civiliza- 
tion they 
may  some- 
times save a 
life till the 
patient can be 
brought out 
to a physician. 
Axe-cuts, 


burns and 
sprains may 
chance, even 


with the greatest precaution on the 
part of the guides. The box containing 
matches should be waterproof. 

I may also state that, while in this 
and the preceding chapter, I have dealt 
wholly with my earlier experiences in the 
woods—prior to and including the sea- 
son of 1905—in those which are to fol- 
low the reader will be given the benefit 
of later observations and wrinkles more 
recently learned in what I believe to be 
today the best moose country in America. 
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OCRACOKE FOLKS AND THEIR SPORTS 


RELATING TO AN ISLAND PARADISE ON 
AND 


REPLETE WITH HISTORICAL 


THE CAROLINA COAST, 


PIRATICAL MEMORIES, AND 


SCINTILLANT WITH ATTRACTIONS FOR THE WILDFOWL SHOOTER 


By H. C. HERRING, M.D. 


DAY’S professional duties had 
A come to a close, a hearty supper 
had been dispatched, and I was 
seated before a blazing fire reading one 
of Saxe’s most humorous poems, when 
“Father Pumpkin!” called my daughter 
from the parlor. When I reached her, 
she said: “Here is one of Paganini’s 
best ; get your fiddle.” We say fiddle, for 
I have a contempt for the term violin. 
Short notes with tangled connections can 
only be produced by a fiddler. Such mu- 
sic will command the attention of a 
preacher. Music of a wind-shaky vintage 
has caused a greater destruction to real 
music than all other factors combined. 
The modern soloist in her rendering has 
driven more people from the church than 
have been attracted. Let us then, with 
our Episcopal brethren, say: “From all 
such, good Lord, deliver us.” 

Just here the door bell rang and in 
stepped one of our most prominent law- 
yers—and a true sportsman as well. 
After the music had been laid aside and 
the topics of the day disposed of, he said: 
“IT want to go to a place where there is 
an abundance of deer and wild turkey.” 
While I knew such a place—in fact, sev- 
eral places—I also knew the uncertainty 
of bagging either species of game at any 
time one might select for a hunt. Though 
raised in a game section in eastern Caro- 
lina and thoroughly familiar with the 
habits of all game peculiar to that re- 
gion, he utterly failed to comprehend 
why a gunner could not go out at any 
time and knock over a deer or a half- 
dozen turkeys. I told him of their habits: 
that while a turkey sometimes would be 
guilty of the grossest stupidity, generally 
speaking it was endowed with something 
akin to human reason; that when a tur- 
key discovered that a hunter was follow- 





ing, it would think of a thousand things 
to “befuddle” him, and that he must be 
familiar with its peculiarities as well as 
with the woods to be able to successfully 
cope with the turkey in cunning. This 
can easily be demonstrated by following 
a tame turkey to her nest, though the 
wariness is more intensified in the wild 
state. “Well,” he said, “if there is so 
much uncertainty, I would not have time 
to learn now. What about geese and 
duck? You always bring back a lot— 
where do you go?” I told him there was 
only one section which would completely 
answer all demands of the amateur and 
professional sportsman, and that was on 
the island of Ocracoke. 
To supply the necessary information 
I turned to a map of North Carolina and 
placed my finger on a little island, mid- 
way between capes Lookout and Hat- 
teras, where could be found more fowl, 
from December until March, than at any 
other point in America. And to the con- 
tinued enjoyment of the sportsman be 
it said, they are less migratory here than 
elsewhere. They are satisfied to remain 
until their flight for the North in the 
spring. I also told him that the best 
gunning was over—and to come. The 
first period was from the 15th of No- 
vember until the 15th of December, since 
after their long flight there was more or 
less of a mix-up, and at this time the 
new arrivals would continually fly around 
looking for their mates, and would readi- 
ly stool to almost anything. Not much 
hunted during this period, they are not 
very wild. For still another reason it is 
the ideal time—the. hunter can remain in 
the blind the entire day and suffer no 
discomfort. The same conditions are 
true during the month of March, when 
they are mating, and selecting leaders 
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for the different squads to pilot them in 
their long flight to the North. After 
hearing all this, my friend heaved a sigh 
and asked me if I could not arrange my 
business and go with him. A hasty re- 
flection over my professional duties en- 
abled me to locate a gap where I could 
put in ten days; so I told him on the 
following Monday morning we would be 
off for the happy hunting ground. 
Arriving at Goldsboro about noon, we 
changed cars for Beaufort, remaining 
there over night, and the next morning 
took the daily mail boat for Ocracoke, 
sixty miles away. To those who are un- 
accustomed to water scenes, the passage 
up Core Sound will be one of delight. 
For the asking, the captain will take 
pleasure in telling all about the clams, 
oyster and fish industries, the fish oil 
factories and the broad-vaned windmills, 
and will relate some of the most inter- 
esting legends and folk-lore unwritten. 
There will continually be in view count- 
less ducks and geese, and the whole fami- 
ly of waterfowl! can be seen and studied. 
On reaching the broad waters of Pam- 
lico Sound, the land fades away; only 
an oceasional sail or lighthouse indicat- 
ing that the surroundings are not utterly 
without life. Finally a fringe of ever- 
green appears on the horizon; as we ap- 
proach it gradually rises out of the wa- 
ter, and we discover that it is the foliage 
of the scrubby live-oaks on Ocracoke. 
This island is one of the most interesting 
and attractive points in eastern Carolina. 
Interesting, because Teach, the pirate 
(better known as “Black Beard”), who 
haunted these waters during colonial 
days, having lost his course one night, 
and knowing he was near Ocracoke and 
that a solitary rooster was on the island, 
began yelling: “Oh, crow, cock!” The 
rooster soon answered, and the pirate set 
his course accordingly—hence the name. 
A few years later a British sloop cap- 
tured Teach in this very locality; he was 
promptly beheaded and his body thrown 
overboard. Tradition relates that he 
swam, headless, around the sloop three 
times and sank in a hole which is pointed 
out to-day as Teach’s Hole. Attractive, 
because during the summer—situated as 
it is with the broad Atlantic on one side 
and sixty miles of Pamlico Sound on the 





other—though low, it is yet a healthy, 
breezy spot, where families are rarely 
ever diminished by disease; due, no 
doubt, to the rich, invigorating ozone 
which continually sweeps across it. The 
island affords a most attractive and bene- 
ficial resort for health seekers from the 
opposite side of the sound. It contains 
about five hundred inhabitants, and in 
its very center, covering perhaps one 
hundred acres, is a lake, round as a bowl, 
which in point of beauty will rival any- 
thing Scott has ever written about. 

We arrived at our destination about 
six o’clock and at once fell into the hands 
of that hospitable old lady, Mrs. Bragg, 
renowned for the incomparable meals 
that she provides for half-famished 
sportsmen and visitors. After we had 
disposed of a hot supper and hermetically 
sealed it with an oyster roast, we called 
upon “old Kit” to go after our prince 
of hunters, Bill Gaskill. 

Kit, who is eighty-three years of age, 
told us plainly that he could not go until 
he had secured his “daddy’s” permission. 
When asked where the old man was, he 
replied that he was “to hum, he’pin’ 
gran’-daddy mend a shad net.” At last 
Kit returned with the sad information 
that Bill had gone gunning the day be- 
fore and had not returned. My friend 
was restless all night and no amount 
of coaxing seemed to afford him any re- 
lief. He arose from bed long before day 
and strolled down to the water front, 
about one hundred yards distance. 

The sound he at first supposed to be 
the ocean surf breaking on the opposite 
side of the island turned out to be the 
almost deafening and continuous roar of 
countless red-heads, brant and geese on 
the reef about four miles away. Hurry- 
ing back to report his discovery, he 
fumed and fretted until breakfast was 
over; then he hurled a continuous string 
of negative compliments at the man who 
had gone gunning, and who knew noth- 
ing at all of our presence or wants. 

About nine o’clock Bill arrived, and 
then there welled afresh a new variety of 
epithets because he had not mastered the 
art or doctrine of telepathy. After the 
epithetical atmosphere had cleared, Bill 
broke the silence and said: “You fellows 
get your baggage and go aboard the Honk 
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—you’ll have no business coming ashore 
again until you get ready to start for 
home. If you want luck, you’ve got to 
stay with the fowl.” The Honk is a 
house-boat, complete in all its appoint- 
ments, and under the management of its 
captain it does enable one to “live with 
the fowl.” It is propelled by a gas en- 
gine. Mid-ships there is a commodious 


After a day’s shooting the wildfowl 
are frightened and scattered and the best 
sport is not on, that particular reef on 
the morrow, but at another point, all the 
way from fifteen to forty miles distant. 
Baron Munchausen never spent the night 
in a house-boat anchored on the feeding 
ground of waterfowl—if he ever had, 
there would have been another chapter of 





By the Author 


VIEW OF THE LAKE FROM THE LIGHTHOUSE 


saloon, which will nicely accommodate 
four persons, and in its unique construc- 
tion admirably answers the demands of a 
sitting, sleeping and mess room. Here 
the sportsman can even realize the whis- 
pers of fancy. After a day’s hunt, no 
trouble getting to shore, tugging up to 
the hotel and making a complete change 
so as to be presentable for supper and 
the sitting room: you simply stay aboard 
the Honk, surrounded by the game. 


his “Travels.” The din is indescribably 
grand and deafening; yet this music 
from a million throats is as sweet and 
inspiring as the whisper of a maiden. It 
convalesces the grumbler; it restores to 
health the dyspeptic, and is an anesthetic 
to every ail and condition—complete 
happiness! Luna sheds her silver rays 
upon the heavenly scene, and distinctly 
visible are many victims of the morrow, 
gliding around bent upon discovery or to 
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satisfy their curiosity. But Bill’s orders 
are to fire no guns at night. 

The long hours of darkness had 
passed ; stepping on deck for a few min- 
utes to further enjoy the scene, we were 
promptly called to breakfast. The sleep- 
ing apartment had been changed into a 
mess room, and the table groaned with 
its load of delicious viands. Slices cut 
from the breast of goose or duck and 
properly fried supply a dish fit for the 
gods. 

Just before sunrise we were in the 
blinds, with live decoys placed around. 
When a goose or duck is only slightly 
crippled it is caught and carefully cared 
for. They soon get over their fright and 
within a few days will eat from the hand. 
Later they are used to lure their feath- 
ered friends into trouble. 

The first day was calm and conse- 
quently there was a low tide, but we had 
enough sport to give a keen anticipation 
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for the next day’s work—eleven geese and 
twenty-seven ducks was our bag. The 
following day was an ideal one, with a 
sharp northeast wind that chilled the very 
marrow. We shot and shot until the 
relish for sport had actually come to an 
end—numb fingers, aching feet, all sug- 
gested signaling to Bill to take us aboard 
the Honk. We agreed to refrain from 
giving the readers of FIELD AND STREAM 
the total number bagged, lest we be 
charged with the crime of pot hunting. 

The fowl are here, and all that is nec- 
essary is to follow the hints already given, 
which will both suit the delicate in health 
and test the nerve of the most hardy. 
In starting for the blind leave your over- 
coat behind. It is not only cumbersome, 
but will cause many a good shot to go 
wrong. Provide yourself with a water- 
proof suit, and thus clad the wind can- 
not enter and there is perfect freedom 
of the arms in handling the gun. 
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WATER SUPPLY 


HE water supply of the fish-pond is 

the most important thing to be con- 
sidered. It must in fact be taken into con- 
sideration before the artificial pond is 
made. The flow of water should be 
abundant. About twice as much will 
usually be required than the beginner 
thinks is necessary. 

Ponds fed by strong springs are ex- 
cellent and are not subject to the dangers 
to which stream-fed ponds are exposed. 
Their temperature is naturally more 
equable throughout the year and they are 
less liable to heavy freezing in winter. 
In warm weather and in the winter time, 
pond-fishes avoid extreme temperature 
by frequenting the vicinity of bottom 
springs. Spring-water, however, con- 
tains less life available as fish food, and 
less air than that from brooks. Its value 
as pond supply will be improved, if it can 
be led some distance as a rivulet. 

Fish life in small ponds with limited 
water supply will suffer from heavy ice in 
winter. The ice should be broken daily, 
and masses of brush and branches placed 
partly in the water will aid in keeping 
the air holes open, especially if they are 
moved by the wind. 

EXTENT AND DEPTH OF PONDS 

The extent and depth of ponds made 
by damming streams, will be governed 
somewhat by the nature of the situation 
available. 

A pond of an acre or more in extent, 
and with eight or ten feet of water in the 
deepest part, will, if properly managed, 
give excellent results. It may be neces- 
sary to make it less than one-quarter of 


an acre in extent, but a small pond should 
have an extreme depth of not less than 
six feet, although it is quite possible with 
a strong water supply to raise fishes in 
very small and shallow ponds. This, 
however, means active cultivation, with 
daily feeding of the fishes, numerous 
ponds to permit of sorting, and all the 
details of a fish-cultural establishment. 
As a matter of fact, nearly all of the ex- 
tensive fish breeding carried on by the 
national and state fish commissions has 
been done in ponds of rectangular shape, 
averaging perhaps less than 100 feet in 
length and 25 feet in width, having depths 
of only three or four feet. Such ponds are 
worked in series, as nursery and rearing 
ponds, and there are generally two or 
more ponds of large size in which fishes of 
different growths can be held. 

The following extract from the report 
of the fish commissioner of Indiana for 
1903-04, is worth inserting in this con- 
nection: ‘‘Mr. Carl H. Thompson, of 
Warren, Indiana, has a fish pond 60 x 120 
feet in surface dimensions, and from four 
to six feet deep. In May, 1895, he placed 
in this pond four pairs of small-mouthed 
black bass. Fifteen months later he 
seined the pond and took therefrom, by 
actual count, 1,017 black bass averaging 
one pound each. In addition to the 
above he took between six and seven hun- 
dred yellow perch, weighing, according 
to his statement, ‘not less than 250 
ponds.’ This makes the production of 
the pond amount to 1,267 pounds for a 
period of fifteen months.” 

Ponds to be used for black bass, and 
in fact most other fishes, ought to be 
several acres in extent and quite deep. 
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In general, fishes kept in small ponds 
do not attain the size of those in large 
ponds, since their range and food supply 
are restricted. 


FEEDING 


If large numbers of black bass, rock 
bass and calico bass are removed for 
safety to smaller ponds where they may 
exhaust the natural food supply, it will be 
necessary to feed them. If they are put 
in small ‘nursery ponds” where they are 
crowded, feeding is imperative. The 





principal natural food of fishes is fish, 
which should be perfectly fresh. For 
young fishes it must be cut and boned, 
then rubbed through a fine wire screen. 
I'resh meat or liver must be prepared in 
the same way. For the details respect- 
ing the feeding of young fishes the reader 
is referred to the ‘Manual of Fish Cul- 
ture,”’ or some other work on the subject. 
Adult fishes kept in restricted quarters 
will also require feeding. They may be 
fed largely on live minnows. Among the 
fish foods used at the New York Aqua- 
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rium, are live minnows, live shrimps, 
chopped fish, beef, liver and clams. It is 
a mistake to suppose that fishes do not 
require an abundance of food. They may 
live without it, but cannot grow. 


WATER PLANTS 


About one-quarter of the ordinary 
pond should be as shallow as 10 or 12 
inches and planted with pondweeds. such 
as Potamogeton, parrots-feather (Myrio- 
phyllum), water-celery (Vailisneria), horn 
wort (Ceratophyllum) and Cabemba. Suit- 
able plants for the purpose may be found 
in most streams and ponds, and there are 
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a rake, but it is sometimes necessary to 
cut it with thescythe. Willow and other 
trees should be planted at some points to 
furnish shade. 

Aquatic insects, crustaceans and mol- 
lusks, bred among pond-weeds, constitute 
no small feature of the pond’s food supply. 
It is recorded in the “‘ American Fish Cul- 
turist,”’ that an electric light over a cer- 
tain pond was found to attract insects 
which fell in the water in such numbers 
as to supply an important quantity of fish 
food. If the pondweeds, together with 
the brook-minnows, frogs, crustaceans 
and other small fry which are to estab. 
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many others than those mentioned. 
Water plants that are satisfactory in some 
regions may, however, not be so in others 
farther north or south. Water-plants 
are necessary as shelter for young fishes, 
and greatly increase the various forms 
of small aquatic life necessary for their 
food. They also serve to aerate the 
water, which is most important in small 
and sluggish ponds. They may be 
planted by tying to stones and dropping 
them from a boat, or set in the ground 
after the water has been partially low- 
ered. The slightly greater depths—from 
one to three feet, may be planted with 
water-lilies, while the more extensive and 
deeper portions should be kept clear of 
vegetation. If the vegetation becomes 
too thick it can usually be pulled out with 


lish the natural supply of food, can be in- 
troduced a year before the stock fish are 
put in, the conditions for success will be 
greatly improved. 


SPAWNING PLACES 


Vish-ponds should be supplied with 
spawning conditions suitable to the fishes 
occupying them: Small-mouthed black 
bass, which make their nests in gravel, 
will require gravelly bottom: Large- 
mouthed black bass, which nest among 
the roots of plants, will find the conditions 
they require among the weeds of the pond. 
Yellow perch, which spawn among twigs 
under water, are easily accommodated— 
pieces of brush may be set firmly in the 
bottom where the water is shallow, in 
the branches of which they will "deposi 
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large whitish masses of spawn. If the 
brush tops extend several inches above 
the surface of the water, so that they will 
be swayed by the wind, and kept free of 
sediment, the hatching of masses of spawn 
will be greatly facilitated. Rock bass 
and the various species of sunfish which, 
like the small-mouthed black bass, make 
their nests in gravelly places, will abso- 
lutely require places of that character if 
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they are expected to increase, and a few 
cartloads of gravel dumped around the 
lake in water about two feet in depth will 
furnish the necessary conditions. 

Since ponds, to be successful, must 
have proper spawning conditions, some 
study of the habits of pond fishes is im- 
portant and there are numerous helpful 
books available. It is now the custom 
with professional fish-culturists to supply 
artificial spawning nests in ponds con- 
taining small-mouthed black bass. These 
are small shallow boxes about two feet 
square filled with mixed gravel and sand, 
which early in the spring are placed 
everywhere in shallow water around the 
pond. They are at once appropriated by 
pairs of bass seeking spawning places. 
The boxes have boards nailed on two 
sides at adjoining corners, which extend 
about a foot higher, affording shelter for 
the bass similar to that which they 
naturally seek under the shelter of sub- 
merged logs. Bass guard their nests 
for several days after the spawn has been 
deposited, and it is the custom at fish 
cultural establishments to place over the 
nest, before the young fishes leave it, a 
light circular frame of iron covered with 
cheese cloth, one end of which protrudes 
above the water. ‘This prevents the 
young fishes from wandering away from 
the nest, and makes it possible for them 
to be removed with the dip net to nursery 
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ponds, where they are safe from their 
enemies and the cannibalistic tendencies 
of their parents. 

One of the numerous private ponds 
visited by the writer, a pond half a mile 
in length, was examined with great care 
and found to be totally lacking in gravel 
areas. Although it had been stocked 
several times with small-mouthed black 
bass, there had apparently been no na- 
tural increase. With a mud bottom it 
afforded no spawning surface whatever 
for this species. The writer recommended 
the introduction of numerous artificial 
spawning nests, or the introduction of 
the large-mouthed bass which would not 
require gravel beds) but could spawn 
among the abundant water plants. It is 
probably unnecessary to add that there 
should be no fishing allowed during the 
spawning season, which with most of the 
fishes mentioned is in the spring months. 


NUMBER OF FISHES REQUIRED 


In stocking the waters it is not neces 
sary to have a large number of adult 
fishes. For a pond of about an acre 
in extent, twenty pairs of black bass will 
be sufficient, and perhaps fifty pairs of 
any of the other kinds of fishes mentioned. 
These numbers will in fact suffice for still 
larger ponds, and should be reduced for 
smaller ponds. When the conditions are 
right the progeny of the first year will 
usually stock the pond to the limit of its 
natural food supply. It should be borne 
in mind that heavy stocking serves no 
useful purpose, unless it is the intention 
to catch some of the adults the first year. 
It is just as well to stock with two or three 
kinds of fishes, and time will show which 
species are the best adapted to that par- 
ticular body of water. With black bass 
the yellow perch may be placed with 
safety, not only on account of the food it 
supplies to the former, but also on ac- 
count of its own value as a food fish. It 
is remarkably prolific, and with a good 
start can usually take care of itself. The 
yellow perch and the catfish may also be 
introduced into ponds containing rock 
bass or calico bass. There is no reason 
why black bass, rock bass, and calico bass 
should not be kept together if the pond 
is of considerable size. 
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SOME DESIRABLE GAME SPECIES 


The Large-Mouthed Black Bass(Microp- 
terus salmoides). ‘This species is one of the 
best for ponds. It grows faster and larger 
than the small-mouthed black bass, and 
will take the hook in winter when the 
latter will not. It is easier to cultivate, 
and will thrive in warmer and more slug- 
gish waters. While not so gamy, it can 
be depended upon, under ordinary favor- 
able conditions, to furnish a good supply 
of fish-food for the table. Spawning as 
it does among the roots of water plants, a 
gravelly bottom is not essential unless 
other species are kept with it. In the 
South it reaches its greatest development, 
Florida specimens sometimes exceeding 
twenty pounds. In the North its average 
weight is less than four pounds. 

The Small-Mouthed Black Bass (Mi- 
cropterus dolomieu) is generally considered 
the pluckiest of game fishes. If sport 
with the rod is the main object, this is 
probably the fish to introduce. Its weight 
sometimes exceeds six pounds—two and 
a half being the average. 
Unlike the large-mouthed 
bass, it hibernates in winter. 
It requires gravel bottom 
for spawning. 

Under the best conditions, 
with a good food supply and 
considerable area and depth 
of water, either species of 
black bass may increase in 
size at the rate of about a 
pound a year. In lakes of 
several acres in extent they 
will do better than in small 
ponds. ,Both species may 
often be taken with the 
trolling spoon when other 
lures fail. The black bass 
spawns from March to June 
according to the climate. 
Their cannibalistic tendencies are strong, 
and the small fishes should be kept 
separate from the large ones. 

Rock Bass or Red Eye (Ambloplites 
rupestris). Next to the black bass this is 
one of the most satisfactory species to 
cultivate, especially in spring-fed ponds. 
Its natural range has been greatly in- 
creased by artificial introduction. The 

ock bass increase rapidly and a pond of 
everal acres properly stocked will soon 
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fill up with them. It is an excellent food 
fish, reaching, it is said, a weight of two 
pounds in some waters, but in most ponds 
a quarter of a pound would be nearer the 
average. ‘The rock bass is one of the 
easiest fishes to catch, readily taking 
worms, pieces of fish, grasshoppers, and 
other baits. It will also take the artifi- 
cial fly or small spoon either in casting or 
trolling and is a vigorous fighter on the 
line. It builds and guards its nest like 
the small-mouthed black bass, and in the 
pond may be provided for in the same 
way. 

Yellow Perch (Perca flavescens). If the 
pond is to be stocked with yellow perch 
there will be “something doing,” since it 
is a remarkably prolific species, likely to 
take care of itself, and reaches a good size. 
It is an ideal pond fish, readily caught and 
good to eat. It has been introduced 
everywhere, and is therefore the most 


easily procurable fish for stocking. Al- 
though its weight in New York State 


sometimes exceeds three pounds, the 





CALICO BASS 


average of those taken in ponds is not 
much more than half a pound. Its flavor 
is best in spring and fall. In summer it 
should be skinned to avoid any muddy 
flavor, but with this fish, skinning is no 
more difficult than scaling. The largest 
fishes are to be found in the deepest water. 
The usual run of fish baits are effective 
in fishing for it, and it may be taken with 
the artificial fly or by trolling with spoon 
or minnow. The yellow perch lays its 
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eggs in masses in shallow water as soon 
as ice is permanently off the water. When 
pieces of brush are placed in the water 
the fishes will deposit their whitish egg 
clusters among them. If the egg masses 
are removed in buckets of water to some 
place where they can be protected, the 
yield of small fishes will be greatly in- 
creased. 

Calico Bass (Pomozis sparoides) and 
Crappie (Pomozis annularis). These 
fishes are highly recommended for ponds. 
They breed rapidly, are excellent pan- 
fishes, and do not disturb other species. 
The range of the calico bass is somewhat 
more northern than its near relative, the 
crappie, with which it is often confused, 
but both species have been widely dis- 
tributed by artificial means, and can be 
procured in most of the Eastern states. 
They can be kept in ponds with bass, 
perch, or sunfish, thrive with little care, 
and will stand rather warm ponds. If 
the pond is large and the water deep, the 
size of the fish is apt to be larger. Good 
baits for catching them are live minnows, 
worms, crayfish, tadpoles, and crickets; 
cut bait is also effective. Both species 
are active on the line, and will take the 
artificial fly. 

White Perch (Morone americana). This 
is mainly a fish of coastal waters, ascend- 
ing streams to spawn. It is frequently 
land-locked in fresh-water lakes and 
breeds there, and has, at times, been com- 
mon in Prospect Park lakes in New York 
City. It is a first-class food fish, attain- 
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ing a weight of two pounds, but the 
average fish in fresh water is not much 
over half a pound. It spawns from April 
to June among weeds and brush. ‘The 
usual baits are available in taking it, and 
it will give fair sport with the artificial 
fly and light tackle. White perch in bass 
ponds are liable to annoy the latter 
during the nesting season. 


White Bass (Roccus chrysops) and Yel- 
low Bass (Morone interrupta).—The white 
bass, inhabiting the Great Lakes and 
upper Mississippi region, and the yellow 
bass of the lower Mississippi, are both 
available for pond culture. The former 
has been introduced into many of the 
smaller lakes of New York and New 
Jersey, and has proved to be satisfactory 
as a pond fish, making rapid growth the 
first year. Both species attain weights 
of as much as three pounds, take the 
usual baits of fresh water fishes, and will 
rise to the artificial fly, the first being 
especially gamy. 

Blue-Gilled Sunfish (Lepomis pallidus). 
This is the largest of the sunfishes. It 
thrives in ponds and will live in as warm 
water as any native food fish. It attains 
a weight of two pounds, although the 
average is less than one pound. It is 
highly recommended for ponds. All the 
sunfishes are prolific, and like the basses 
make their nests on gravelly bottom and 
guard them. All are good food fishes, 
are caught with a greater variety of baits 
than most fishes and rise to the fly. 























THE FAMILIAR SPIRIT OF WOODCRAFT 


MOST DEEPLY VERSED OF ALL IN THE ART AND PRACTICE OF 
WOODCRAFT, THE DEER DESERVES A MONOGRAPH IN ITS HONOR 


By J. 


W. BIRD, M.D. 


(PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR) 


“*Pleasant is the sound!’ he murmured, 
‘Pleasant is the voice that calls me!’ 
On the outskirts of the forests, 
*Twixt the shadow and the sunshine, 
Herds of fallow deer were feeding, 
But they saw not Hiawatha; 


HE deer hunting fever is the up- 
T rising of that indescribable sireak 
of Nature that is more or less de- 
veloped in every member of the primates 
family ; the desire to pursue and kill. 
Every veteran of the chase knows how 
this inborn instinct arises within him 
when the open season draws near and 
allows him to shoot his favorite game. 
Strolling down a logging road in the old 
slashing, or devastated forest of the lum- 
berman, on one of those ideal, frosty 
November mornings, when it is neither 
too hot nor too cold, too wet nor too 
dry, with no sound but your tread in the 
autumn leaves, and the silence so dense 
that you can hear your own pulse beat, 
is the chosen dream of the hunter when 
in pursuit of cervus virginianus, or the 
common deer of the United States. Amid 
these charming surroundings the still 
hunter comes face to face with a doe 
feeding on the grass at the edge of the 
hazel brush along the trail. This mutual 
surprise and sensation can never be put 
on paper, and none but the experienced 
hunter knows what it means. The doe 
raises her head and with ears erect sniffs 
the air and gazes at the intruder upon 
her domain. For an instant she stands 
like the statue in a city park; but when 
the nimrod raises his deadly rifle she 
is away with a tremendous bound and 
appears as only a streak in the thicket. 
The hunter’s music rings sharp and clear 
in the frosty air, and the life blood of a 


To his bow he whispered, ‘Fail not!’ 

To his arrow whispered, ‘Swerve not!’ 

Sent it singing on its errand, 

To the red heart of the roebuck; 

Threw the deer across his shoulder, 

And sped forward without pausing.”’ 
—The Song of Hiawatha 


noble animal is trailing on the crisp 
autumn leaves. 

A few steps forward, and the form of 
a giant buck with glistening antlers can 
be seen rapidly disappearing in the black- 
berry briars and hazel bushes. The 
sportsman again tests his skill with the 
modern firearm, and its echo reverberates 
from the distant hill. All is quiet except 
the obstreperous heart-beat of the gun- 
ner, when he starts on the bloody track 
of his quarry. In the tangle of briars 
the doe’s lifeless form is stretched upon 
Nature’s brown and frosty carpet. Then 
comes a twinge to the conscience of the 
true sportsman, as the saddest incident 
of a successful deer hunt is its culmina- 
tion-—the killing of the most beautiful 
and harmless animal of the wilderness. 
The skillful hunter loves to match his 
cunning with the artist of woodcraft; 
but he is touched with compassion for 
his adversary after the victory is gained. 

The right-minded sportsman hunts 
not so much for the meat and the sake 
of slaughter, as most people imagine, 
but more for the healthfulness and ex- 
hilaration of body and mind that comes 
from the vigorous exercise out in the 
pure air of the forest. The pursuer of 
big game invariably feels improved men- 
tally and physically after he has finished 
his annual hunt. The Virginia deer al- 
ways lives in a thickly timbered and 
swampy country, with a thick growth 
of underbrush, and no animal has a bet- 
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ter knowledge of the woods than this 
antlered king of the chase; hence we 
are quite safe in calling him the familiar 
spirit of woodcraft. 

The methods of pursuit are many and 
varied ; but the fairest and most humane 





‘“*THE STILL HUNTER USUALLY GETS ON 
FALLEN TREE, AND QUIETLY AWAITS HIS GAME”’ 


way, and the one usually allowed by law 
in all states, is stalking or still hunt- 
ing. The still hunter usually gets on 
some elevation, such as a stump or fallen 
tree, and quietly awaits his game; 
when cold and tired of this he can try 
his skill at stalking through the trees 
and brush, and if he knows the nature of 
a deer, he is quite sure to get his legal 
allowance of venison before the season 
closes. “Belling” deer is another legal 
way sometimes employed on fresh track- 
ing snow. One member of the party takes 
a cow-bell and follows on the track, while 
the others secrete themselves on the likely 
runways and wait to get a shot. Per- 
haps the easiest and most exciting way 


to get deer (though prohibited by law 
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in some states) is for a party of hunters 
to surround a piece of timber and get on 
the runways; then a driver goes through 
the brush with one or two hounds and 
starts the object of the chase. The deer, 
upon being disturbed by the dogs bounds 
along with a safe lead, all un- 
conscious of the greater danger 
ahead, until he suddenly 
plunges almost on top of a 
hunter who is stationed at one 
of the many favorable points. 
No sooner do the hounds begin 
to bay than every huntsman 
has the premonitory symptoms 
of buck fever, and the interest 
in the drive never ceases until 
the music of the rifle calls halt 
to the fleet fugitive, or the dogs 
take him out of hearing into 
a neighboring township. If the 
deer chooses to follow some 
creek bottom or alder jungle, or 
the cover of a tamarack swamp, 
which he usually does, the 
guard on the beaten hoof-path 
can wait and listen in the 
noiseless solitude as long as he 
pleases, then return to camp 
and await the return of his 
companions. 

The homesteader or perma- 
nent resident of a deer country 
usually has schemes or projects 
that are illegal and dangerous, 
and probably the most common 
is the fixing of a salt lick or the 
system known as water hunting. 

Water hunting can be accomplished 
only during fly time, when the deer wade 
out into the shallow water along the edge 
of lakes and rivers to get away from the 
insect pests and to feed upon the water- 
grass and lily pads. The man that needs 
the meat (no other person would try to 
slaughter at this season) takes an acety- 
lene bicycle lamp or oil headlight and 
fastens it to his hat; then gets in a boat 
with an accomplice to paddle, and the 
darker the night the brighter the deer’s 
eyes will shine with the reflected light. 
It is a peculiar fact that the animal seems 
dazed, or at least it is not afraid of 
the headlight of the hunter, and in many 
instances one can row a boat so close 
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that the water is spattered over the oc- 
eupants and gunwales when the deer 
finally does take fright and makes an 
effort to get away. 

Headlighting is another method that 
may be practiced at any convenient time 
that suits the participant. He puts the 
light on his head, the same as for water 
hunting, then goes quietly through the 
timber and down the logging roads of 
the weird, darksome forest, until he finds 
the luminous eyes of the deer, shining 
like two balls of fire against the dark- 
ness of the night. Occasionally some out- 
law of the wilderness will hang a wire 
snare in a frequented runway and some 
fine morning find therein the dead and 
worthless carcass of a deer, pounded, 
bruised and lacerated in the frantic, 


BRINGING THE PRIZE 


fruitless struggle for liberty, till it is 
fit for nothing except to feed dogs or 
bait a wolf trap. Setting a gun is an- 
other abominable and dangerous proce- 
dure sometimes resorted to by a careless 
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and fiendish pirate of the woods. This 
criminal device is made by fastening the 
gun in a horizontal position to a tree 
about three feet from the ground, then 
running a fine thread or wire several rods 
straight out from the muzzle across the 
traveled pathway, and attaching the dis- 
tant end to a tree and the other to the 
trigger of the gun. A more murderous 
death-dealing trap never was concocted, 
and woe be unto the man or beast that 
runs into this diabolical machine. Set- 
ting a gun and using a headlight are un- 
lawful and hazardous means of hunting, 
and the person who pursues game in 
either manner is unsafe to the community 
and a menace to civilized society. 

More or less danger to every hunter, 
or inhabitant of the hunting territorv, 





DOWN RIVER TO CAMP 


attaches to the open season, which is from 
ten to twenty days in duration in most 
states, and necessarily brings many peo- 
ple into the woods at the same time. 
Serious accidents frequently occur, par- 
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ticularly when this army of hunters is 
made up largely of novices who never saw 
a deer in its native environment. Some- 
times the appalling list of deaths is 
chiefly due to the accidental discharge 
of firearms, but more often to criminal 
negligence in shooting at indistinct ob- 
jects which prove to be hunters who have 
imprudently selected wearing apparel 
of approximately the color of a deer’s 
coat. 

The choice of firearms for hunting 
deer is wholly a matter of individual 
taste. Every person has his favorite 
caliber, action, sights, make, etc., ad in- 
finitum. The guns perhaps most fre- 
quently used are the .30-30 and. .38- 
55 Winchester and Marlin, and the 
Savage .303. All of these rifles are 
adapted to smokeless powder and metal 
patched bullets, and are generally found 
to give more satisfactory results than the 
larger calibers formerly employed. 


CROWNED WITH THE SUCCESS OF 


The hunting of big game is the most 
strenuous kind of sport and is accom- 
panied by plenty of mental and physical 
exertion, with hardships known only to 
the pioneer of a new country. A long 
drive over a rough piece of road, or along 
a woodland trail, is usually necessary be- 
fore reaching a likely game vicinity far 
distant from the fringe of civilization. 
The home comforts and domestic con- 
veniences must be left behind with the 
sound of the steam whistle and smoke 
of the city, and in their stead we have 
a tent or log shanty with beds of hem- 
lock boughs or bunks of hay. The pleas- 
ures of a hunting trip are greatly en- 
hanced if you are accompanied by a 
party of friends with congenial disposi- 
tions; and when all are experienced and 
enthusiastic sportsmen and companion- 
able as individuals, the associations of 
the hunt always remain as pearls in the 
memories of the participants. 
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HUNTING THE GRIZZLY IN WYOMING 


HAVE YOU LOST A BEAR? 


LOOK FOR HIM IN THE 


TONGUE RIVER REGION--AND YOU MAY HAVE AS 
GOOD LUCK AS THAT WHICH BEFELL THE WRITER 


By WILDER ANTHONY 


T was late in October and the country 
| around Tongue River was beginning 
to feel the bite and sting of winter. 
The sky was a dull slate, tumbled into a 
mass of dark clouds and depressing to 
the eye. The land, or what could be 
seen of it under its thin coating of snow, 
was a dull yellowish-brown, with a green 
line of pine-clad mountains off to the 
south, studded here and there with a 
high, snow-capped peak. A light, moist 
snow was falling, slowly enveloping 
everything in a white cloak. 

It was about seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing as Tom Mason, trapper and “pro- 
fessional hunter,” paused at the top of 
the divide between Sheep Creek and 
Tongue River. He was just starting 
out on his daily round of examining 
traps and looking for fresh “fur sign.” 
Leaning his rifle against a rock, Mason 
filled and lighted his -pipe, glancing 
carelessly over the surrounding hillsides 
as he did so. Suddenly his figure 
straightened and his glance became riv- 
eted on the side of Bald Mountain, half 
a mile distant. A little way up the face 
of the mountain there was a small, open 
space. Plainly visible, even at that dis- 
tance, a big bear was slowly ambling 
across it. 

Mason picked up his rifle and started 
east, uphill, toward a point a little above 
the bear. It was but a few minutes walk 
along a narrow, spruce-bordered trail ; 
then, pushing his way very gently 
through the evergreens, he overlooked 
the same little open spot in which he had 
seen the bear a few minutes before. 
Peering cautiously through the trees, he 
was a little disappointed at not seeing 
the grizzly. A broad trail, however, 
showed which way the old fellow had 
gone, and Mason smiled as he noticed the 


unusual size of the tracks. ‘The big 
fellow was doubtless headine for his “bed 
ground” in the thick timber at the top 
of the mountain. The hunter must fol- 
low him if he expected to vet a shot that 
day. So quietly he examined his rifle 
and commenced the steep ascent. 

At last he saw in a thick clump of 
evergreens a dark patch under the low- 
est branches of a big pine, and drew 
back under cover of the woodland to in- 
vestigate. Stealing around until he got 
the wind in his face, he crept up until 
he could plainly see that he had finally 
run the big bear to earth. Curled up in 
his bed, the,silver-tip looked like a huge 
ball of fur. His head and feet were 
completely hidden beneath his body. It 
took but one glance to tell Mason that 
this was probably the largest bear he had 
ever seen. He knew that it would never 
do to risk a shot while the old fellow lay 
curled up in his present position. He 
must awaken him suddenly and shoot 
while he was still stupid with sleep and 
unaware of the hunter’s presence. This 
was no new thing to an old bear hunter 
like Mason, who had killed several griz- 
zlies in a similar manner. Therefore he 
lost no time, but moved a short distance 
behind a small fir, where he could lie 
concealed and still have the bear in full 
view. He was just framing his lips for 
the whistle which would awaken the sil- 
ver-tip, when a large patch of snow fell 
from the tree above him and covered 
him like a cloak. 

Completely blinded for the moment, 
the hunter struggled to his feet and 
strove to wipe the soft, sticky snow out 
of his eyes. As he did so a loud 
“Whoof!” and a deep, startled grunt 
caused him to jump hastily out into the 
clearing. He was just in time to see the 
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big grizzly making tracks for parts un- 
known. Before Mason could throw his 
rifle to his shoulder, the great bear head- 
ed south down the side of the mountain, 
and there was nothing to shoot at except 
an occasional glimpse of the top of his 
back—a very uncertain mark, especially 
as the bear was now taking about twelve 
feet at a jump and going at a great 
speed. ‘The hunter decided not to fire at 
this narrow, moving line, but, aiming 
lower, he fired right through the small 
pines at the body of the bear. An instant 
but almost imperceptible change in the 
movement of the animal showed that he 
had been hit, but where, it was impossible 
to say, and he continued to run at un- 
diminished speed.’ Throwing a fresh 
cartridge into the barrel of his .30-40 
Mason started after the bear at his best 
pace, hoping to get another shot. But 
the fugitive had vanished, and, as trying 
to outrun -him would have been worse 
than foolish, the hunter slowed down 
to think the matter over. 

He knew that the animal was wound- 
ed, but probably not seriously, and that 
he might travel for miles before he would 
stop. It was no use to wait, for a 
wounded bear, unlike a deer, will not lie 
down, at least not until he is too much 
exhausted to go any further. He will 
either turn and fight, or run until he 
drops. If the animal was to be taken 
at all, there was nothing for it but fol- 
low the trail and trust to luck. 

All the morning, and well into the 
afternoon, Mason followed that silver- 
tip along the side of Bald Mountain, 
across ‘Tongue River, which divides the 
valley and down through the woods 
toward Dayton Creek. He had little 
hope now of getting his game, but still 
he persisted in following, partly because 
he hated to give up, and partly because 
he disliked to have a wounded animal 
escape. He knew full well that if he 
ever came to close quarters with the 
wounded grizzly he would have a hard 
fight on his hands, but he had faced 
maddened bears before and was not 
afraid. Toward sundown his _perse- 
verance was rewarded. As he rose cau- 
tiously over the top of a little hog-back 
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he saw the bear standing near a large, 
yellow pine tree about one hundred and 
fifty yards ahead. ‘The animal had 
turned and was quartering toward him. 
It was by no means an ideal shot, but 
the bear was suspicious, and he did not 
dare to attempt to better his position. 
So he took careful aim and fired, and 
the bear dropped in his tracks. 

For a few moments the hunter stood 
quite still, but the bear never moved. 
Satisfied that the chase was ended, he 
drew his long-bladed hunting knife and 
walked forward. Dropping on his knees 
beside the body, he laid down his rifle 
and prepared to “stick” the game. But 
before he could carry out his intentions 
he was startled by a deep, angry roar, 
and at the same time felt himself tossed 
suddenly upward. The next moment he 
was gazing into the cavernous mouth of 
the fiercest brute in North America. 

The wicked, close-set eyes fairly blazed 
with hatred, and below them the open 
jaws bristled with formidable teeth, the 
great white tusks knife-edged and sharp 
as a lance at the point. Fortunately for 
Mason, his bullet had broken the ani- 
mal’s back, and the hind legs were use- 
less; otherwise it is quite unlikely that 
he would have lived to tell the tale. As 
it was, the bear was only able to rise on 
his fore legs, dragging his hinder parts, 
but even thus, the man dared not let go 
of the hair on the bear’s neck, which he 
had seized at the first shock. Round and 
round they thrashed, the bear roaring 
and gnashing those terrible teeth and try- 
ing to get at the man, and the hunter, 
with drawn knife, seeking for an oppor- 
tunity to end the struggle. 

For several minutes the desperate bat- 
tle raged; then the man, almost ex- 
hausted, saw his chance, and with a 
skillful thrust put his adversary hors de 
combat. Rising to his feet very slowly, 
and with no little trouble, for he had 
several slight wounds, but with a feeling 
of intense relief. Mason surveyed the 
scene of the battle. There was a wide 
circle of much trampled, blood-stained 
snow, and in the center a huge silver grey 
monster—the largest grizzly ever killed 
in Jackson County. 

















Drawn by Franevs Lee Jaques. 





BLUE-BILLS COMING IN AT DUSK 


AMONG THE DECOYS 


A DAY’S SHOOTING ON BEAUTIFUL LAKE WINNECONNE, WISCONSIN 


By W. E. 


came in the clear beauty of the 
early November mornings, in 
every breath of the late autumn air; 
and when, as we watched the sun set 
across the reflections of countless day’s 
end colors in the mirror-like waters of 
the lower Fox, and heard the whistle of 
wings in the growing darkness, as some 
migrating flock of teal or bluebills 
passed high over the town, it became 
almost a command to leave the haunts 
of man and spend a day with Nature. 
Thus it followed that one Saturday 
morning found us boarding the cars for 


a OR days we had heard the call. It 
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the old boyhood home. It was a beauti- 
ful day. The sky was faultless, and the 
fields sparkled with heavy frost. Be- 
tween towns our magazines lay forgot- 
ten on the seats as we watched the ever- 
changing play of colors in sky and land- 
scape. The plowed fields lay gray under 
the covering frost, which silvered the 
yellow of the stubble; the woodlands 
still retained much of their brightness, 
while for a short time we caught in the 
distance the cold gleam of water as we 
skirted the north end of Lake Winne- 
bago. It was pleasant, indeed, this fore- 


taste of what was to come. 
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One o’clock found us hurrying to get 
away. Dinner was past—not over- 
leisurely eaten, because of our excite- 
ment—and we had found that there was 
a spare horse that afternoon. Of this we 
were glad, for it is five miles to the lake, 
and to carry gun and shells on a bicycle 
that day would be no fun. So we hastily 
pulled on extra clothing—our heavy 
sweaters to top all—and were soon well 
on the road. By two-thirty we had 
reached Winneconne, which was our des- 
tination, stabled our horse, and rented 
two skiffs from the boat livery at the 
bridgé. At the same place we secured all 
the decoys we could use. We were just 
about ready to start when a serious hitch 
occurred. The writer was putting 
together his twelve-gauge when the fore- 
end, failing to snap into place, slipped 
from his cold-benumbed fingers, struck 
the side of the skiff, bounded across the 
floor of the boat-house, and disappeared 
with a gleeful “chug” into the black 
water of the slip. The boat owner as- 
sured us he could recover it, and went 
to his store, immediately returning with 
a long-handled landing net. With this 
he began to dredge, and, after bringing 
up fully a bushel of everything that 
reaches a river bottom, at last hoisted 
to light the desired object, none the 
worse for its bath. The rescuer told us 
he had once recovered nearly a handful 
of small change with the same net, 
though the water must have been six feet 
in depth. 

Our objective point was a big, reed- 
covered shoal situated on the west side 
of Lake Winneconne, just at the mouth 
of the channel that connects that sheet 
with Lake Poygan. This place, so the 
boat owner had assured us, was as good 
a one as we would be able to reach in 
the short time that remained before the 
night flight began; so we headed our 
skiffs up the lake into the teeth of a 
biting, northwest wind, for a good two 
miles of paddling. Fortunately, the 
breeze was beginning to fail, and even 
before we fairly reached the open water 
of the lake the oncoming waves had lost 
their white crests and were traversing 
the surface in long, regular swells, inter- 
spersed at distant intervals by darker 
patches where fitful gusts of wind were 
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whipping the rollers into broken sec- 
ondary waves. 

What a joy it was to be there! To feel 
the regular lift and plunge of the boat 
as it rode over the swells; to breathe the 
keen air in long, grateful respirations; 
to put all our strength into the long, 
turning dip of the paddle, and hear the 
swish of water alongside as the boat 
leaped joyously in response! To front 
and right swept the undulating waves; 
to the left the water was one heaving 
mass of blinding silver; behind us a thin 
white streak stretched back to be lost in 
the waves. Farther back, in the past of 
forgetfulness, lay the petty trials and 
worries of every-day life—for this was 
our longed-for opportunity to commune 
with Nature. 

Scarcely a quarter of a mile from the 
landing we both drew in our paddles and 
hurriedly loaded our guns, for right 
ahead were a score of brown-and-white 
objects riding up and down on the rollers 
just outside the fringe of a grass-covered 
shoal. There was a hasty exchange of 
signals, and one boat started off up the 
lake, while the other waited idly a few 
minutes until the first had come within 
a possible range if they flew up the lake 
into the wind, as they were certain to do; 
then both drew in upon them. But those 
ducks had seen too many just such ad- 
ventures before, for they took to the air 
before either was within shot, managing 
to keep a long twenty rods between 
themselves and the guns, and skimmed 
off up the lake. We fired, of course; we 
knew it was useless, but couldn’t help it. 
It was the first chance to shoot that we 
had had for a year, and, somehow the 
guns jumped up out of the boats and 
snapped away before we fairly knew it. 
My companion carried a pump-gun, and 
I guess he emptied it, for they had to 
pass him. However, they seemed per- 
fectly happy and unharmed, and settled 
down again a little farther up the lake. 

We found the lake dotted with ducks 
—mudhens, bluebills and redheads—and 
as our course was directly against the 
wind, they kept working up the lake 
before us. As we neared the upper shoal. 
where there were patches of rice and 
reeds in the shallow water, we began get- 
ting within close range now and then, 























and though we knew it was worse than 
foolishness to shoot near where we were 
to put out decoys, we could not resist 
occasional shots, especially as the lake 
was becoming so calm that we began 
to doubt their flying very freely at sun- 
set. Consequently, when we met at the 
appointed place and counted up, each of 
us had two or three mudhens and a duck 
or two. 

We decided to locate in different 
places; so each picked what he consid- 
ered the best point and put out his de- 
coys. Then we backed our boats into 
the rushes and rice, which stood at least 
four feet high, got into the heavy jackets 
that had been too warm while paddling, 
covered our boats as well as we could, 
and—waited. Morgan’s blind was so sit- 
uated that he could see ducks coming 
up from the marshes south of us; mine 
commanded the approach of flocks from 
the marshes across the lake to the east 
and southeast. With the wind from 
behind us there was little use of ex- 
pecting ducks to decoy that were coming 
down the lake. 

The sun was perhaps tkree-quarters of 
an hour high when we got settled, and 
by that time the wind had fallen until 
only ripples disturbed the lake. Very 
soon the keen air began to tell, and 
fingers and toes commenced to tingle. 
As all grew quiet we began to hear the 
sounds of birds stealing through the 
grass around us. They were all about 
us, and we soon found, from the variety 
of sounds and the tactics employed, that 
they consisted, not only of mudhens, but 
many larger birds—undoubtedly ducks 
crippled by hunters. A slight sound 
would cause you to turn, and there on 
the water would be sitting a big redhead ; 
at the slightest movement of the gun he 
would go, to rise, of course, in cover of 
the grass. Or, at another sound, a black 
form would be seen just slipping from 
view—a mudhen traveling from stalk to 
stall. 

All this excitement kept the moments 
from dragging, for it was long before 
our decoys received any attention from 
above. After a time, however, black 
forms began hustling in from nowhere, 
apparently. They were only mudhens, 


but it was much better than no shoot- 
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ing, so we did our best to take care of 
them when they arrived. They were as 
fat as butter, and we well knew that 
they make a dainty dish when properly 
prepared. Many, of course, passed 
beyond range. Once a pair came swim- 
ming in among the decoys, so close that 
the shot meant to start them up laid 
them both helpless upon the water. The 
slayer had his punishment at once, for 
on pulling out to secure them he turned 
the flight of a big flock of bluebills that 
were headed straight for his decoys, and, 
thereby lost the best chance of the day. 
It was hard, but only just punishment 
for the sitting shot. 

Soon we began to notice numberless 
birds passing high overhead—many were 
mere specks in the far blue—but all 
were headed southward and moving like 
express trains. Over near the east shore 
a huge flock of bluebills floated and 
played, with evidently no desire to start 
for the feeding grounds. All signs 
pointed to the unmistakable fact that the 
birds had become tired of the cold and 
were migrating. It was irritating to see 
thousands passing high above us and 
hundreds more playing.a short half-mile 
away. After a time a launch came 
pounding down toward these latter, and 
up they went. Most of them circled and 
dropped again, but a few started in our 
direction. On they came until the lead- 
ers saw our decoys; then, with set wings, 
they came sweeping straight in. Toes 
and fingers grew warm as the blood 
tingled through our veins. This is the 
hardest test of marksmanship, to see 
your birds coming and lie waiting for 
the proper moment to rise and shoot. 
Nerves thrill in spite of you, and, as 
they hurtle in, it seems impossible to 
cover one of those widely separated balls 
of feathers in the fraction of a second 
you will have to do it. 

In and down they hurl themselves 
until, not forty feet from the water, they 
cross the fringe of grass beyond your 
decoys that marks the death line. 
“Now!” you exclaim, and jerk yourself 
to a sitting position. At the first stir 
you are detected. The downward point- 
ing bodies swing into an almost vertical 


_upward tilt; the wings that were set in 


two graceful curves a tenth of a second 
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ago, are beating the air like electric fans, 
as, without swerving, they strive to at- 
tain the place of greatest safety—back 
of you. The brown barrels swing up- 
ward, the sight stands just a streak of 
blue sky ahead of one of those white, 
slanting breasts—a vapor-like jet leaps 
out, and the victim, thrown completely 
over by the charge, drops like a wet rag. 
There is no time to note him, however. 
That shot was almost ahead, a little to 
the left. Before the first duck has well 
started to fall the barrels are swung far 
to the left; again the leaping jet of 
vapor and a second bird, fighting des- 
perately to recover, starts down in a 
long, slanting fall. Quick, now!—one 
of those loads of No. 8 chilled. You will 
get just one shot on the water, and lucky 
you are if you get that. Those 8’s are 
good for a duck’s head—up to fifteen 
rods in a choke bore, and will often get 
them farther. But even as you snap 
the shell into its chamber and spring up 
in the boat to see where he fell, you catch 
sight of him well out of reach and grad- 
ually recovering himself. He was hard 
hit, but not in either wings or head. 
There were a few more chances after 
that, though none nearly as good. Soon 
the sun set and the sky assumed that 
steely blue that betokens cold. In the 
west the red glow of the sunset light was 
a marvel of colors. The air grew more 
unbearably cold each minute, and soon 
Morgan shouted across that he was 
taking in his decoys. With a sigh of 
resignation we follow suit. Let us not 
dwell upon that part. Every sportsman 


knows what it is to wind in the anchors 
and cords when the weather is so cold 
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that a drop of water instantly turns to 


ice upon touching a gun barrel. Long 
before the last of the flock is stowed 
away the fingers have ceased to possess 
the sense of touch; so you will under- 
stand why we left off our gloves and 
took deep strokes of the paddles to bury 
our hands in the water—that element 
seemed warm to our benumbed fingers. 

A little vigorous paddling soon started 
the blood tingling again and cheered us 
not a little. It was cheering merely to 
have the decoys in, while our summing 
up of scores showed about fourteen birds 
between us—mostly mudhens, to be sure, 
but lots better than none. Striking 
sautheast out into the lake until the 
lights of the bridge came into view two 
miles away, we turned our boats toward 
them and settled into the long, tireless 
“stroke and steer” swing that every ca- 
noeist enjoys. To the east and ahead 
was almost total darkness, but to the right 
water and sky held ever-changing light 
which was fascinating to watch. Every 
few minutes the shrill whistle of invisi- 
ble wings sounded close overhead. Along- 
side, the water caressed the boat with a 
soothing murmur. Our whole bodies 
tingled with anticipation of the hot sup- 
per and warm bed awaiting us—joys that 
are reserved in their fullest fulfillment 
for those who have spent a day in the 
open air. 

The bridge lights drew steadily nearer ; 
soon we would be back among the every- 
day events of life, but we both knew that 
our lives would ever be the richer for 
that day which had brought such close 
contact with Nature—the loving mother 
of all created things. 
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interchange of Ideas. 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


First and last we have given a great deal of 
thought to the question whether, in a maga- 
zine such as FreLp AND STREAM, it is good 
policy to reserve a considerable amount of 
space months ahead for a serial story. The 
practice is common enough among publications 
of all classes, and their readers seemingly ap- 
prove of it, though in the majority of cases 
there is small doubt but that the continued 
story is favored by publishers chiefly because— 
if judiciously written, with a thrill and the 
promise of a coming climax at the end of each 
installment—it is helpful in influencing sub- 
scription renewals and news stand sales. At 
any time since the appearance of its initial 
number Fretp AND STREAM might have fallen 
into the serial habit with the assurance of 
being in the best of company, even as regards 
its contemporaries of the sportsmen’s press. 
But we have consistently held to the belief that 
our space belongs to our readers rather than 
ourselves, and that ‘‘ America’s Magazine for 
Sportsmen” must hold the esteem and interest 
of its friends by other methods than the hack- 
neyed and not always commendable tricks of 
the publishing trade. 

However, we have, through fortunate chance, 
quite recently been able to secure a story, the 
perusal of which has wholly upset all our pre- 
conceived ideas upon the subject of serials. 
The author of ‘‘The Posted Farm’”’ has some- 
thing more than a national reputation as a 
sportsman-writer, for his work with the pen 
and brush is known and admired in all civilized 
countries. No man living has given more 
thought to the problem of consistent game 
protection and preservation or more closely 
studied into the causes that too frequently 
breed discord between sportsmen and _ land- 
owners. No other man could have written 
“The Posted Farm”’ just as he has written it, 
and perhaps it is pardonable to claim for Fre.p 
AND Stream that no other publication should 
be privileged to present this story to sportsmen 
readers. 

It is a serial story, but not of the stereotyped 
sort—because there is no strenuous effort to 


We bespeak the codperation of all our readers 
to make this department helpful. 
* your effort will be appreciated; we grow through 






Be assured 


arouse intense interest in the last dozen lines 
of each installment. The thread of romance 
runs smoothly to the end, but were it lacking, 
each chapter would still charm and satisfy the 
reader who ! ves the woods and fields. The 
opening installu.eat will appear in the Decem- 
ber num! er. 





A THREE DAYS’ DEER HUNT 


To most men there comes a time in every 
year when business grows monotonous, and 
when one longs te get away from the strain 
and hurry of every-day life and seek the soli- 
tudes of the forest. Such a time came to me 
one October day, when the leaves were falling 
in showers of red and gold, and the keen, ex- 
hilarating air filled one with life and restless 
energy. Having noticed symptoms of the 
same fever in a friend, a rising young lawyer, I 
called him up on the ’phone, and asked him if 
he were agreeable to three days’ deer hunting 
in the northern part of the state. At the pro- 
posal, he let out a whoop that threatened to 
ruin the transmitter, and next day saw us at 
the train, each carrying a pack basket Vand 
gun case. 

After a ride of eight or nine hours, which 
included two changes, we arrived at a small 
town situated at the end of one of the most 
beautiful chains of lakes in northern New York. 
Here we took a steamboat, and in about two 
more hours were landed some twelve miles from 
our destination. As we must walk this twelve 
miles over a rough trail, and as it was already 
nearing dusk, we lost no time in setting out. 

‘“‘Hadn’t we better put the rifles together?” 
asked my companion, as we started off. ‘“We 
might see something on the trail.’ 

“‘T guess there’s no fear of that,”’ I answered. 
‘* And if we did it would be too dark to aim.” 

About half the distance had been covered, 
when there was a sudden crash in the under- 
growth to our left, and a fine buck appeared 
for an instant, as he leaped a fallen tree, then 
disappeared over a thickly wooded knoll. ‘I 
told you so,” sounded dismally from behind me. 
I was somewhat crestfallen, but endeavored to 
soothe our feelings by suggesting that it would 
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have been a very difficult shot, and we would 
probably have scored a miss. But, needless 
to say, for the rest of the tramp our rifles were 
ready, though it really would have been too 
dark to shoot with any degree of accuracy. 
Dave had a Winchester .30-30 and I was armed 
with a Stevens .25-25—a rather small calibre 
for deer, but powerful enough if held right. 

It was dark when we reached our destination, 
a log house inhabited by an old trapper. This 
cabin stood at the end of a natural clearing 
some three miles in length and a mile in width, 
known as ‘‘The Plains,” covered with low 
bushes, with here and there a small clump of 
trees. This opening is a great feeding place 
for deer. The trapper bade us welcome, and 
after a hearty supper we sat about the fire, 
listening to stories of hunting experiences he 
had had since first coming to the woods, some 
thirty years before. Many deer had fallen to 
his rifle, and several bear. During these recitals 
the fire had burned low, and the old man con- 
cluded by saying, as he replenished it for the 
night, ‘‘I guess you can find some deer, all 
right, but the bear are pretty scarce. And now, 
if you want to start out early to-morrow morn- 
ing, you had better be turning in.” Thereupon 
he showed us our beds. 

We were up with the crack of dawn, ate a 
hasty breakfast, and set out. As the trapper 
advised, we separated; Dave was to hunt up 
one side of the clearing and I the other, and 
at noon we were to meet at the further end, and 
then back the same way at night. I hunted my 
side carefully, but saw nothing except tracks, 
which were quite numerous. About eleven o’clock 
I heard the report of a rifle across ‘‘The Plains,” 
but saw nothing, and at noon we met. My com- 
panion had fired at a running deer—a doe, he 
thought—at long range, but missed. 

While eating our lunch we compared notes, 
and a little later we started on the return hunt, 
each taking the side that the other had come up. 
When not far from the cabin a deer sprang from 
the bushes ahead and made straight for a clump 
of alders bordering a stream. The bushes in 
this place were breast high to a man, but at 
each jump the buck rose high enough to afford 
a fair shot. I took hurried aim, and afterward 
found that the bullet broke a foreleg; but the 
deer kept on and was soon out of sight. <A 
minute later I heard two shots in rapid succes 
sion, followed by shouts. Making my way 
hurriedly in that direction, I came upon Dave 
doing a war dance around a dead yearling buck. 
It was the one I had shot at. Dave said it had 
come limping across the trail about sixty yards 
ahead of him. His second shot was to make 
sure, but it was really unnecessary. We 
speedily cut and rigged up a pole, to which 
we tied the buck by his feet, and carried him 















between us to the camp in triumph. That 
evening we feasted on venison and a couple of 
grouse the old man had shot. 

We sought our beds early, anticipating more 
sport on the morrow; but alas! when we awoke 
it was to hear rain pattering on the roof. Al- 
though we wandered about some during the day, 
we only got wet and returned dejected. Toward 
evening we eagerly scanned the sky for signs 
of clearing, but none appeared, and we went to 
bed feeling pretty blue, for to-morrow was to be 
our last day. Next morning was cloudy, but 
as it was not raining, we set out—Dave for 
the ‘‘Plains,” and I for a pond the trapper had 
told us of, which lay in the opposite direction. 
On reaching the place, I saw fresh signs, but no 
deer. Sitting down on a log near the water I 
gave myself up to meditation. The pond was 
abgut a hundred yards across, and opposite me 
was a high ridge of rocks. I had waited some 
time when I noticed a movement in some 
shrubs near the top of the ridge, and a moment 
later a large black bear stood silhouetted against 
the sky. It was the first bear I had ever seen 
in the woods, and at first my hands shook 
with excitement; but soon I calmed myself 
down, took careful aim at a point behind the 
beast’s ear, and fired. The bear disappeared. 
I ran around the pond and clambered up the 
rocks toward where I had seen him last, not 
neglecting to slip in a fresh cartridge. 

I could not persuade myself that I had 
scored a clean miss, as I had made many more 
difficult shots, but my great fear was that my 
bullet had not struck a vital spot, in which 
event the bear had surely gotten off, owing 
to the small calibre of my rifle. On reaching 
the top I looked about. There, not three yards 
away, lay the bear, dead as a nail. The little 
bullet had struck him squarely at the base of 
the brain. Making sure I could find the place 
again, I hastened back to camp and brought the 
old trapper to help me skin my game. He was 
greatly surprised when I told him of my good 
fortune, and, when we reached the spot, esti- 
mated that the bear would weigh pretty close 
to 400 pounds. Together we got it dressed, 
and brought the skin, with a quantity of 
meat, back to camp— 

And there in front of the camp stood Dave 
beside a fine buck which he had dragged in on 
a litter of spruce boughs. He had jumped it be 
fore he had gone half a mile and brought it 
down with one shot. 

That afternoon, well laden with meat and 
skins, we made the twelve miles to the steam- 
boat landing, and next morning reached home, 
more than satisfied with our three days’ 
hunt. 

Edward L, Webb 
Cortland, N. Y. 
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AN OHIO QUAIL HUNT 


RAP-RAP-RAP | THUMP-THUMP | 

Such was the startling salute that assailed 
my sleep-deafened ears at half-past three one 
October morning. Then Ray’s deep bass voice 
followed reproachfully: 

“Just like you! Can’t ever get up when you 
promise to. A twelve-mile ride for us before 
six o’clock, and here you are still pounding the 
feathers. Now, hustle out of there, quick.”’ 

Springing out of bed hastily, I fell over a 
pair of No. 10 rubber boots which were stand- 
ing right in my way. I threw open the window 
and looked out. The air was still and the sky 
brilliant with myriads of stars. Only a glance 
—just to make sure—and we were soon busy 
with the hot coffee and rolls. 

‘“‘We are going to have a good day of it, 
Ray,” I said, ‘‘and, if you remember, the trip 
to-day is to be over the ground where we opened 
the quail season last year.” 

“Do I remember? Well, I should think I 
do. We beat the boys last year, and we will 
do it this—if that puppy of yours doesn’t give 
us any trouble.” 

In a few minutes we were ready to start, 
having packed everything the night before. 
Two of the dogs we let run; the other, an old 
pointer of mine, and very fat, I stowed away 
under the seat of our little road-wagon. ‘‘It is 
just four o’clock,” I said to Ray. ‘Do you 
think we can make it by six?” He laughed 
and cracked his whip. ‘‘We will make it all 
right, if the cart only holds together. This is 
the finest little goer of a horse I have ever seen.” 
I lit a cigar, leaned back in my seat, very con- 
tent indeed at just being alive, and we rolled 
rapidly along the road, which ran through a 
magnificent farm country, passing every*few 





“HOW’S THAT FOR THE PUP, 


I CRIED 
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“DON BECAME A PAINTED STATUE” 


miles white farm-houses of a very neat appear- 
ance. 

All of a sudden I was brought to my senses 
by a jerk which almost threw me out of the 
rig, and, looking about us, saw that we were at 
our destination. There to the left was the old- 
fashioned inn, remembezed well from last year; 
by the door stoo' the landlord, waving and 
bowing; behind him, his wife, with a nice, 
clean apron and a smile that it {did your 
heart good to see. ‘‘How are the birds this 
year?”’ we asked him. ‘‘Have you seen any?”’ 

‘‘Haven’t seen a bird this year; don’t think 
there is any around,” was his answer; but with 
it came a little twinkle in the corner of his eye 
and a slight smile, which told us the best kind 
of news. 

'T unloaded our traps and gave the landlady 
our gunecases and overcoats to take care of 
until we returned. Then we called the dogs and 
they smelt the guns and licked our hands in 
their glee—for those dogs knew as well as we 
did what was going to happen. There was Don, 
the old pointer, who was death on quail. Jip, 
good on pheasants; and the little pup, Trix, 
yet untried and new at the game, but with 
good blood in his veins. Striking due north, 
we soon left the village a mile behind us and 
skirted along the hillside. Jip suddenly came 
to a point and a bevy flushed wild, about 
twenty-five yards from where we were standing. 
Bang! Bang! went both guns, but, much to 
my sorrow, my bird flew away without so much 
as losing a feather. Ray fared better, how- 
ever, and a nice, plump quail was carefully 
stowed away in his pocket. We now climbed 
to the top of the hill and stopped a moment 
for a view. Far to the east and west extended 
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beautiful meadows, as level as a table and 
divided in the middle by a tiny stream which 
shone like a thread of silver in the morning 
sunshine. 

Half-way across the first meadow Don be- 
came a statue; a little farther on, Jip was point- 
ing into the same brush. Where was Trix? 
**Oh, I see the little rascal,” cried Ray, as he 
jumped on a stump to get a better view. 

Sure enough, there the littie fellow was, about 
ten yards back of Don, close to the ground and 
trembling from the end of his nose to the tip 
of his tail. ‘‘Talk about buck fever,” cried 
Ray, “‘just look at that dog!’’ Up we go, 
admiring his beautiful point at every step. 
Ray; a little ahead, stopped and motioned to 
me to come over to him. On tip-toe I went 
to his side, and could see the little beauties, 
all in a circle, their bright eyes rolling in fear 
and excitement. Another step forward and— 
whirr! whirr!—away they flew in all directions. 
Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! Ray downed two, 
while my luck is again bad, for I only pocket 
one. Right behind me arose a good strong bird, 
and a snap shot brings it to my game pocket. 
A little farther on the puppy suddenly came to 
a point, his little body quivering. Just then we 
heard a cry behind us and saw a six-foot-three 
farmer coming toward us. ‘‘Here’s where we 
get thrown off the earth,” said Ray, “but we 
have got to kill the puppy’s bird all the same.” 
We walked behind Trix, up went some birds, 
and bang went both guns; but nothing fell— 
not even a feather. The farmer was the cause, 
of course—the farmer whose first words, as we 
thought, would be ‘“‘Get out;” but there he 
stood, holding his sides and all doubled up 
from laughing. ‘‘Well, boys, they got away 
that time, didn’t they? I thought you hunters 
were better shots. Why, that kind of shooting 
wouldn’t keep a dog alive.” At this we all 
had a hearty laugh, and then a little chat about 
the weather, the crops, and where we could find 
the birds. Suddenly Ray cried, ‘‘Trix has them 
again!’’ and sure enough, two hundred yards 
to our left Trix was on a point. ‘‘I would 
kind of like to see you shoot some birds, so I 
will just go along,” said the farmer. We all 
three moved on toward the dog. The birds 
flushed and we each dropped one. ‘Well, I'll 
be blowed!”’ said the farmer, ‘‘I never see that 
done before. What in Sam Hill did you give 
them a chance to get up for? You ought to 
have killed them right in their tracks—we 
never shoot that way around here.” I then 
explained to him how it was, and tried to con- 
vince him that, if he would learn to shoot on the 
wing, he would like it much better. Then the 


old fellow left us to go back to his work, while 
we went on across the field and flushed a few 
more birds; and then Ray called me. He said 
it was twelve o’clock, and that if we wanted 
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anything to eat we would have to strike 


straight for home. When we counted our 

birds, Ray produced eight, while I had five— 

not so bad, we thought, for one morning’s 

shoot. J. N. Patterson 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ONE TURKEY TALE—AND ANOTHER 


THEY were sitting around the fireplace, 
enjoying their cigars after a supper, which, 
cooked in that same fireplace and eaten after 
a long day on the lake, had been relished as 
only hungry hunters can relish such a meal. 
Now they were in the full tide of reminiscences. 

‘‘T heard a good turkey story the other day,’”’ 
said Jim Carter. ‘‘Joe Hartman was down here 
not long ago, and when a wild turkey showed 
itself in full view, he could not resist the tempta- 
tion to shoot, out of season though it was. Of 
course he knocked it over; and then he was 
scared. He hastily hid it under a clump of 
bushes and cleared out. Coming across an- 
other one of the party, a little later, he asked, 
in a casual sort of way: “‘Say, George, suppose 
you killed a wild turkey—what would you do?’ 
‘Why, take it home and eat it, of course,’ said 
George. ‘Would you, really? ‘Yes, sir!’ So 
when Joe got a good chance, he went back to 
find his turkey, and when he started home 
that afternoon, the turkey was in a gunny 
sack under the seat. 

““You know Joe’s wife’s sister lives next door 
tothem. That evening she went over to speak 
to her sister, and found the back door locked. 
Her knocking met no response and she re- 
turned and told her husband they all must be 
away. ‘It’s funny,’ she said. ‘I didn’t know 
Mary was to be away to-night.’ ‘Why, they 
are at home,’ answered John. ‘I saw a light 
in the dining room a little while ago.’ So he 
went over and knocked. No answer. He 
knocked again and again, and finally heard 
footsteps and the unlocking of an inner door. 
Then the key turned in the outside door; it 
opened a crack and Joe put his head out and 
asked what was wanted. No invitation to 
enter, you see. John gave his wife’s message, 
received the answer, and the door was shut, 
and he heard the two doors lock again. It 
seemed very queer. 

‘‘Next morning he started down town just 
as Joe did, and as they walked along a sudden 
thought struck John and he said, ‘So you 
killed a wild turkey yesterday?’ Joe looked 
up quickly. ‘Who said I did?’ he asked. ‘Oh, 
a fellow who saw you,’ said John, who really 
knew nothing at all, but was convinced he was 
on the right track. He kept pestering Joe 
with questions until he finally confessed, and 
said he and his wife were picking that turkey 
the evening before behind locked doors. John 
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promised to keep still if he were allowed a 
share, but Joe finally told the story himself.” 

“I know a better one than that, Jim,” said 
Will Borden. ‘‘Some of us boys were down 
on Running Lake, and in the night the dogs 
treed something near camp, and made such an 
uproar none of us could sleep. At last Jeff 
Peters said he had heard there was a turkey 
roost in that vicinity, and doubtless the dogs 
had treed some wild turkeys. I piled out with 
my gun .to investigate. Sure enough, there 
were the dogs at the foot of the tree, and I 
could see in the bright moonlight the turkeys 
on the branches turning their heads this way 
and that. I fired and knocked one over. The 
others seemed rather stupid, and I had time 
to fire again before they flew away. Then I 
went to pick up my two turkeys—but I didn’t, 
when I got close to them. They were buz- 
zards.” There was a solemn silence. Then 
Jim said, ‘‘That will do to go to bed on. Good 
night, gentlemen.”’ 

Marion Faris Wiley 


BIG GAME IN WYOMING 


PERHAPS it is natural the impression should 
exist that the ambition to kill big game pre- 
supposes a willingness to undergo hardships 
and privations. Formerly the conditions jus- 
tified such a supposition. To-day it is possible 
to find homelike, comfortable, and even luxu- 





IN CAMP ON THE ELK RANGE 


On this page under caption “Big Game in Wyoming’’ and particularly on another page in 
“About That Hunting Trip’’ will be found some timely hints as to where all manner of infor- 
mation on game laws, licenses, guides, hunting localities, ete., may be obtained 


rious accommodations in the very heart cf a 
wilderness. ‘This is particularly the case in the 
mountain region of Wyoming, probably Amer- 
ica’s best hunting grounds for elk, antelope, 
bear, mountain sheep and mountain lion, and 
though a broken and rugged country, still one 
that is easily hunted, because the greater por- 
tion of it is not heavily wooded. The Wyoming 
law requires a $50 license fee from each hunter 
and provides that each individual shall engage 
a resident guide, excepting that a man and 
woman may hunt together with one guide 
thus guarding against the accidental shooting 
of fellow hunters and unintentional transgres- 
sions of the game laws. Each hunter may kill 
and take out of the state two elk, two deer, two 
antelope, one mountain sheep, one mountain 
goat, and bear, lion, waterfowl and small game 
without limit. B. D. Sheffield has a most com- 
modious, comfortable and desirably located 
headquarters camp—‘‘Teton Lodge’’—near 
Moran, Uinta County, and can accommodate 
and find enjoyable sport for any number of 
patrons. 8S. N. Leek, Jackson, Wyoming, is 
another competent and well-equipped guide 
with the best of big game country within easy 
reach of his camp. 


THE DESTRUCTIVENESS OF WEASELS 


OnE fine morning last spring, while out with 
my gun after the chipmunks, crows, and black- 
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birds that were busily helping the corn to 
‘‘come up,” I got a momentary glimpse of a 
small animal on a stone wall two hundred yards 
away, and thinking it was a chipmunk, strolled 
on in that direction. I had gone about half the 
distance when the animal popped up again, 
and I saw that it was a weasel that I was par- 
ticularly anxious to kill. I had noted his 
work among the rabbits and other small game 
for several years, but had had no chance to 
kill him, and he was too old and wise to trap. 
I knew he had destroyed more game in the 
last two or three years than many sportsmen 
kill in a lifetime, and that his death would 
result in more good than an amendment 
to the game law—if it was enforced no more 
than most of them are. There he was, seven- 
ty-five yards away, facing me, his head and 
breast offering barely two square inches in 
which to place a killing shot—and my gun 
was loaded with No. 8s. The question was, 
whether to risk a shot or run chances of get- 
ting one at shorter range. I decided to wait, 
and did not move a muscle. 

The weasel again disappeared in the wall, 
but in about a minute I had another momen- 
tary glimpse as his snake-like body glided 
through the stone-work. There was no time 
to raise my gun before he was gone. Would 
he show himself again? Standing perfectly 
still and keeping the wall on either side of me 
in view, I waited for at least ten minutes; 
then a white spot in an opening between 
the stones attracted my attention and a closer 
inspection showed it to be the breast of the 
weasel. He was not over twenty yards away 
and I could even catch the reddish glitter of 
his beady eyes. Raising my gun with a 
scarcely perceptible motion—for nothing will 
frighten a shy creature quicker than an abrupt 
movement—lI held the bead of the Ithaca true 
upon that bit of white, and said as I pulled 
the trigger, ‘‘There is a hundred head of 
small game saved for next fall’s shooting.” 

A short time previous I had had a dispute 
about the average weight of a weasel, and the 
estimates by different parties ran from one to 
two pounds. My own guess was the lighter 
weight, and as this specimen seemed to be as 
large as I had ever seen, I decided to weigh 
him. The result astonished me, for he weighed 
exactly eight and one-half ounces. It seems 
incredible that so small an animal can be so 
destructive. One can easily kill a flock of 
full-grown fowls in a night, and I have known 
a weasel to get in a building infested with 
rats and not quit killing as long as there was a 
live rat left. Accounts are on record of large 
hawks being killed by weasels that they 
had picked up as lawful game. I once saw 
a brace of fox terriers run a weasel to earth in 
an open field; they dug it out, but, though 


both were experienced vermin killers, had a 
very tough job killing that weasel. 

The result of my observations during twenty- 
five years spent in the woods and fields in a 
good game country, is that the weasel is the 
most destructive enemy the small game has to 
contend against. Dogs that are allowed to 
run at large, cats, hawks and foxes all kill 
game; but there is a chance to escape from 
all these by hiding in holes in the ground or in 
hollow trees; but a weasel will follow a track 
like a bloodhound, and can enter anywhere. 
It is no uncommon thing to see a rabbit run- 
ning through the woods, squealing with 
terror, a weasel in close pursuit; and well may 
the rabbit squeal, for his chances of escape are 
not one in a hundred. If anyone doubis 
this, let him find the track of a weasel on a 
fresh fall of snow. The track, I may remark, 
resembles that of a fox—though of course 
smaller—and it will be seen that the prints 
are made by two feet striking side by side 
like this: 


instead of a single footprint, as in the fox 
track. If the track is followed a few hours 
in a country where there are plenty of rabbits, 
it is not unusual to find that from ten to twenty 
rabbits have been killed by a single weasel in a 
night, while a fox will rarely kill more than 
two or three. A fox will eat the carcasses 
of animals, scraps from a house or camp, or 
offal where big game has been butchered; a 
gray fox will not decline apples, nuts and 
berries. There are many nights, during heavy 
snows or storms, when the rabbits do not 
venture from their holes and the foxes have 
no chance to catch them. I have often seen 
where a fox had lain in wait at a rabbit burrow 
as a cat watches for a mouse, but in the end 
was compelled to go away without his game. 

A weasel, on the contrary, can follow a rab- 
bit wherever he may choose to go. The fine 
sport that fox hunting affords, together with 
the commercial value of their skins, will pre- 
vent foxes from increasing in numbers very 
rapidly; but the pelt of the weasei is not worth 
taking, and the animal itself is seldom en- 
countered by hunters. So it goes on destroy- 
ing the game, and has no enemies to hinder 
its natural increase. I think the sportsmen’s 
clubs might do more towards making good 
hunting by offering a bounty on weasels than 
by trying to stock the country with game that 
is not adapted to our climate. A _ small 
deadfall, baited with a rabbit-leg or a bird- 
head, will often secure the little pest, while it 
will not catch so large an animal as a dog or 
cat. Foxes and rabbits are often abundant 
in the same locality, but where you see weasel 
tracks the rabbits soon disappear. 

B. K. Thorne 
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‘‘HOW THE PERFESSER WORKED IT” 


Yow! Yow! Yow! Yow! 

“Ef you dawgs don’t shet up, I’ll hammer 
the sunlight outen you, d’yer hear me? As I 
wuz sayin’, my fren’, them is right knowin’ 
dawgs. Why, I’ll eat them ’ere boots if I’m 
tellin’ yer a lie when I say they understan’s 
the United States langwidge. But they’s 
peculiar, jes’ the same. I dassent tell a lie 
when they is near, but what they lets out the 
most all fired, durndest howls yer ever saw. 
But ter go on with my story: I wuz goin’ ter 
tell yer how it pays some people ter think quick. 
Yer know brains wuz given to a man ter think 
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“HE TURNS IT ON THE BAER AN’ BEGINS 
SHOOTIN’, THOUGH HIS GUN WAS 
SHAKIN’ LIKE AN’ ASPEN”’ 


quick with, or else he’d fergit it. Do you re- 
member the bug perfesser that wuz stoppin’ 
here last summer? No? Well, I’m goin’ ter 
tell yer how he had one er them think quick 
spells. It surely wuz a pippin think . 

“T wuz guidin’ him then an’ I didn’t hev 
nothin’ ter do but cook his meals an’ keep things 
a bit hum like fer him. This pertickler mornin’ 
I wuz cookin brekfas’ an’ wond’rin’ when the 
perfesser would kum ter eat, when I hears a 
sort of a human screech from off ter north of 
the shanty. Natcherly, I was curious; so I 
come inside the house, put the bolt on the door 
an’ then looked out that ere winder ter see if 
I could locate that sound. And what do 
yer spose? There was a big cinnymun 
baer at the top of the hill, jes’ about 
eight feet frum the perfesser. I know’d there 
wuz bugs on that baer—they all has ’em in 
the summer time—but I wuzn’t quite sure 
from the perfesser’s axshuns jes’ whether he 
wanted ter exzamine them baer bugs or not. 
I seed he had his gun out, but it wuz shakin’ so 
he couldn’t get a bead on the crittur. As I 
wuz sayin’, not bein’ sure from the _per- 
fesser’s axshuns jes what his plans wuz, I kept 
that ’ere door locked awaitin’ fer instrukshuns. 

‘*All of a suddint, the perfesser lets out an- 
other human screech an’ hits it for the shanty 
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The baer, he didn’t know no better, an’ he 
follered. I thought sure the perfesser would 
want ter kum in, then; but, not bein’ extry 
sure, I didn’t open the door, fer fear of disturbin’ 
him. You know how finnicky these sinetific 
men be. 

“‘The perfesser reaches the door, an’ he tries 
ter get in. He lets out one more er them 
humans, an’ then sez, ‘Fer Gawd’s sake, let 
me in!’ I know’d the baer wuz almost onto him, 
so I axed him, ‘Be you all alone?’ 

“All of asuddint, I heard him stop his yellin’, 
an’ wuz almost sure I heard him change it ter 
lafter. It wuz a suddint change, but I know’d 
he must er had his reasons. Then he begins 
ter shoot, an’, jes’ as sure as my name’s Wil- 
lyums, I could see that baer er gettin’ them 
bullits so hot and heavy that he laid down an’ 
quit, an’ it wuzn’t but a minit before the per- 
fesser sez, ‘Yer kin kum out now, Willyums; 
there’s no danger.’ 

“T thought perhaps he’d had a crazy idea 
about me bein’ too scared ter kum out, but I 
could see he wuz too sensible a man ter hev 
any foolish notions like that. So I opened the 
door jes’ a trifle, so’s not ter kum too suddin 
on him—he prob’ly bein’ still a bit nervous— 
and, Great Seizur! what d’yer spose he’d bin 
doin’? 

‘‘When that baer chased him to the shanty 
he gave himself up fer a lost rabbit. You see, 
he wuz shakin’ so that he couldn’t hold his gun 
steddy Then he does the ‘think quick’ act. 
He seed that funnel er hangin’ on the peg out- 
side by the door and, grabbin’ it quick, he 
turns it on the baer an’ begins shootin’, though 
his gun wuz shakin’ like an aspen. 

“But the funnel wuz pretty broad near the 
big end, an’ it caught them bullits one after 
another. Through the funnel they went an’ 
kum out the nozzle, straight fer Mr. Baer. 
Killed him deader ’n a door nail. 

‘‘] reckon that baer didn’t like the idea of 
bein’ taken fer a demijuhn, but he didn’t do 
much kickin’.” 

Yow! Yow! Yow! Yow! 

“You dawys jes’ sk-< up! Yer keeps on a 
howlin’ like thai, ard the stranger’ll think yer 
haint got uo ’telligenve.” Bob Jennings 


ON BARNEGAT BAY 


AN article in the June number of Fre,p anp 
SrreaM on the excellent fishing in Barnegat 
Bay, decided me to spend my vacation there— 
with my wife and son and a party of ladies 
and gentlemen. I engaged apartments two 
weeks ahead at the Bay View Hotei, near Ware- 
town Junction, kept by that prince of hosts— 
John Tate. We have just returned and I 
want to tell you a little something about our 
outing. 

We had a pleasant run of an hour and a half 
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from Philadelphia to Waretown Junction, where 
we took stages for a mile over a good road to 
the hotel, situated a very short distance from 
the bay and overlooking the water. Flowering 
meadows lie toward the south; north and west 
cedars and pines abound, with here and there 
a farmer’s home in the distance, almost hidden 
by the green of the growing timber. John Tate 
weighs two hundred and fifty pounds, is as 
genial and good natured as he is big, and looks 
closely to the pleasure of his patrons. He is 
assisted by his three sons, Hunter, Charlie, and 
Jack, all noble fellows. Mrs. Tate looks to the 
comfort of the ladies and makes her departing 
guests wish they were just arriving. 

The atmosphere of Barnegat is dry, balmy 
and invigorating, and an immense tonic to the 
appetite. Everybody eats three square meals 
a day, goes to bed early, and sleeps the sleep of 
the just until morning. While contemplating 
going to Barnegat I gave much thought to the 
mosquito question, but after getting there I 
was agreeably surprised to find there had been 
no occasion for it. The hotel is well screened, 
but such precaution seemed scarcely necessary, 
as on the porches and over on the pier I heard 
but little complaint of mosquitoes. There is 
quite a long pier running out into the bay. The 
fish taken are principally weak fish or sea trout, 
in weight from one to two pounds. A catch 
of two to three hundred is considered an or- 
dinary day’s sport. Four or five boats will in 
all probability bring in from eight hundred to a 
thousand fish, and many of them are given to 
whomsoever will take them, while others are 
left on the pier to be kicked in the water by the 
bare-foot. urchins who are always on hand. 
One afternoon I counted fifty nice fresh fish 
piled on the wharf, and when I asked whose 
they were, was told, ‘‘Anybody’s who wants 
them.’”’ I tried to get some of the boys to take 
them, but they all refused. I selected a half 
dozen of the largest ones and got a little fellow 
to promise he would take them home with him. 
Let us hope the rest furnished food for the gulls, 
hawks and crows. It certainly dampened my 
ardor for fishing. I felt it to be a wanton waste, 
though I heard many of the natives are salting 
the fish and packing them away for winter use. 

As for crabs in the bay, their number is 
legion, and they furnish fine sport for the little 
girls and boys who fish from the pier. One 
afternoon, on my return from fishing, I saw 
several boys having a hilarious time roasting 
crabs in a fire made near the pier. Three or 
four caught the crabs and shook them from 
their nets on to the coals, while the others kept 
the fire up and attended to the roasting. It 
was fun for the boys, but hard on the crabs. 
One little fellow was severely pinched on a 
finger in trying to get a crab from his net, but 
he just gave a yell, jerked his finger loose, 
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clapped it in his mouth and told that crab 
some funny things he would do to it. Of course 
all the other boys wanted to see his finger, but 
it did not interfere with the roast; that biting 
crab was cooked in a particularly hot part of 
the fire and was put aside for the bitten boy 
to eat. 

While fishing one day I thought of our 
“Unkel David,” and my thoughts were that 
if all those fish were ‘‘katfish,’’ he could make 
his camp there for the rest of his days and live 
in clover; but as Unkel David only fishes for 
‘‘kats,”’ the place would have no charm for him, 
since I could not hear of a ‘‘katfish ” ever having 
been caught in those waters. 

Some of the men cross the bar and go out 
to sea to fish. One day while I was there, two 
boats went out and brought in a large number 
of hake, flounders, bluefish, sea-bass and two 
véry queer looking things they called sea 
’possums—a flat fish with a head smaller, but 
much like a’possum’s head. With its ‘‘flap- 
pers” drawn back and tied around its body, and 
with its ’possum-like tail it bears a remarkable 
resemblance to that animal. 

Barnegat Bay is fourteen miles long, and from 
four to five miles wide, with an average depth 
of eight or ten feet. The water is very clear 
and its tide seldom rises more than six inches. 
It is made from the sea coming out through a 
narrow channel in which the larger fish prey 
upon the smaller ones, and it is probably owing 
to this and the shallowness of the water of the 
bay keeping the larger fish out, that the weak- 
fish are so plentiful there. They are impounded 
as it were. 

The gunning in the vicinity of Waretown 
is said to be very good. In the spring and 
fall the different kinds of snipe and plover 
abound, and in the fall and winter there are 
ducks, geese, brant, quail and rabbits. One 
of the amusements of the guests of the hotel. 
while sitting on the porches, was to give the 
bob-white call and listen to the birds answering 
from many directions—some from quite near 
the house. The cover for quail is good, and I 
imagine gunning for them would be hard work; 
but for plover and snipe it would be as easy as 
walking over an open meadow. 

S. R. Skillern, M.D. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


A WATERPROOFING FORMULA 


Quite frequently we have inquiries for a 
formula for water-proofing tents and _ flies, 
and a recent experiencefof our own has 
brought conviction that it is well to know 
how a superfluity of moisture may be pre- 
vented from percolating through canvas shelters 
to the discomfort of the campers, who would 
appreciate a more perfect protection from the 
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elements. Kephart suggests, in his ‘‘Camping 
and Woodcraft,” two or three different methods 
of treating fabrics to make them waterproof, 
and of these the following. apparently is con- 
sidered best: 

“Dissolve one-half pound of alum in four 
gallons of boiling rain water. It is essential 
that soft water be used. Similarly, in a sep- 
arate vessel, dissolve one-half pound of sugar 
of lead (lead acetate) in 4 gallons of water. 
This is double the proportion of alum usually 
recommended, and better results will follow 
from it, because it insures the precipitation of 
all the lead in the form of sulphate. Let the 
solutions stand until clear, then pour the alum 
liquor into a clean vessel and add the sugar 
of lead solution. Let stand a few hours. Then 
pour off the clear liquor, thoroughly work the 
fabric in it, so that every part is quite pene- 
trated, squeeze out, stretch and dry. Remember 
that sugar of lead is poisonous if taken in- 
ternally.”’ 


A NOTABLE CONFERENCE 

THE members and delegates of the National 
Association of Game and Fish Wardens and 
Commissioners met at Mammoth Hot Springs 
Hotel, Fort Yellowstone, Thursday, August 8, 
1907. General Young, superintendent of the 
park, was int oduced and extended a warm 
welcome to the convention. He discussed 
the administration of the park as a game 
refuge and propagating preserve in a very 
interesting and instructive way. Referring 
to the herd of buffalo in the park, Gen- 
eral Young stated that the herd now num- 
bered sixty-five head, about half of which 
were kept in a corral near the fort and the 
balance in a more remote location. He stated 
that the increase had been slow but sure, but 
that unfortunately, the increase in number of 
males exceeded that of the cows. Owing to the 
rigid enforcement of the park regulations and 
the more strict enforcement of the game laws 
by surrounding states, there is now little 
or no poaching of big game in the park. The 
national forests surrounding the park, and their 
regular patrol, further serve as an added pro- 
tection to the game in and surrounding the 
park. There are large numbers of elk now in 
the park, and the surplus overflows into the 
surrounding states to keep up their supply. 
There are also many antelope and, owing to the 
change in the Montana law permitting one of 
these animals to be killed by each hunter each 
season, it will be necessary to guard them much 
more closely than formerly to prevent their ex- 
termination. ‘ 

President Scott made a response to General 
Young’s address of welcome; then invited 
Col. Anderson, former acting superintendent of 


the park, who was present, to address the meet- 
ing. Col. Anderson’s address was exceedingly 
interesting. He was first statiened in the park 
in 1881. Up to that time little or no effort had 
been made to protect the game in the park, 
and the surrounding states were equally lax. 
His entire force of assistants consisted of one 
scout, or guide. However, his support was 
gradually increased until he was finally able 
to reduce poaching to a minimum. 

Dr. T. 8. Palmer, of Washington, D. C., in 
charge of game preservation, under the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, Department of Agricul- 
ture, was present at the meeting and gave an 
instructive address. As chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, he reported 
that a complete digest of the game laws of all 
the states of the Union had been prepared, 
carefully indexed, and would soon be distributed 
to all the state wardens and commissioners of 
the United States. A digest of all court de- 
cisions on game cases has also been prepared 
and will soon be printed and distributed. Novel 
features in recent game legislation were enumer- 
ated by Dr. Palmer, also the growth of the 
license idea. He pointed out dangers which 
commissioners would encounter from large 
revenues from this source, and suggested proper 
ways to avoid them. What Dr. Palmer terms 
‘the new game protection” was urged as con- 
trasted to the older methods, which have all 
been devoted to curtailing the hunting priv- 
ileges. As an aid to the older method he ad- 
vocated artificial propagation and feeding of 
wild game, calling attention to the success 
achieved in the Yellowstone Park. He gave 
the history of the importation of English 
pheasants, and the success or failures attending 
the attempts to establish them in various sec- 
tions of the country, and pointed out that the 
failures were largely due to lack of abundant 
food and shelter, which are essential to suc- 
cess with these birds. 

A summary of the reports of the state war- 
dens and commissioners of the northwestern 
Rocky Mountain states, and of the superin- 
tendent of the Yellowstone National Park, was 
presented by Dr. Palmer, showing conclusively 
the effect of protection as affecting big game, 
and especially the increase due to the absolute 
protection afforded in the park. In Colorado 
deer have increased materially in the past 
four years, while elk are nearly extinct, owing 
to the inroads of the tooth-hunters. Antelope 
are increasing. Deer are also increasing in 
Idaho; elk are overflowing into the state from 
the park; a considerable and increasing num- 
ber of moose are found; antelope are increasing 
under absolute protection, and it is estimated 
that there are three or four hundred mountain 
sheep in the state. In Montana a great increase 
has been noted in deer and elk—the latter due 
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chiefly to the refuge afforded by the National 
Park. The herds seem to consist chiefly of 
cows, they being protected; few old bulls are 
found. Some moose and caribou are known 
and seen to be increasing, owing to absolute 
protection. Antelope are numerous, but, owing 
to recent legislation creating an open season 
on them, will doubtless be greatly reduced this 
year. Mountain sheep and goats seem to be 
increasing slowly. In Wyoming there is a herd 
of about two hundred elk in the Big Horn 
Mountains, and deer are increasing slightly. 
There are a few moose and a close season has 
been established on this animal until 1912. 
Antelope are decreasing at an alarming rate. 
In, the National Park, where no hunting or 
shooting is allowed at any time, deer have 
been growing tamer and more numerous year 
by year. They may be seen in all parts of the 
park. In the winter they come down by 
hundreds to the parade ground at Fort Yellow- 
stone and to the alfalfa meadows at Gardiner. 
No estimate can be made as to their number, 
which is known to be very large. Elk have 
been maintained at the maximum number 
which can be supported in the park—about 
25,000—for several years, the increase over- 
flowing into the adjoining states to replenish 
their supply. Year by year this animal has 
learned to confine its range more and more to 
the park boundaries. Elk confine their summer 
range to the higher altitudes bordering on the 
snow line of the mountains, where the more 
tender and juicy grasses are found, and insect 
pests are absent; but, with the approach of 
winter, move down into the valleys and even 
out into adjoining states, seeking their food 
and, in many cases, creating havoc with the 
ranchman’s winter supply of hay. Several hun- 
dred tons of alfalfa have been cut and stacked 
by the park superintendent this season for the 
use of elk for winter feed. Next to deer and elk, 
the antelope are most numerous of the large 
game animals in the park. There are known 
to be at least 2,000 in that part of the park 
adjacent to the alfalfa meadows at Gardiner, 
where hundreds of them feed even in summer. 
A few moose are known to be in the park, but 
they confine their range to the more remote 
and inaccessible regions and are seldom seen. 
Mountain sheep and goats have not increased 
as rapidly as might be wished, owing, probably, 
to the ravages of disease and predatory animals. 
About a hundred sheep are known to make 
their home on Mount Everts, opposite Fort 
Yellowstone. The herd of buffalo, referred to 


before, are in fine, healthy condition and are 
greatly increasing in number. 

One of the most interesting addresses was 
made by L. T. Carleton, chairman of the com- 
mission of inland fisheries and game of the 
state of Maine. Maine is one of the oldest game 
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states, yet, owing to a wise system of protection, 
is today the greatest hunting and fishing resort 
on the continent. During 1906 the Maine 
commission collected $41,000 from non-resident 
license sales, charging $5 for bird licenses and 
$10 additional for big game. Mr. Carleton 
estimates that $15,000,000 is left in the state 
of Maine every season by the 500,000 non- 
resident tourists who annually visit that state 
in quest of fish and game. It is estimated that 
for at least five years past 25,000 deer and 500 
moose have been killed annually, and the 
supply does not seem to diminish; yet in 1867, 
when attention first began to be given to game 
protection in Maine, moose and deer were all 
but extinct in that state. Caribou disappeared 
suddenly several years ago and have not re- 
turned. Maine has an admirable system of 
ligensing guides, 2,100 being registered at 
present. Taxidermists and camp keepers are 
also required to register and take out licenses. 
An alien hunting license of $15 is also charged. 
No resident license is required. Mr. Carleton 
strongly favored congressional protection of 
migratory birds. 

David E. Farr, the newly appointed state 
game and fish commissioner of Colorado, re- 
ported game conditions improving in that state, 
a universal hunting license, guide license, and 
taxidermist license, being required. The 
Colorado law is novel in form, being permissive 
instead of prohibitory, all birds and animals 
being absolutely protected except wherein 
special permission is given to kill them. 

Gen. George Stone, president of the Cali- 
fornia board of fish and game commissioners, 
and Chas. A. Vogelsang, chief deputy, both 
discussed California game conditions and game 
laws. That state has recently enacted a 
universal license law and will collect a revenue 
of $75,000 from that source the first year. An 
alien fee of $25 is charged and non-residents 
are required to pay $10 for hunting privileges. 
One interesting fact brought out was that the 
much despised carp is no longer dreaded in 
California, but is regarded as a desirable food 
for the black bass, which are known to be 
thriving and increasing in carp-infested waters. 
California has had marked success in the intro- 
duction of new species of fish, and in the propa- 
gation and distribution of native species of 
both salt and fresh water fish. 

Dr. Geo. W. Field, chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts commission of fisheries and game, 
and John W. Delano, superintendent of hatch- 
eries of the same state, both addressed the 
convention. The Massachusetts commission is 
supported by direct appropriations, no license 
fee being charged. It furnishes one of the 
most striking examples of successful game 
protection in the country. This state, while 
the most densely populated of any state in the 
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Drawn by Francis Lee Jaques 


THERE ARE STUBBLE FIELDS YONDER 


Canada geese leaving for the feeding grounds at daybreak 


Not even to the deer hunter when the antlered 


head appears above the undergrowth comes a thrill of keener delight than the goose 
shooter knows at the “Honk! Honk!” of the oncoming flock 


Union, save Rhode Island, has wild deer in 
every county. Deer are absolutely protected 
and have been for some years, except that 
farmers have the option of killing them when 
destroying their crops, or of collecting from the 
state for actual damage. Practically all choose 
the latter alternative. 

Geo. W. Clark, deputy warden for the North- 
ern district of Illinois, reported that his state 


had collected $180,000 last year from licenses, 
a fund sufficient to make the game protection 
department of that state independent and self- 
supporting. Mr. Clark also related the success- 
ful experience of Illinois in rearing English 
pheasants on a large scale. 

The progress being made in the South in 
protection of birds and game was discussed by 
T. Gilbert Pearson of North Carolina, secretary 
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of the national association of Audubon societies. 
Mr. Pearson is also state game warden of North 
Carolina by virtue of a law which makes the 
Audubon society responsible for the execution 
of the game laws in that state. He outlines 
the purposes and methods of the society— 
whith is absolutely non-political—its work 
being largely done through the schools, farmer’s 
granges and lectures. In some portions of 
the South, game conditions are yet almost 
intolerable. In certain localities in Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina robins (game birds 
in that section) are shot by thousands, and 
even fed to the hogs. Seven thousand mourn- 
ing doves were killed in one day near Augusta, 
Ga., last fall. Each year $75,000 to $100,000 
is paid for game in Currituck county, N. C. 
The sale of game and spring shooting of migra- 
tory fowl are universal in the South, and many 
southern states have county game laws. Con-" 
ditions are slowly improving, however, Alabama 
being a notable example, which state recently 
adopted a law framed according to modern and 
enlightened ideas of game protection. 

Carlos Avery, executive agent of the Minne- 
sota state game and fish commission, discussed 
the Minnesota ideas of game and fish protection 
as expressed in her laws—some admirable 
features being the prohibition of the sale, 
cold storage or shipment of game, and spring 
shooting of either migratory waterfowl or 
native birds. Minnesota has had marked 
success in the hatching and distribution of 
native fish. This state claims greater advan- 
tages and attractions in fishing and hunting 
than any other state and will undoubtedly in 
time rival Maine as a tourist’s resort. 

An important feature of the convention was 
the presence of several national forest super- 
visors and rangers. It is the policy of the 
Interior Department of the United States Gov- 
ernment to co-operate with the state authorities 
of the several states in the protection of game 
in the national forests. E. A. Sherman, chief 
inspector of the national forests for the district 
comprising Montana, Northern Idaho and 
northern Wyoming, outlined the work of the 
forest service with special reference to game 
protection. Forest supervisors and rangers are 
also made deputy game wardens wherever 
possible, and work as such under the authority 
of the several state wardens. Among others to 
address the convention were Wm. N. Stephens, 
State Game Warden of Idaho, and his chief 
deputy, B. T. Livingston, and Wm. F. Scott, 
State Game and Fish Warden of Montana. 
Mr. Scott has reduced the work of his office to a 
model system and the delegates received many 
valuable suggestions from his explanation of 
his methods. Much routine work was also 
accomplished at this meeting, all of which con- 
serve to the good of game protection. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 


COAST 


“COOTING” ON 


Axsour two hours’ ride from Boston, on the 
South shore, there is a small village. It is 
one of the best for ‘‘cooting’’ on the coast of 
Massachusetts, and during the summer and 
early fall there are many shore-birds on the 
beach. During October the coot flight is at 
its best, so we left Boston on the first day of 
that month. 

Aiter a tiresome ride we stepped from the 
smoker to the platform of a small station. The 
station agent and the barge-driver were the 
only people to greet us. There was only one 
house to be seen—nothing else but trees. The 
‘‘coach” or barge that carries the people to the 
village, a distance of two ‘‘country”’ miles, is 
very much out of date and is drawn by two 
horses that Bill called ‘‘hair-trunks.” From 
the station to the village the road is level but 
very sandy, and during the hot summer it is 
like the Sahara Desert in asand storm. In wet 
weather it is just mud. At this time it was 
just damp enough to lay the dust—so we had 
a very pleasant ride. As the horses crawled 
along we passed the Governor Winslow house, 
one of the interesting landmarks of early days, 
now in need of repair and a coat of paint, al- 
though a sign tells us that the present occupant 
is a painter. Then the ocean came into view 
beyond the marsh, where Daniel Webster went 
gunning. Half an hour more along the edge 
of this marsh and we arrived at the village. It 
has a main street with a few cottages on each 
side, one hotel, one store and a_ post-office. 
In June, July and August the cottages are let 
to the “‘city folks,” but after the first of Sep- 
tember they may be hired very cheap. We 
hired one that set back from the beach, on the 
bank of a small river that emptied into the 
ocean about two hundred yards away. At high 
tide the water came right up to our back door. 

We were up the next day bright and early, 
but the morning itself was not very bright, 
although it might have been early. The wind 
was all wrong and it was cloudy and damp. 
Coots fly best with a northerly or an easterly 
inshore breeze, but this morning the wind was 
westerly and offshore. We were in good 
spirits (not alcoholic) and this was our first 
day, so we decided to try the coots whether 
the conditions were favorable or not. Taking 
plenty of shells loaded with No. 2 shot we 
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shoved off and rowed down stream, and then | 


out to sea a mile or so, and set our decoys. 
We put out two strings of shingles, about fifty 
or sixty feet apart at right angles with the 
shore, and made sure that the mud-hooks or 
grapples were holding well. 


two strings of shingles and the boat. 





Then we set out F 
a string of blocks about half way between the | 
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COOTING ON THE MASSACHUSETTS COAST 


“Shingles” or “shadows”? are made from 
half-inch boards and are used to attract the 
birds from a distance. They are in pairs, one 
shingle on each end of a thin board. The first 
pair, nearest to the anchor, is about two feet 
wide, the next is an inch wider and so on to the 
end of the string; thus they can be ‘“‘nested”’ 
each pair inside the other when not in use. 
They take up no more room in the dory than 
one pair, but make quite a showing when strung 
out on the water. The ‘‘blocks” are full- 
shaped and take up considerable room in the 
boat. I prefer a set or string of each, both 
blocks and shingles. The shingles show up 
well from the side, but not from the front or 
rear; the blocks can be seen from any direction, 
particularly from above. South of the decoys, 
less than a gun-shot, we dropped the anchor 
of the dory. The dory anchor is made fast 
to a buoy so that when a bird is knocked down 
it is not necessary to pull up the anchor; you 
simply throw over the buoy. In rough weather 
with a heavy sea running, it is bad enough to 
pick up your buoy after ‘‘shooting-over” a 
cripple or picking up a dead bird; but without 
the buoy it would be almost impossible to get 
back to the same position. 

Well, we were finally settled and ready to 
shoot. It seemed as though the coots were 
never coming; but at last appeared a thin line, 
hardly visible, just above the horizon, away 
up to nor’ard. If you are ‘‘green,” you 
will see nothing at first, and your dory-mate 
will tell you just what he thinks about you if 
you don’t “duck down.” After that, ‘‘get 
down!” will be sufficient. We had seen coots 
before, so we waited for them to ‘‘come in” 
with only our eyebgows above the ‘“‘gun’nel.” 
Somehow we could not take our eyes from 
that wavy line; it was so fascinating. At first 
it seemed as though it were not coming any 
nearer, but gradually it grows larger and more 
distinct, until, all at once, it is a fluttering mass. 
Then, before we realized it, there was a bunch 
of coots that looked as big as barns, and they 
were right over the shingles. Coots always 
appear to be nearer than they really are; so, 
had we been over anxious and fired at them 
then,we probably would have been surprised that 
none dropped. It did not seem possible that 
a shot could be fired into such a mass and not 
hit one, at the least; but there is plenty of space 
that a coot doesn’t occupy, and it is quite a 
trick to judge distance correctly on the water. 

We waited until they were just inside the 
shingles and we could see the whites of their 
eyes. Each picked out a bird and held well 
ahead—for it is better to lead too much than 
too little—and fired. They scattered, and we 
both fired our second barrels. Nothing dropped 
~but our self esteem. The coots kept on going 
south and we watched them out of sight. Some- 
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times a bunch will fly right along after being 
shot into, but one will seem to lag behind a 
little, then suddenly go down to the water, and 
that bird is hit. Still, a coot can carry off a 
lot of shot. No such luck for us this time! It 
was plain that we were in need of practice; 
for we know better than to put the blame on the 
man who made the gun; guns generally shoot 
where they are pointed. There were only two 
or three bunches and one or two singles that 
came in after that, and most of those were 
very long shots. We fired both barrels at 
every opportunity, but went ashore at noon 
empty handed and hungry enough to eat any- 
hing from a boiled shirt to a tarred rope. 

After a good square meal we felt much 
better and, as we still had the ‘‘fever,” de- 
cided to try the beach for shore birds. We 
walked about a mile and saw several sin- 
gle peep and one or two flocks of other 
species, but did not get a shot. It was use- 
less trying to walk up within range; so we 
built a stand or blind of barrel-staves and sea- 
weed, covered it with sand and put out a 
dozen plover decoys, on the beach close to the 
water. Nearly every bird that we fired at we 
brought down, getting five out of one flock 
that turned to the decoys, but that could not 
make up for the poor shooting we did in the 
morning. There is quite a difference between 
shooting on the solid ground and shooting from 
a dory that is rolling and pitching in a sea. 
If you don’t think so, try it. 

The next morning we went out cooting again, 
and at first we missed just as we did the day 
before. During the night the wind had worked 
around to the nor’east and it was rather misty— 
just the weather for coots, and they were flying, 
too. A lone white-winged coot came in; I 
slipped on a rope or thole-pin, making commo- 
tion enough to turn him, and he went over the 
boat, high up. Bill let go, hit him hard, and 
he came down; but his head was out straight 
and his wings tight to his body, and when he 
struck the water he went right down without 
hardly leaving a ripple. We never saw him 
again, but the spell had been broken. After 
that we killed one or two every now and then; 
which made us feel much better. We stayed 
out all that day and went ashore well satisfied 
with ourselves and at peace with all the world 

We went out cooting almost every day, ex- 
cepting Sunday, for two weeks. Some days 
we stopped only one or two fowl, but we en- 
joyed the salt air and the sun baths. For the 
man who is tied down by business but likes the 
fresh air when he does take a day off, cooting 
is the sport to follow.’ Of course, there are 
some who do not enjoy the salt water. A man 
can spend a day or two cooting off the coast of 
Massachusetts, with very small’expense or loss 
of time, with more opportunities to shoot than 














at any other kind of game in New England, 
and derive the greatest benefit from it. You 
can eat, not nibble, when you get ashore. And 
when bed-time comes, and you blow out the 
light’ and turn-in, you’re ‘“‘healthy tired’ and 
you go to sleep. The next morning you are 
up at sunrise and are ready and anxious, after 
a good breakfast, to start in all over again. 

Arthur F. Means, Jr. 

Boston, Mass. 


DRAWING 


OUR MOOSE 


THE moose (Alces americanus), which is the 
subject of number eight of the animal studies 
by Mr. Maurer, on page 462 of this issue, is the 
largest animal of the deer family, living or ex- 
tinct. Even the Irish elk, with antlers which, 
in at least one specimen, spread 9 feet 3 inches, 
was a smaller animal. It is a satisfaction to 
know that the most colossal deer that ever trod 
the earth is alive to-day, and an inhabitant of 
our continent. 

Imagine an antlered animal standing be- 
tween six and seven feet high at the shoulders, 
its legs quite four feet long, its neck and body 
covered with a heavy thatch of coarse, purplish- 
gray hair, from three to six inches long, and its 
huge head crowned with massive antlers spread- 
ing from five to six feet in width. Its head is 
among the lower branches of the forest, and its 
long legs stride with indifferent ease over fallen 
tree-trunks which to the hunter are barriers 
to be climbed over, slowly and laboriously. The 
female moose has no antlers, but in bulk she 
almost equals the proportions of the male. 
Out of every thousand females, only one has 
s “ben.” 

The moose is not a grazing animal, like the 
elk, and most other members of the deer family. 
It lives by ‘‘browsing,” or eating the bark, 
twigs and leaves of certain trees, and also moss 
and lichens. It is strictly a forest animal, and 
is never found on open, treeless plains. It is 
very fond of still water, and is much given to 
frequenting the small lakes and ponds which 
abound in some portions of its home. It is as 
fond of wading in shallow water as a boy, and 
is a ready and powerful swimmer. It loves 
to feed upon lily pads and stems, and moose 
hunters claim that it even seeks the bulbs 
growing in the muddy bottom. 

The moose is yet found in northern Maine, 
New Brunswick, Canada, Manitoba, northern 


Minnesota, northwestern Wyoming, Idaho, 
British Columbia, Alberta, Athabasca, Yukon 


and Alaska. In none of these, however, are 
moose so abundant as in Alaska, around Cook 
Inlet. The southern limit of the moose in 
North America is the head of Green River, 
Wyoming, which corresponds in latitude with 


Albany, New York. 
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THE CAT 

For some time past there has been cor:sidei- 
able discussion in FrrLD AND STREAM in regard 
to the damage done by cats that are permitted 
to run at large and kill birds and game, and I 
agree with some of your correspondents, that 
hunters should kill every cat found outside its 
owner’s yard. I have tried this plan with good 
success. Out of nineteen cats shot at I have 
bagged seventeen, and of these only one was a 
female. I have a score of one cat for every 
month of the present year, and trust I can sus- 
tain this record during the whole of 1907. 
Some of these cats were so old that their teeth 
were all lost except one. What could they do 
at killing rats? More than likely a young 
rabbit, quail or chicken would suit them better. 
Cats are more to be blamed for the disappear- 
ance of game than is generally supposed. 

I have seen cats attempt to catch quail, and 
once saw where a cat had killed an entire nest 
of young rabbits. In the winter of 1905-6 the 
writer saw but one quail track in this neighbor- 
hood—once a great quail country—but cat 
tracks were everywhere visible, and in some 
places more numerous than the footprints of 
rabbits. What chance has our game if this 
state of affairs continues to exist? The time 
has come for thinning the cat population, and it 
is up to sportsmen to do the work, for in nine 
cases out of ten the owner will say, “‘I need 
that cat to kill the rats.” I have studied this 
side of the question, also, and am convinced 
that the average cat prefers game a little bit 
more easily killed than a full-grown rat. 

W. D. Goble 

Nora Springs, Iowa. 


MAYBE IT MEANS YOU 


Ons of oursubscribers, a practising physician, 
writes that it has long been his heart’s desire 
to go with a party in quest of big game in some 
remote and wild region, but he is debarred from 
this pleasure by financial inability. He points 
out that upon such expeditions the companion- 
ship of a capable physician is sometimes de- 
sirable—sufficiently so to justify the other 
members of the party defraying his traveling 
expenses. Possibly some of our readers will 
be impressed with the value of this idea 

Another correspondent desires to secure the 
position of manager and overseer of a private 
or club game preserve, preferably located in 
New York. He can give references as_ to 
character and qualifications, and expresses a 
willingness to discuss working ideas with a 
prospective employer. 

If you happen to desire being placed in cor- 
respondence with either of these parties, ad- 
dress them under cover to Fre~tp AND STREAM, 
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UNKEL DAVID’S LETTER, 
Saint Loory, Oggust 29, 
Dere FELbE & StrReME: 

I have awlwise liked Saint Looey. The 
Buisness atmusfeer is soe restful & thare is 
good katfish grounds all along the starboard 
side of the sitty. Moar over awl car lines 
give transfers toe Forrist Park & the severul 
plesher resorts in its vissinity & I have suffishunt 
foar thought toe go provided with fish lines & 
beer munny. When me & Sar An nail a fat 
contrack for some advertissment—which is 
offen—or when sum big over groan manny- 
fakterrer puts up a better bluff & sujjests toe 
his offis boy that he might open the dore for 
owr tolerbul quick gitaway, we putt owr heds 
together & Deeside whuther it shall be An- 
howzer or yaller kats for too (2). The peepul 
hear is moar of my own sort than them in the 
extreame North. They ware bigger hats «& 
there is a prevylunse of chin whiskers the saim 
as mine, & quite freekwent men who are toetul 
strangers call me Kernel off-hand, whare as in 
Noo York they had a mutch diffrunt naim 
for me. It is a grait releef toe see the shaip 
of sure enuff guns in yore naybers’ hip pokkits, 
instid of them little chepe immytashuns that 
cood convinse no man that he has spoak with- 
out thot of his feller’s feelings. I have been 
moar or less happy ever sense I found a sand 
burr in my beaf staik & Sar An indoosed a 
resteraw waiter toe bring us real corn bredd & 
poar black coffy in owr ham gravy jest like we 
did in San Marcos (whitch is in Texas). Prim- 
mytive tastes & habbits is a hard thing toe 
hide with the varnish of sitty style—the thicker 
you putt it on, the moar likely it is toe crack 
«& peal off. 

An uther sifte of a neer approach toe the West 
is the fack that you heer no talk of obbern 
tresses. When a woman is red-hedded she is 
charged with it rite out in meeting. The line 
is drawn sharp betwixt Misourie folks & them 
from the Eelinoy side whitch is rite & propper, 
& a man who can show a Arkansaw peddygree 
can have boath sides of the sidewalk & alsoe 
sum of the streat. Last nite I heered a drunk 
man say ‘“‘Whoopee, I kin ride a wuss hoss 
than enny buster on this ranch,” whitch it was 
morrully sure that his mind was wandering 
sum, but all the saim I endorsed his spirrit «& 
grit. He woodent have said it if he had 
knowed yore Unkel David was in town. 

Saint Looey is noated in histerry as the plais 
whare the old fur breegades used toe start from 
for the Grait West. They wood load their 
flat botes with traps & ammynishun & Whiskey 
& uther nessessery things & go poaling up the 
Misourie River, past Ommyhaw «& awl them 
towns that then dident exist, till they found a 
plais sootabul for beever & Injuns. In them 
days a Saint Looey man went after what he 
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wanted with a steal trap & a Hawken rifle & 
genrally got it. This was befoar the World’s 
Fair & even befoar the invenshun of logger 
beer. But still Saint Looey is awl rite, & the 
fine arts of trapping, skinning & scalping are 
not yet hully lost. If you think uther wise 
you cood be convinst of yore errer by setting 
in a Saint Looey poaker gaim enny whare east 
of Jefferson Avenoo. Yore Unkel David 
knoes. 

Ask yore dog man what he rekkymends for 
a hound pupp with a kurl into his tale like a 
plane sassiety pug, wunst «& a haff round betwixt 
this end & that. A friend of mine is in soar 
trubbel abowt this for he thinks his dog is a 
mity fine spessymin awl but the tale, whitch 
he now wares in a sexshun of gas pipe toe taik 
owt the kinks. Alsoe the ellyvater man at owr 
hoetel wants toe knoe if a hungry dog shood 
eat befoar or after he swallers the onlie bird 
killed on a foar weeks hunt. No volyum in mi 
traveling librerry gives infermashun on these 
or simmyler cases, & I must reply at wunst 
or expoas my ignerrence. 

Yores troolie, 
Unxket Davin. 

A PLAINT FROM SOUTH CAROLINA 

Ir appears to me that the South Carolina 
legislators have about run the game law in 
the ground. Already every farm is posted, 
and should be protection enough without fur- 
ther restrictions. As matters stand to-day 
the widows and orphans never see a bird, our 
doctors haven’t the slightest idea what a bird 
pie looks like, and the lawyers never get a 
smell, The only men who eat quail are those 
who have a chance to hunt, and they are not 
deserving, having already enjoyed the sport. 
I think the owner of the land should have the 
first claim upon the birds there bred and reared, 
and should be permitted to do what he pleases 
with them. What good are they to him other- 
wise? Our Northern friends must pay a license 
to hunt, whether they can hit a bird or not; 
they hire a horse and employ a guide, and at 
the first shot a landlord appears and says, ‘‘Get 
off!”,—and they have to ‘‘git.” It is no dis- 
grace to run when you are scared, and some of 
those landlords are really dangerous—to a 
man’s pocket. There are men all over this 
country who think nothing of killing forty or 
fifty birds in a half-day; on the other hand, a 
man told me the other day he would pay any 
price for a bird. There are lots of them all 
around his place, but he couldn’t hit one if he 
were to shoot a week. There is no justice in 
imposing a prohibitive license tax upon North- 
ern sportsmen, for they can’t shoot except when 
a farmer sees fit to permit them upon his land. 
The game wardens are making an easy living, 
but doing very little good. We police our own 
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lands, and I would like to see the man who can 
shoot on them without permission. I do think 
the people of South Carolina should have a 
right to invite their friends to enjoy a little 
sport without forcing them to pay for a license. 
If there is money coming, let it be paid to the 
landlords and not the state. I have nearly fifty 
thousand acres in my charge, have hunted with 
many Northern men, and love them all, for 
they have always ‘‘used me white.” Why 
shouldn’t I have the privilege of asking them 
to help kill my birds? 
B. F. Robeson 
Cheraw, S. C. 


PROSPECTS IN THE NORTHWEST 

SporTsMEN in the Spokane country are look- 
ing forward to the best duck shooting in years 
when the season opens the first of September. 
Reports from the various feeding grounds are 
that ducks are breeding by the thousands, and 
there has been a big influx of birds from the 
northlands. Preparations are already being 
made by a number of shooting organizations 
to invade the lake and marsh districts. There 
are several private preserves near Spokane and 
the keepers say that teal and mallard are plen- 
tiful, but for sportsmen who do not belong to 
the clubs controlling the grounds or are not 
fortunate enough to get invitations, there are 
dozens of places in the Spokane country where 
any one holding a hunting license can shoot. 
Among these place are Downs and Colville and 
a@ number of small lakes near Sprague, in which 
is probably the best open shooting. Calispel 
Eake and the Pend d’Oreille River are also 
good resorts. The best shooting on the river, 
however, does not come till November, when 
the Iake takes on a thin coat of ice. Up the 
Grand Coulée from Coulée City, on the old bed 
of the Columbia River, is one of the most 
picturesque lake regions in the country, but 
shooting is difficult owing to the lack of cover. 
As far north as Steamboat Rock and Steamboat 
Lake the ducks are thickest. 


Spokane sportsmen are interested in two 
of the finest duck preserves in the Pacific 
Northwest. One is at Moses Lake, which is 
controlled by the Blue Wing Duck Club. Among 
its members, who never number more than a 
dozen, are Dr. and Mrs. C. P. Thomas, R. J. 
Danson, C. B. Hopkins, George T. Crane, 
Alfred Coolidge and M. J. Gordon. Moses Lake 
is on the railroad near Ephrata, Wash., west of 
Spokane, taking a ten-mile drive across the 
country. There is a fifty-mile shore line on 
this lake, fully half of which is an ideal marsh 
for duck shooting. Another preserve is con- 
trolled by a club of six, including Fred. H. 
Mason, E. J. Roberts, Michael Lang, Austin 
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Corbin, II., Col. I. N. Peyton and B. L. Gordon. 
This preserve is near Odessa, Wash. There are 
3,000 acres of marsh. The club is liberal in its 
invitations to visiting sportsmen. Native duck 
are the teal and the mallard. The northern 
ducks do not begin to come down till about the 
middle or latter part of October, when the 
rainy season opens. Then practically every 
kind of duck, including the well-known canvas- 
back the redhead, can be found. 


Joseph Goeller, of Spokane, Dr. S. Weidner, of 
Fairbury, Neb., and a party of eastern Washing- 
ton and Nebraska men will leave Spokane 
early in September on a hunt for bears, moun- 
tain lions and elk in the mountains, 200 miles 
north of Spokane, under the guidance of Tom 
Hopper, bear hunter. They will remain out 
three weeks, camping in the foothills. Hopper 
will take with him his pack of bear and wolf 
hounds, which achieved remarkable things in 
the last two years. 


Hunters in eastern Washington report good 
sport shooting grouse in the Okanogan country, 
northeast of Spokane, where the season opened 
August 15. The season is now on for all upland 
birds except quail. Game Warden J. A. Uhlig 
says the birds have been well protected and that 
there has been little or no shooting out of season. 
One hundred and fifty licenses were issued by 
the auditor of Spokane County, and it is ex- 
pected there will be several hundred more be- 
fore the season is well under way. It will close 
November 15. For elk, moose, antelope, 
mountain sheep, the season will be from Sep- 
tember 15 to November 15. For caribou, 
September 15 to December 15. Mongolian 
pheasants until September 15. Water fowl, 
ducks, geese, swan, brant, sandhill crane and 
snipe can be shot from September 1 to March 1. 

A ugust Wolf 

Spokane, Wash. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Just returned from an enjoyable trip through 
the Rocky Mountain region, embracing prac- 
tically all the territory from the Selkirks in 
the British northwest to the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, our old and valued corre- 
spondent, B. W. Mitchell, gladdens the edi- 
torial heart with promise of future articles 
descriptive of the things he has seen, exper- 
ienced and enjoyed. As his promises carry 
a guarantee of performance, we have here an 
announcement to be borne in mind, together 
with those of our coming serial, ‘‘The Posted 
Farm,” and the incomparable series on ‘‘The 
History and Development of American Arms 
and Ammunition,” mentions of which are made 
elsewhere. 
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By C. H. Stokes 


“JIMINY! THERE’S DAD! 


IN THE LAND OF BIG SPECKLED 
TROUT 


Leavina Buffalo at 8:15, on the morning of 
June 22, I arrived at 8 o’clock that evening at 
Edgewood, on Lake of Bays, where I had 
arranged for accommodations with Mr. F. C. 
Bailey, who met me at the wharf. After a 
very enjoyable supper and a good night’s rest 
I was ready for the sport which followed. 
The first few days I was content to fish for 
salmon and black bass in Lake of Bays, but 
finally engaged Tom Boothby, a guide (then 
in the employ of Mr. Bailey), to take me to 
three small inland lakes one mile and a half 
from Lake of Bays. The first of these is known 
as Tom Lake—named after Tom Salmon, the 
best known guide in that part of the country; 
the second, reached over a three-hundred-yard 
portage, is Mink Lake, and is really two lakes 
connected by a narrow channel; the third is 
reached by another portage of about the same 
distance, and is called Trout Lake. These lakes 
contain no fish larger than speckled trout, but 
this species runs large here, weighing from 
two to four and a-half pounds each, and game 








S’POSE HE’LL LICK US?”’ 


to the core. We tried several baits, but found 
the standard spinner the best, either in sun- 
shine or on cloudy days. The bait to use on 
the spinner is very easily gotten in the streams 
near by, and later in the summer can be caught 
in the shallow parts of the lake when you get 
the trout. Your guide always attends to that 
for you, anyway. ‘The shores of the lake are 
the most beautiful I ever saw, and for those 
who have cameras, offer the finest opportunities, 
as I never spent a day there that I did not see 
several deer feeding on the pond lilies in the 
edge of the water. Think of coming home at 
night with eight speckled trout, weighing 
244 pounds; each one of which fought you 
gamely for ten or fifteen minutes! I tell you, 
it’s worth going after! 

While there I met Mr. and Mrs. Addison 
C. Pratt, of New York, and jolly good fellows 
they were. They had about the same luck 
trout fishing that I had myself, making some 
very good catches. I spent four weeks and 
a-half there and then started away very regret- 
fully, as I did so enjoy it. I came down as far 
as Orillia and there met my brother, Harry Gill, 
from Urbana, IIl., where he is instructor in the 
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gymnasium, and I accepted an invitation from 
himself and wife to go with them on a trip to 
the Severn River. We left Coldwater, a little 
village fifteen miles north of Orillia, on Monday 
morning at five o’clock, and after a hard paddle 
of sixteen miles, and three’ portages, reached 
Copps Bay at 12:45 that afternoon; pretty 
good going when we had 300 pounds of duffle. 

We put up our tents and had dinner, and 
then tried the fish again. We found the black 
bass very plentiful and eager to bite almost any 
bait offered them. Pickerel also were numerous 
and there were pike galore. For those who 
want to catch fish in great numbers, this is the 
place to go. We caught pike weighing as high 
as twelve pounds each, and as many as thirty 
in a day. We could make use of but few of 
them, and the others were released as soon as 
they were tired enough to get them off the 
hook. We caught lots of black bass weighing 
three to four pounds each. They would bite 
almost anything, either in deep, still water or 
in the rapids at the bottom of falls or chutes. 

I should like to give a description of the 
Severn River from Flat Rapids to Big Chute, 
a d'stance of forty-one and ashalf miles, including 
Copps Bay (which extends inland from the river 
one mile), and a great many small bays. The 
country here is nearly all granite rock, with 
little soil on it, but it is the greatest camping 
ground I ever saw. It can be reached now by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, Buckskin Club 
Station being nearest the Severn River. No 
portage is to be made in all the stretch of rivers 
and bays that I have mentioned. The lands 
belong as yet to the Canadian Government, and 
any one can tent upon them as long as they 
please, free of charge, and be sure of the greatest 
fishing that the imagination can conceive. The 
little valleys between the rocks are at this time 
of the year fruitful with huckleberries, which 
form a very pleasant addition to your food 
supplies. We used to have them three times 
a day. We had a camera with us and took 
some splendid views home with us. 

Any of your readers who may be interested 
in the country we visited, have only to write me 
and I will be glad to supply information that 
will prove helpful. I intend visiting that re- 
gion again and would be glad to have congenial 
company. 

We stayed in the Severn 
three weeks and then came back to Coldwater, 
where I left my brother and his wife, and came 
back to Buffalo and business after about eight 
weeks of the most enjoyable sport I ever had 
in my life, burned as brown as an Indian and 
weighing nearly twelve pounds more than 
when I went away, even though I was on the 
go from early in the morning until late at night. 

Ge orge N. Gill 


fiver district for 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


A SNAKE AND A DOWAGIAC 


On July 19, in company with two young 
ladies and my old fishing chum, who I had not 
seen for some time, I went to Moragne’s Mill, 
seven miles from Gadsden, on Will’s Creek. 
When the water is clear this place furnishes 
excellent bass fishing, and the day mentioned 
was ideal. My friends contented themselves 
with fishing for bream, while I made my way 
out on the rock dam with my five-foot Bristol 
rod and a Dowagiac minnow. The dam is 
about ten feet above the water, and I had a clear 
cast of some fifty or sixty feet. 

After casting for a short time with indifferent 
success, I saw, about forty feet away in fairly 
swift water, a large blacksnake, swimming 
with head out of the water, trying to make the 
dam. After three unsuccessful attempts, I 
cast the minnow about a foot beyond the snake, 
the line lying directly across him, and retrieving, 
hooked him near the tail. From that moment 
there was something doing and I had my hands 
full for a time. However, he didn’t get an- 
other hook until I raised him from the water. 
When clear of the water he attacked the min- 
now viciously, fixing another hook at each 
strike. When I pulled him out on the dam 
he had every hook in him and was hopelessly 
tangled. I crushed his head and a native 
fisherman calmly pulled him from the minnow 
with his hands. On laying him out we found 
him fully five feet long. Back on the dam 
again, I was soon fighting it out with a black 
bass, and we soon had a beautiful lot of bass 
and bream, one of the young ladies landing 
two fine bass with our only two live minnows. 

This story is absolutely true in every detail, 
and was witnessed by four persons besides 
myself. Of course we all know that black- 
snakes do not frequent water, and our theory 
is that this snake was crossing the stream and 
became frightened at our party, turned back 
and was puzzled by the swift water, and under- 
took to make the dam. 

Fern Wood Mitchell 

Gadsden, Ala. 


BASS HABITS 


THE statement upon page 320 of your August 
issue, that black bass are not to be taken in 
one place in larger numbers than one individual, 
cannot fail to amuse as well as surprise those 
with experience in bass fishing. Let me cite 
an instance occurring this past week here at 
Belgrade which scarcely agrees with the corre- 
spondent who makes such a sweeping declara- 
tion: While casting in the Great Pond, Arthur 
S. Harding (my brother) took 25 small-mouths 
within a circle of ten feet diameter with no 
difficulty in inducing a ready acceptance of 
the bait from one after another out of the school. 
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Your comments are quite proper and the 
gentlemen must have drawn a hasty conclu- 
sion from insufficient experience. 

The bait-fishing for bass is excellent now at 
Belgrade, and the sportsmen are enjoying 
mighty good days on the water. 

F. L. Harding 


BLACK BASS IN SCHOOLS 


Apropos of the answer to an inquirer in the 
August number, as to whether black bass move 
in schools or not, I had very good evidence a 
good many years ago that they do, in lakes 
at least. One of the occasions was when I 
caught more black bass than I ever caught 
before or since in the same length of time, and 
there was no question but that I struck a school 
of them. 1 was trolling from a dock at Fair- 
port, thirty miles east of Cleveland on Lake 
Erie. This was before the era of the coal and 
iron docks which have made pier fishing at that 
place no longer possible—at least, not as it 
once was. At the time of which I write, some- 
thing like twenty-five years ago, good strings 
of large black bass were frequently caught from 
the piers and docks, both by trolling and still 
fishing. Poor success, if any at all, had been 
my luck all morning, when a vicious tug on the 
spinner evidenced that there was something 
doing. Sure enough, I soon had a good three- 
pound bass out on the dock, and as my stringer 
was up the pier several hundred feet, I slipped 
a finger through his gills, dropped the spinner in 
and started along the dock. I had not gone 
ten feet before I hooked and landed another 
one ‘‘equally as good,” and with two in one 
hand by the gills I made another start, only 
to drop them flopping at my feet while I brought 
out a third one. To make a long story short, I 
caught, within a space of one hundred feet, 
ten or eleven large bass in as many minutes 
and that was the end of it; not another strike 
did I get for an hour or more—in fact, that’ 
ended my morning’s fishing. 

[I recall another time when a school of big, 
large-mouth black bass suddenly appeared in 
plain sight at the end of the same pier. The 
lake was at a dead calm and it was possible to 
see the bottom of the lake through the fifteen 
feet of water. I was lazily still-fishing and 
hoping that a breeze might spring up to change 
matters, when a great school of the big black 
fellows put in appearance at my feet. I tried 
every sort of lure I had with me, from live 
minnows and crawfish to flies, but not one of 
them would pay any attention to the baits. 
I would let down a minnow or crawfish to 
within an inch of the nose of one of them, and 
he would turn away from it as scornfully and 
disdainfully as you please, and very leisurely 
at that. It was very provoking and tantal- 
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izing, but a very good object lesson as to the 
futility of fishing where and when the fish 
can see one as plainly as the angler can see 
them. 

I have never met with any experience, how- 
ever, in many years of river fishing, to lead 
to the belief that bass move in schools in such 
waters. It is common, though, to catch from 
two to a half-dozen from a favorite pool, and 
then again as many the next day. In this they 
follow the habits of the salmon. I have also 
taken from a half-dozen to a dozen from the 
foot of riffles within a half hour. The large 
bass, as you say, are solitary chaps as a rule 
and seek some secluded spot by a log or stone 
and hold it against all comers—save the expert 
angler. C. R. Tinan 

Kimball, South Dakota 


FISHING AT THE DAM 


GLANcE at the map of the United States 
and observe how many of its cities are located 
on water courses. Consider likewise what 
inestimable blessings these streams confer on 
cities—drainage, modification of temperature 
and drouth, water supply, power, ventilation 
and breathing spaces; for here are not alone 
streams but above each a river of air extending 
up to the skies, open and not covered or 
polluted with buildings. Dammed, bridged or 
obstructed, the stream flows irresistibly on- 
wards over, under or around obstacles. It is 
a type of something apart from the buildings, 
streets or other features of a city; a prehistoric 
thing set down among modern paved streets, 
bridges, tenements and livery stables; a 
thing everlasting, unimpressible and  un- 
changing, coming as if out of infinity and go- 
ing out into eternity—flowing down year after 
year, yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, as it has 
done since the stars first lit the firmament 
and the earth awoke from the void of Nature. 
How many lives its music has comforted and 
ennobled; what vice, idleness and misery it 
has prevented; what health it has brought, 
what inspiration it has given, how many. 
thousands of boys have shunned the allure- 
ments of town to go fishing—and what boy 
could think of meanness when fishing? What 
great lives have grown from the germs of a 
boy’s meditation while fishing. To those who 
have neve heard the brook calling to them, 
the ineffable wooing of its rippling music, the 
mystery, the yearning in every boy’s heart 
that goes down after each bit of driftwood— 
down, down over the ripples and through the 
eddies between those tree [fringed banks, out 
into the unknown world, the big world whose 
voice is the river forever calling to boys; 
you can not comprehend the feelings of a boy’s 
heart as he sits by the dam fishing and dream- 
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ing of the outside world and the great things 
to be done by and by. To him the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow is tangible, the 
Indian’s traditions real, and the great world with 
its ungarnered treasures and unbestowed re- 
wards lies beyond in that mysterious realm 
towards which the river is ever hastening. 
Thus, after the day’s work was finished, I 
mused, as I sat on a pile at the dam, filling 
my pipe and waiting for the light to leave the 
water; for the sun was still up the height of a 
broom handle in the western sky; and hath not 
that great philosopher of angling, the vener- 
able Izaak, said: ‘‘ No man can expect to get the 
hook into the mouth of a fish unless he uses 
good store of tobacco.” It was the same 
genial soul who said: ‘‘There is night-fishing as 
well as day-fishing; for you are to note that the 
great old trout is subtle and fearful, and lies 
close all day, but in the night feeds boldly.” 
And although there were no trout in the pool 
below the dam, I suspected there were pickerel 
there, hiding from the boys who had been 
lashing it all the afternoon; and that they would 
be hungry and moving at sunset, now that the 
boys had departed. Though the pickerel has 
more courage than the trout, he is ‘‘both 
subtle and fearful.’”” Therefore I determined to 
put the advice of the philosopher into practice. 
The dam was deserted. The water trickled 
over it in a limpid cascade, mingling its music 
with the rumbling bass of the flour mill and the 
gentle lowing of cattle winding homeward in 
single file from the pasture. What a wonder- 
ful range of notes running water seems to give 
voice to! Scurrying from the fields athwart 
the open space above the river, crows and black- 
birds in serried lines crossed; swallows skimmed 
low over the mill pond, foraging on nocturnal 
insects that ventured forth to enjoy the eve- 
ning air; the subdued hum of the town blended 
with the other sounds; lights began to appear 
here and there; bats came out of the shadows; 
bugs buzzed back and forth, and a muskrat 
dropped into the river with a startling splash. 
As the light failed I changed my bait to a bright 
spoon hook, which I trolled silently near the 
surface of the water until at last rewarded by a 
strike that stuck. The stars came out, the 
breeze died away, and night had fallen as I 
mounted my bicycle and rode home in triumph 
with my prize. J. H. Mackay 





THE TUNA CLUB BUTTONS 


At a meeting of the directors of the Santa 
Catalina Island Tuna Club, held at Avalon, 
California, on August 24, it was decided to 
award any angler (male only) taking a tuna of 
not less than eighty pounds’ weight upon light 
tackle, a diamond button. This requires a rod 
the tip of which must not measure less than five 
feet and must not weigh over six ounces—no 
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restriction upon weight or dimensions of the 
butt. By tip is meant that portion of the rod 
from reel seat to end of rod. The line must 
be a standard nine-strand. 

Despite the deterrent effect of a late spring, 
the fishing at Catalina Island has been quite 
good this year. Large schools of yellowtail 
and albicore have yielded glorious sport for 
thousands of anglers. Latest advices give the 
records thus far for the summer of 1907 as 
follows: About thirty blue and yellow-fin tuna 
taken; largest blue tuna, 60 pounds; largest 
yellow-fin, 50 pounds; largest tuna taken on 
light tackle 42? pounds; largest yellowtail, 
light tackle, 38 pounds; white sea bass, 464 
pounds; albicore, 42 pounds; black sea bass, 
210 pounds, all taken on the nine-ounce rod. 

One hundred and twenty-eight pounds is the 
world’s light-tackle record for a woman. It 
occurred on July 30th; the fish was brought to 
gaff by the sportswoman absolutely unaided. 

A reliable report from Aransas Pass informs 
us that the nine-ounce rod has caught two large 
tarpon, one of 5 feet 4 inches and one of 5 feet 
5 inches in length. These captures win silver 
buttons in the Aransas Pass Tarpon Club 
Tournament. This excellent organization, it 
will be remembered, was the direct result of 
Mr. L. P. Streeter’s wonderful pioneer catch on 
a nine-ounce rod of a 5-foot 9-inch tarpon, 
last spring. 

F. L. Harding, 
Corresponding Secretary 
512 Arcade Bldg., Philadelphia 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE 

Amone the enjoyable features of the Novem- 
ber issue will be a rollicking story by our old- 
time contributor, N. H. Crowell, entitled, 
“Our Opening Day,” based upon a recent 
experience in the prairie chicken country. 
Mr. Crowell is rapidly acquiring fame as one 
of the leading humorists of the day, and his 
clear-cut, scintillant gems of wit are welcomed 
to the pages of our leading literary magazines. 
‘“‘Brown’s Puppy” is another mirth-exciter, 
written by H. M. Hall. ‘‘The Tree Squirrels 
of the Eastern United States,” will convey 
much interesting information regarding the 
agile little friends of all who really and truly 
love the woods. W. L. Colville (‘‘ Dick Swivel- 
ler’’) supplies an interesting and timely article 
on woodcock shooting, a subject upon which 
no man is better qualified to write understand- 
ingly. The veteran Charles Hallock gives a 
brief but graceful appreciation of the lately 
deceased Robert B. Roosevelt as an angler 
and author, and the issue will contain in addi- 
tion the usual number of seasonable articles, 
long and short, including some delightfully 
crisp and amusing observations on angling 
methods, by Charles Cristadoro. 
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ABOUT THAT HUNTING TRIP 

PossiBLy you have not as yet decided where 
you shall locate your camp for the golden days 
or weeks of your fall outing. The question is of 
prime importance, for upon it everything hinges 
—success or failure—enjoyment or disappoint- 
ment. Unfortunately, you can’t know things 
by intuition; “inside information” of un- 
doubted accuracy must be secured, and it fre- 
quently happens that one does not know 
exactly where to turn for it. Again, it may 
easily chance that you have made choice of 
the state and district, and even the exact 
locality that promises best, but are still lacking 
knowledge of the game laws by which you must 
be governed during the period of your sojourn. 
These are questions which are quite within the 
province of FIELD AND STREAM to answer, and 
it is also right and proper that we should con- 
vey the needed information to you in the way 
easiest to us and through the most natural 
channels. Nowadays many of the principal 
railway systems send out literature descriptive 
of the hunting and fishing in territory tributary 
to their lines, and this matter—compiled at 
great expense of time and trouble—is almost 
invariably accurate and up to date. A refer- 
ence to the list of railroad literature, guides, 
etc., given below, will doubtless put you in the 
way to learn a great deal about the hunting 
grounds and game of the various states. A 
synopsis of the game laws of the United States 
and Canada appeared in our September num- 
ber; and if you desire more specific information 
upon any particular point, such as the cost of 
a hunting license to non-resident sportsmen, 
ete., write to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. for a copy of ‘ Farmer’s 
Bulletin No? 308,” which gives all the gaine 
laws for 1907 complete, with a summary of 
the provisions relating to seasons, shipment, 
sale and licenses. A letter of inquiry to any 
of the state officials named below will acquaint 
you with the substance of the lawif there is any 
question you are in doubt about, and very 
often they may be able also to give you val- 
uable information as to the existing game con- 
ditions and best localities for hunting. 


VALUABLE BOOKLETS 


(Mention Field and Stream when writing) 


“In the Maine Woods’’—G. M. Houghton, 
P. T. M., Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Co., 
Bangor, Me. 

“In the Fish and Game Country’’—General 
Passenger Agent, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, Mass. 

‘Long Island’’—H. M. Smith, G. P. A., Long 
Island Railroad, 263 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 

‘‘The Adirondacks ’””—Passenger Department, 
Delaware & Hudson Company, Albany, N. Y. 
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‘*The Adirondack Mountains’”—General Pas- 
senger Agent, New York Central Railroad, 
N. Y. City. 

‘‘Fishing and Shooting’’—Robert Kerr, P. T 
M., Canadian Pacific Railroad, Montreal, Can. 

‘Haunts of the Fish and Game””—G. T. Bell, 
G. P & T. A., Grand Trunk Railroad, Montreal, 
Can 

The famous Canadian Adirondacks—Alex. 
Hardy, G. P. A.. Quebec & Lake St. John Ry.. 
Quebec, Can. 

“Sportsman’s Map of the Dominion of 
Canada,”—Robert Kerr, P. T. M., Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, Montreal, Can. 

‘Moose, Deer, etc,’’—Intercolonial Railway 
of Canada, Moncton, New Brunswick. Also 
Geo. H. Shaw, T. M., Canada Northern Railway, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

‘Rangeley Lakes and the Dead River Re- 
gion” —F. E. Boothby, G. P. A., Maine Central 
Railroad, Portland, Me. 

“Canoe and Paddle’’—L. F. Tobie, Asst. 
G. P. A., Washington County Ry., Calais, Me. 

“Caribou Hunting’”—J. W. Johnstone, G. P. 
A., Reid Newfoundland Co., St. Johns, N. F 
(5c. postage). 

“Fish and Game of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota”—W. R. Callaway, 
G. P. A., Soo Line, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“Shooting and Fishing’—A. L. Craig, 
G. P. & T. A., Great Northern Ry., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

“Fishing and Hunting’—W. B. Kniskern, 
P. T. M., Chicago & Northwestern Ry., 215 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, II. 

“The Lakes of Wisconsin and Minnesota” — 
F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Ry , Chicago, Ill. 

‘‘Minnesota Lakes’’—A. M. Cleland, G. P. 
A., Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 

‘‘Camping and Hunting in the Southwest ’”’— 
W. S. St. George, G. P. & T. A., Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Ry., St. Louis, Mo. 

Good Hunting for Ducks, Geese, Chickens, 
etc., F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry., Chicago, IIl. 

‘‘Hunting and Fishing in the North Woods,” 
J.C. Pond, G. P. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 

“‘Hunting in the Southwest’’—H. C. Town- 
send, G. P. A., Missouri Pacific Ry., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

‘Fishing and Hunting in Michigan’’—H. F. 
Moeller, G. P. A., Pere Marquette R. R., De- 
troit, Mich. 

‘Feathers and Fins on the Frisco’’—A. Hil- 
ton, G. P. A., Frisco System, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Hunting in the South’—W. H. Tayloe, 
G. P. A., Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. 

**Quail, Turkey, Ducks, etc.”——-W. J. Craig, 
G. P. A., Atlantic Coast Line, Wilmington, 
N. C.; also C. B. Ryan, G. P. A., Seaboard Air 
Line, Portsmouth, Va. 
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“‘Camping in the Rocky Mountains”—S. K. 
Hooper, G. P. & T. A., Denver & Rio Grande 
System, Denver, Col. 

“Texas Gulf Coast Outings’’—G. F. Lupton, 
G. P. A., San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway 
Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

“North Country Fishing and Hunting”’- 
G. W. Hibbard, G. P. A., Duluth, South Shore 
«& Atlantic Ry., Marquette, Mich. 

‘‘Hunter’s and Fishermen’s Guide’—W. J. 
Kealey, G. P. A., Chicago, Kalamazoo & Sagi- 
naw Ry., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

‘*A Sportsman’s Paradise’’—T. J. Anderson, 
G. P. A., G. H. & 8. A. Ry., Houston, Tex. 

‘‘Mexico”—G. W. Hibbard, G. P. A., Na- 
tional Lines of Mexico, Colonia Station, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 


STATE OFFICIALS 


ALASKA.—Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

ARKANSAS.—Secretary of State, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Cautirornia.—C, A. Vogelsang, Ferry Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal. 

Cortorapo.—David E. Farr, 35 Capitol Build- 
ing, Denver, Col. 

Connecticur.—Office of the Fisheries and 
Game Commission, Room 66, State Capitol, 
Hartford, Conn. 

DeLawarE.—E. G. Bradford, Jr., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Fioripa.—C. H. Megargee, Umatilla, Lake 
County, Fla. 

GrorGiA.—Secretary of State, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hawau.—W. A. Bryan, Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Ipano.—W. N. Stevens, Rexburg, Idaho. 

Inurno1s.—Dr. John A. Wheeler, Springfield, 
Ill. 

Inptana.—Z. T. Sweeney, Columbus, Ind. 

Iowa.—G. A. Lincoln, 234 Granby Block, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Kansas.—D. W. Travis, Pratt, Kansas. 

Kentucky.—Secretary of State, Frankfort, 
Ky. 

Louis1ana.—F. M. Miller, 309 Hibernia Bank 
Building, New Orleans, La. 

MaryLanp.—O. M. Dennis, 130 Law Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md. 

MAssAcHUSETTS.—Office of the Fisheries and 
Game Commission, Room 158, State House, 
Boston, Mass. 

Micuican.—C. S. Pierce, Lansing, Mich. 

Minnesota.—Carlos Avery, St. Paul, Minn. 

Missourt.—J. C. Bassford, Mexico, Mo. 

Misstssipp1.—Miles Carroll, Yazoo City, Miss. 

Montana.—W. F. Scott, Helena, Mont. 

Nesraska.—Gov. G. L. Sheldon, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Nevapa.—Secretary of State, Carson City, 
Nevada. 
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New Hampsuire.—Merrill Shurtleff, Lan- 
caster, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey.—J. M. Stratton, North Long 
Branch, New Jersey. 

New York.—Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission, The Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

Nortu Carouina.—T. G. Pearson, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 

North Dakora.—W. N. Smith, Grafton, 
North Dakota; Olaf Bjorke, Abercrombie, 
North Dakota. 

Oxnto.—Gen. J. C. Speaks, Columbus, Ohio. 

OrrEGoN.—J. W. Baker, Cottage Grove, Ore- 
gon. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Dr. J. Kalbfus, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

SoutrH Caroiina.—J. H. Rice, Jr., Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

Sopru Dakora.—Secretary of State, Pierre, 
South Dakota. 

Texas.—R. H. Wood, Rockport, Texas. 

Vermont.—H. G. Thomas, Stowe, Vt. 

Virernta.—L, T. Christian, 1012 East Broad 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

WasHinaton.—R. C. Beebee, Bellingham, 
Washington. 

Wesr Virarnia.—J. H. Marcum, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

Wisconsin.—J.W.Stone, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Wyomina.—D. C. Nowlin, Lander, Wyoming. 


’ 


CANADA 

ALBERTA.—Benjamin Lawton, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Can. 

British Cotumpia.—A. B. Williams, Fair- 
field Building, Vancouver, B. C. 

Manitrospa.—Charles Barber, Winnipeg, Man- 
itoba, Can. 

New Brunswick.—L. B. Knight, St. John, 
New Brunswick, Can. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.—FEli Dawe, St. Johns, New- 
foundland. 

Nova Scorra.—J. A. Knight, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Can. 

Ontario.—E. Tinsley, Parliament Building, 
Toronto, Can. 

Qursec.—Hector Caron, Quebee City, Que- 
bec. 

SASKATCHEWAN.—T. N. 
Saskatchewan, Can. 


Willing, Regina, 


MEXICO 
Prof. A. L. Herrara, Betlemitas 8, City of 
Mexico, Mexico. 
GUIDES AND RESIDENT SPORTSMEN WHO WILI. 
SUPPLY INFORMATION 
NEWFOUNDLAND.—J. W. Johnstone, G. P. A., 
St. Johns; ‘‘The Bungalow,” Grand Lake; 
Robert B. Stroud, Alexander Bay; T, Sears 
Thompson, Little Rivers, 
New Brunswickx.—the Tourist Association, 
St. Johns; R P. Allen, Secy.; The Guides Asso- 
ciation, Frederickton; Adam Moore, Scotch 
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Lake, York Co.; Burpee Saunders, Penniac; 


H. W. Lewis, Perth Center, Victoria Co.; 
Thomas Murphy, Dalhousie; Joe Dube, Ed- 
monston; R. L. Vanderbeck, Riley Brook, 
Victoria Co. 

Onrario.—The Algonquin and Temagami 
Guiding Agency, Dwight, Muskoka; L. E. 
Merrill, Mowat P. O. 

Canapa.—L. O. Armstrong, Montreal; M. 
Dainard, Golden, B. C; Brewster Bros., Banff, 
Alberta. 

Marne.—Reg. C. Thomas, Chesuncook P. O.; 
D. L. Cummings & Co., Square Lake; Billy 
Soule, Haines Landing; J. E. Wilson, Holeb; 
McDonnell & Tweedie, Winterville; J. G. 
Harlow, Dead River. 

Monvtana.—Gallatin Valley Commercial Club 
Bozeman; Cold Spring Ranch, Salesville; Wm. J. 
Marshall, Ovando; C. E. Connor, Ulm. 

W yomine.—S. N. Leek, Jackson; B. D. Shef- 
field, Moran, Uinta Co.; W. H. Jordan, Isha- 
wooa. 

WasHinGTon.—Aug. Wolf, Spokane; W. 8. 
Philiips, Arcade Bldg., Seattle. 

Wisconsin.—Emile Kloes, Big Lake; M. L. 
Andria, Phillips. 

Minnesora.—R. C. Kruschke, Duluth; A. G. 
Irwin, Dorset; Sam F. Fullerton, St. Paul. 

New Yorxk.—Bert A. Dobson, Wanakena 
P. O, (Adirondacks); Merritt & Kinne, Center- 
ville Station, Sullivan Co.; A. M. Church, Old 
Forge, Herkimer Co.; Chas. C. Robinson, Long 
Lake, Hamilton Co. 

CoLtorapo.—John Goff, Meeker; Steve Elkins, 
Mancos. 

AtasKA.—L. L. Bales, P. O. Box 1562, 
Seattle, Wash., makes a specialty of guiding 
Alaskan grizzly bear hunters; Geo. G. Cant- 
well, Valdez. 

Norrnu Carotina.—Fenner 8. Jarvis, Har- 
lin, Beaufort Co.; W. D. Hollingsworth, Flat 
Rock; Edward Hyatt, Bryson. 

ViraintA.—Hotel Chamberlain, 
Monroe; J. P. Manuel, Nokesville. 

Texas.—Capt. W. A. Hughes, Wharton; 
Col. T. J. Anderson, Houston; Chas. W. Grubbs, 
Port Lavaca. 


Fortress 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST 

THouau barely six weeks have elapsed since 
the opening of our subscription contest, the 
results so far secured have been of a character 
to surprise even ourselves, despite the con- 
viction that the volunteer force of canvassers 
had at once the best of magazines to work with 
and the incentive of the most generous offer 
ever made to subscription solicitors. The race 
for the three grand prizes is likely to bring a 
hot finish at the end, but as the contest does 
not terminate until December 1, there is still 
ample time for a ‘‘dark horse” to win its way 
to the front. 
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Why not stimulate your boy, or some other 
man’s boy, to get in the running? Read an- 
nouncement of contest in our advertising pages, 
and fill out for him and send to us the at- 
tached coupon, with the names of five friends 
or acquaintances who love to hunt or fish. He 
will then be able to start on a level footing 
with other contestants, and the slight lead they 
may have already gained will amount to little 
in the face of earnest and persistent endeavor. 
It is easy to secure subscribers for FreLp AND 
SrreaM. The hardest of the task is performed 
at this end of the line, and not in a slighting 
manner, as a casual glance at the magazine 
will show. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC PRIZE COMPETITION 

A MAGAZINE such as FIELD AND STREAM is 
never lacking in photographic material for 
illustrative purposes. The quantity received 
from its thousands of friends is always ample, 
but in many instances the quality of the work 
submitted is far below the standard that justi- 
fies acceptance and use. However clear-cut, 
sharply defined and artistically finished a 
photograph may be, unless it has its story to 
tell, it is unavailable for our purpose. 

It requires just one snap of the shutter, the 
expenditure of one film or dry plate, to take a 
photograph, be it good, bad or indifferent. 
The failures are sometimes due to faulty de- 
veloping and finishing, but this sort of poor 
work rarely is sent publishers, whose province 
is mainly to guess why photographers—ama- 
teurs and professionals alike—should expend 
so much time in the dark room and so little in 
making choice of subjects. Three points to 
be guarded against in photographs intended 
for reproduction are: forced or unnatural posing 
of subjects, ostentatious display of dead game 
or fish, and landscapes pure and simple, without 
the introduction of figures to give the necessary 
touch of life. What we desire and hope to get 
may be briefly described as realistic views of 
real life and action in the woods and fields. Cut 
out the posing, the dead game, the expansive 
views that tell us nothing, and show instead the 
everyday occurrences on the quail and grouse 
grounds, in the big game ranges, and along the 
lakes and streams beloved of anglers. 

The competition we desire to announce com- 
mences October 1 and closes January 1, thus 
covering the three months when sportsmen are 
most afield. Photographs received will be 
separated into three classes under the following 
heads: small game shooting, big game shooting, 
and angling. The photographs awarded pre- 
eminence in each class will win for the persons 
submitting them a year’s subscription to Freip 
AND StreaM and the choice of any $1.50 book 
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published in America treating upon photography 
or any branch of sportsmanship. Photographs 
submitted should be accompanied by pho- 
tographer’s name and information where and 
when taken, and be endorsed on the back 
“‘For Photographic Prize Competition.” 

A FAULTY LICENSE LAW 

Durina the past year I have carefully 
noted all articles in your magazine touching 
upon the license question. Personally I believe 
all true sportsmen strongly favor game pro- 
tection, though they probably look with sus- 
picion upon the present license law as inimical 
to the best interests of the gunner and the 
game birds as well. I refer particularly to 
the laws in the eastern and southern states, 
which appear to have been framed by politi- 
cians for political effect, rather than for the 
protection of anything. The Pennsylvania 
law says non-residents must procure licenses 
before hunting within the boundaries of that 
commonwealth. Upon your license it is stated 
that you cannot hunt upon any land contrary 
to the wishes of the owner, and that you must 
not remove any game from the state. It is 
said that if you complain to the county treas- 
urer that such provisos make the license use- 
less to you, the statement is forthcoming that 
the bearer of a license will not be ‘‘held up”’ 
for removing game, unless he proposes shipping 
to market, or has killed to exceed the limit, 
and that the clause was added te simplify the 
prevention of marketing. If you accept his 
word for it, the chances are that when you get 
back to the state line, you are arrested and a 
fifty dollar fine is demanded for each bird in 
your possession. If you are caught hunting 
without a license, you are fined. 

The only law that has given actual pro- 
tection is that prohibiting the sale of game, 
openly or otherwise. It left the man who 
hunts for profit no employment save to ex- 
terminate the foxes, catamounts and wildcats— 
all three deadly enemies to game birds; con- 
sequently grouse became more plentiful until 
the license law was enacted a few years ago. 
Upon the natives along the state boundary 
the effect of this law was harmful, since it 
created a feeling of suspicion between neighbors 
across the line. Now, whether you have a 
license or not, you are looked upon as a poacher. 
If you are fox hunting, your hounds are likely 
to be shot; so this form of sport is discouraged 
and the fox protected in his ravages upon the 
game. Birds are killed in and out of season 
by local gunners to show their contempt of 
restrictions that are not based upon common 
sense. I strongly favor the right kind of a 
license law, but a license should give its pos- 
sessor some privileges and certainly not com- 
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pel him to leave his game in the field, though 
it is well enough to provide for an inspection 
of the game carried outside the state. A 
bounty should be offered upon all animals 
destructive to game, and paid out of the fund 
which accrues from license fees. All hunting 
dogs should be protected, for to their owners 
they are as valuable as are the horses and cows 
to the farmer. 

To view the question from another side not 
often considered: Who are your neighbors? 
Where did they come from? Can’t you recall 
selling a farm or a building lot to some person 
first met on a hunting trip? How does it 
happen that so many city people spend their 
summers in your vicinity—are they not the 
families of sportsmen who first discovered the 
beauties and advantages of your section while 
visiting it with rod or gun? Let us each do 
be we may to protect the game, and also to 
create harmony between the business man of 
the crowded, noisy city and his summer neigh- 
bor, the farmer. The city man is not a game 
destroyer; he is out for diversion and a change, 
and is well satisfied with a brace of birds or a 
moderate-sized string of fish. Do not permit 
him to gather the impression that the agricul- 
tural population looks upon him as an intruder 
and a public enemy. 

R. E. Colyer 

Hankins, N. Y. 


START THE PUPPY RIGHT 

Tue hunting season is now at hand and many 
a young pointer and setter that has had pre- 
liminary training at home is to be put to work 
afield on game. Too much care and con- 
sideration at the start cannot be taken to in- 
sure the best results, for in every undertaking 
much depends upon a good beginning. It 
must be borne in mind that the youngster has, 
up to this time, had no experience and all he 
is to do is new to him except, perhaps, seeking 
and flushing birds, as was his habit before hav- 
ing gone into yard training. 

The handler must not lose his temper if all 
does not go well at first. Yard training was 
merely the preliminary schooling—to make 
the pup obedient and thus get him under con- 
trol—and what has been learned at home is 
now to be put into practice on game afield. 
This requires time and patience. To get mad, 
call to Mr. Newling gruffly at every turn and 
give a scolding for this and that, will have a 
detrimental effect on the aspirant for honors 
afield and, probably, induce him to sulk and 
follow at heel till the insult is forgotten. 

To get good free action, range and enthu- 
siasm into the pup should be the first desire, 
not that he should be allowed to run riot, but 
to strike out well on the course taken by his 
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master and stay out in search of game till re- 
striction seems imperative. If he blunders at 
this juncture there must be patience on your 
part and correcting of any defects put off to 
another time. As soon as ample activity and 
courage is manifested, couching may begin and 
such actions corrected as appear at the time, 
this, however, should always be done with 
consideration and deliberation so as not to 
dampen the ardor of the dog—do it by degrees 
and in as pleasant a manner as possible. 

Many young dogs take to work afield nat- 
urally without material assistance and should 
therefore be let alone till actual interference 
seems needed. The slow, pottering, aimless, 
hunter requires the greatest amount of pa- 
tience, and forcing onward would make things 
still worse. With such a one, time and lots of 
experience will quickly bring satisfactory 
results. 

If too slow and not inclined to reach out and 
seek, -but prefers to remain close in or walk 
at heel, then a good lively companion should 
be furnished and the two taken out together 
till Mr. Slow gets active, ambitious and a little 
wild; but no longer. If continued to be hunted 
with the other dog he will become dependent 
on him and get into the habit of having the 
other fellow ‘‘show him’’—he must be thrown 
on his own resources to become an efficient 
helpmate afield 


THE QUESTON BOX 

H. B. G., Newark, N. J.—Can you kindly in- 
form me what to do for the following case. My 
dog has small lumps like warts forming on his 
mouth and around lower jaw. Some think it 
tumors. Is there a remedy? 

Answer:—Espétially young dogs often have 
wart-like growths on, and even in, the mouth, 
so that eating and drinking become almost 
impossible, and they are very unsightly. The 
removal of same is an easy matter. Dilute 
creosote half with water, dip a toothpick into 
the fluid and with it touch each one of the 
eruptions twice daily. In the course of a few 
days or a week all will have vanished. 

J.C. A., Chinook, Mont.—I have a well-bred 
bird dog, about two years old, which has never 
been trained, but is a good hunter. The main 
trouble is that lie flushes the game. Do you 
think at his age he could be trained so as to 
be steady on point? 

Answer:—Not holding a point is a serious 
fault and frustrates anticipated sport. Making 
steady on point and to await the hunter’s arrival 
to take a shot, is an easy matter, provided 
pointing instinct be inherent, and can be accom- 
plished in less than half a day’s work afield on 
game. Allis made plain on pages 75-6 in ‘‘The 
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Amateur Trainer,” 
easily carried out. 


A. F.E., Terre Haute, Ind.—I have a cocker 
spaniel, six months old, who is a greedy feeder 
and is very cross while eating. What will 
break him of the habit? 

Answer:—Medicine. The pup has worms, 
which causes ravenous appetite; hence he is 
cross while eating, for fear the food might be 
taken away. 

H. E.S., Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 
whose ears are bare of hair. He paws them 
and rubs them along the floor. I can see no 
sores or scabs to cause itching, and just the 
hair is gone. Is this a case of mange? 

Answer:—No. Dog has canker of the ears. On 
the inner side of his ears you will find a waxy, 
dirty looking substance which protrudes from 
within and causes itching, so the poor fellow, 
to get relief, rubs and paws himself. Apply 
Canker Cure, it relieves and cures promptly. 


I have aspaniel 


L. C. A., Kansas City, Mo.—I have a friend 
who has a good looking pointer dog, about 
three years old. I think the dog is pretty well 
bred, but he has never been broken. He has 
been scolded and cuffed so much that he is very 
shy. I can have him for the asking, but would 
you advise me to try to train him? I sheuld 
not want to begin unless there is a reasonable 
chance for success, as I would not give up very 
soon, and failure would mean much wasted 
time and work, 

Answer:—Much depends on the breeding 
and natural qualities of the dog in question. 
If he has been brought up in the city till three 
years old, and has never been to field or forest 
where he can scent, find, flush, chase, or point 
game birds, a dog, no matter how well bred, 
absolutely knows not what his mission in life 
is. To try out should be the first step. If he 
is found to be active, seeks for game, and 
appears enthusiastic, then go ahead and put 
him through the course of yard training as per 
“The Amateur Trainer,” just as if a green 
puppy of six months old. At first he may act 
very stubbornly, or even show fight and be- 
come sullen. Pay no attention to that and 
just impress upon him that you are master 
and he must obey. As soon as you have 
accomplished this, progress will be mu¢h 
speedier than with a pup of under one year 
old. You seem to possess the necessary stiek- 
to-it-iveness, and there is a reasonable chance 
for success. 

M. S. M., Pottsville, Pa.—If not asking too 
much, will you kindly inform me how or what 
to use to harden and toughen a rabbit dog’s 
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feet, so they will not get raw with a day’s 
chasing? 

Answer :—Dissolve one ounce of tannin in a 
quart of soft water, clean the feet well of burrs, 
mud and torn skin, and immerse them in the 
solution for several minutes once a day for a 
week before again hunting, and once after each 
long run thereafter. If the sole appears hard 
and cracked, apply vaseline. 

Ep. F. HABERLEIN 


SOME DOGGY DON’TS 


Don’t forget that the condition of your dog 
is of as much importance as the condition of 
your gun and shells. 

Don’t forget to harden your dog by regular 
exercise before the shooting season opens. 

Don’t forget to provide good, wholesome 
food for your dog when going away on a shoot- 
ing trip. 

Don’t forget to remove all burrs and stick- 
tights from your dog’s coat at night, and to 
examine his feet for bruises, thorns and briars. 

Don’t expect your dog to be fresh and limber 
in the morning, unless you provided him with 
a clean, dry bed the night before. 

Don’t forget that a hard working dog travels 
a& great many more miles during a day’s shoot 
than does his owner. 

Don’t expect your young dog to work on 
birds as cleverly as one that has had several 
years’ experience on game. 

Don’t blame your dog if he is a trifle over- 
anxious and unsteady on game for the first 
day or two. 

Don’t blame your dog for your misses or the 
scarcity of game. 

Don’t confuse your dog with too many orders. 

Don’t try te show your dog off to your 
friends. 

Don’t loan your dog. 

Don’t allow too many men to shoot over a 
young dog. 

Don’t kick your dog, or hit him with a club. 


CONDITIONING HUNTING DOGS 


‘Modern Breaking,” a book that has enabled 
thousands of sportsmen to break their own 
setters and pointers, and contains a great deal 
of useful information, and which should be 
read by every man who shoots in the field over 
dogs, gives the following directions for con- 
ditioning a dog which has become soft through 
lack of work during the closed season: 

Take your dog in hand and bring him down 
to a systematic routine of diet and exercise. 
If necessary, chain him up so that his time is 
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accountable. If there is a tendency to consti- 
pation, give him two ounces of olive oil, as a 
dose, and if necessary repeat it. Then place 
him on two meals a day of good, wholesome 
food, such as stale wheat bread softened in 
meat soup and mixed with cold meat and veg- 
etables, in the proportion of one part meat, 
one part vegetables and two parts bread. Dog 
cakes are also a most desirable food on which 
to condition dogs. In the morning before 
feeding, give your dog a short run of a mile or 
two following a bicycle or a buggy; repeat this 
run in the evening and gradually increase the 
distance each day, until he will follow you on 
a five or six mile run without any sign of fa- 
tigue. On returning, carefully brush his coat, 
sponge the dirt from his eyes and nostrils,and 
examine his feet for cuts and bruises or ob- 
structions between his toes. His entire body 
should then be gently massaged and hand- 
rubbed, and a comfortable bed provided for 
him on which to rest. As you increase his road 
work, gradually increase the amount of meat 
and substitute raw for cooked meat until, by 
the first of the season, you are feeding him 
almost on an all-meat diet. 

Dogs which naturally are excessively fat, 
may not yield to this treatment, and will re- 
quire a more severe course of training. 

Two or three times a week give them a dose 
of castor oil and feed only dry, stale bread and 
a little raw meat, and exercise, at first, only a 
very short distance, as severe exercise, espe- 
cially in warm weather, would be liable to 
prostrate them. Gradually increase the amount 
of exercise, and aim to reduce their flesh by 
a starvation diet and an absence of all soft or 
greasy food. 


Tue first two or three days after the opening 
of the shooting season sees a good many dogs 
laid up with sore feet; some are so bad that 
they can barely place the feet to the ground, 
others are unable to do so without evincing 
the most severe pain, and a man who may 
have traveled thousands of miles to the prairies 
for the opening of the chicken season has his 
entire trip, time and expenditure of money go 
for naught simply through the incapacitating 
of his dogs. 

The following treatment is rscommended in 
‘*Modern Breaking” for the prevention of sore 
feet in dogs: Take half a pint of the oil of tar; 
pour a small quantity on a smooth plank, 
shingle or shallow dish; put the dog’s foot 
squarely into this, then remove and place the 
foot in a pan of fuller’s earth. Do this with all 
four feet every other day, for a week, and once 
a week during the hunting season, and there will 
be little danger. of your dog having sore feet. 
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Preserve—Protect—Propagate 





Our game laws are all experin ental, in the 
sense that there has been insufficient time as 
yet to determine what 

UNIFORM would be the ultimate out- 
LICENSE LAWS come of their rigid en- 
forcement. That they fall 

far short of perfection it is idle to deny, for our 
law-makers are never at a loss for excuses to 
tinker with statutes that were considered as 
nearly right as they could be made a short 
twelve months before; yet it can not be truthfully 
said that such tinkering helps matters to an 
appreciable extent. Aside from the considera- 
tion of profit for the public printer there can 
be no adducible reason for passing new laws 
that are no better than the old, nor for spread- 
ing them over two or three pages of a statute 
book when a dozen lines should suffice. Game 
laws in particular should be shorn of super- 
fluous verbiage, simplified, made plain to the 
untutored comprehension of the veriest ‘‘moss- 
back” that was ever tempted to eat game in 
the close season. And, so far as lies within 
the bounds of possibility, they should be uni- 
form in all states. At the present season game 
commissioners and wardens are kept busy in- 
forming sportsmen, concerning the non-resident 
license fees that they may expect to pay if 
present plans for the fall hunt are successfully 
carried to fruition. Why should such be the 
case? Are some of the states charging too 
little for the privilege of killing or attempting 
to kill game within their boundaries? Or does 
it possibly chance that there are others which 
have permitted mercenary consideration to in- 
fluence their treatment of visitors who are in 
quest of sport? The chief advantage of a 
license law, whether it applies to residents or 
non-residents, is that it compels the registra- 
tion of all who expect to shoot game in the 
coming season, and the fees assessed should be 
sufficient only to cover the expense of such 
registration and a proper policing of the hunting 
grounds. Conceding that the game is the 
property of the state, the loss is the same 
whether it is killed by a resident or a non- 
resident. Discrimination here is manifestly 
unjust. A prohibitive license fee is as unfair 
to the non-resident as the arbitrary policy of 
Arkansas in building its Chinese wall of exclu- 


sion. Make the fee a nominal one all around. 
Go farther and frame the law so that a hunter 
who has been proven guilty of abusing the priv- 
ileges granted him shall hereafter be barred 
from their enjoyment. Issue no man a hunting 
license if the court records show that he has 
intentionally broken the game laws. 
a 
WHEN one wishes to accentuate the desira- 
bility of safe and sane game protective legis- 
lation, it has be- 
UP IN THE come the regular 
“PINE TREE STATE” thing to point to 
existent conditions 
in Maine. If the reader is not conversant 
with them, he will find some highly inter- 
esting information in the ‘Sportsman’s 
World” pages of the present issue. The 
license fee there is in no sense prohibitive; non- 
residents are cordially welcomed and _ placed 
on a footing of equality with residents; all 
professional guides are registered and work 
virtually under official supervision. Yet there 
are statistics to prove that Maine has good 
hunting today where there was practically 
no game fifty years ago, and that the state’s 
income from its game and fish, or in other words, 
the sums expended by hunters and anglers who 
quest for sport in the Maine woods, foot up 
into the millions annually. Who could ask a 
more direct refutation of the policy of some 
other states, which hold that the only salva- 
tion for their game lies in fencing out the non- 
resident sportman with his new-fangled guns 
and fishing tackle? 
. =< 
WHILE upon the subject of game laws, and 
the respects in which they fail to accomplish 
all the good their origina- 
WHY FARMS tors certainly hoped from 
ARE “‘POSTED” them, it may be well 
enough to consider the 
causes that have led up to the well nigh uni- 
versal policy of barring hunters from enclosed 
lands. If the practice is not wholly universal 
today, there is but small reason to believe 
that it will not soon become so. Save in a 
very few localities, free hunting upon farming 
and meadow lands has become a thing of the 
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past. An able and contemplative writer re- 
cently argued that landowners have awakened 
to the value of well-stocked preserves and the 
folly of giving away hunting rights which might 
as easily besold. Ina certain sense his premises 
are sound, since there is most assuredly in this 
country a noticeable awakening to the benefits 
from judicious and methodical game preserving. 
But in claiming that the average farmer has 
even dreamed of profit from leased shooting, 
he drifts so far outside the realm of facts that 
it is idle to follow him in his cruising. Farmers 
post their lands primarily to keep out irre- 
sponsible and thoughtless gunners, of the 
sort that kill stock, tumble the top rails from 
fences and leave gates open, and scatter cigar 
and cigarette stubs in the near vicinity of hay 
stacks. Secondarily, because the shooting 
season commences just when they have plenty, 
of work to occupy every moment of their wak- 
ing hours, and they dislike to see others enjoy 
the sport of killing birds reared in their grain 
fields. Now and then a farm may be posted 
through the ‘‘pure cussedness”’ of its owner, 
but, contrary to the generally accepted belief, 
such instances are rare indeed. In any case, 
and whatever the reason may be, the result is 
the same. The posted farm, once the excep- 
tion, is now the rule, and this means that the 
agriculturist is looking out for his own interests 
in the easiest and most feasible way, and he 
will continue to do so, unless they are pro- 
fected by legislative enactment. And _ ulti- 
mately the idea of game protection for profit 
will force itself upon his consideration and 
refuse to be denied. 
* * & 


Ir is really regrettable that such things will 
occasionally occur, but there were extenuating 
circumstances. The day be- 
fore—Sunday—the Editor had 
wandered for miles along the 
crest of the Palisades, enjoy- 
ing the novelty of pristine 
surroundings, with the full realization that such 
enjoyment was intensified by an occasional 
glimpse through the forest vistas of the jost- 
ling roofs beyond the Hudson. He had cooked 
and eaten his lunch under the arching oaks and 
spar-like hemlocks, beside a limpid stream that 
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crept among and over mossy rocks to its sheer 
plunge to the river,hundreds of feet below. A 
touch of Nature in the very heart of civilization, 
but alas! everything for the eye and nothing 
for the ear—except the monotonous chug- 
chug-chug of passing motor boats and the jarr 
and screech of railroad trains. Once a wood 
thrush volunteered a few hesitating notes; a 
bevy of crows came, cawing belligerently, rally- 
ing to a crow war cry from a human throat; 
beyond this, nothing of the sounds that one 
is apt to associate in his throughts with the 
woods and rocks and murmuring wears. 

And the next day came a letter inquiring 
where bird skins might be purchased. Bird 
skins! It may easily chance that the reply 
will prove disappointing to the querist, for 
there are things—a very few—that the Editor 
neither knows nor desires to know. At 
another moment the confession of ignorance 
might have been worded differently, and per- 
chance spread over more paper; but equally 
short and unsatisfactory was that one little 
burst of bird melody upon the heights above 
the Hudson—and no charge of discourtesy was 
preferred against the hidden songster. 


* * * 


Speakine of calling crows: Here is an oppor- 
tunity to get good shooting, and lots of it, at a 
time of the year when all 

SPORT FOR THE species of game are pro- 
CLOSE SEASON _ tected and the guns are 
allowed to rest undis- 

turbed in cases. As the human criminal is en- 
snared by tempting him to further misdeeds, 
so does the crow fall an easy victim to his pre- 
dilection toward the mischievous persecution 
of his neighbors. Did you ever see a flock of 
crows harrassing a hawk or an owl, driving 
their victim from tree to tree, circling and 
swooping around him with raucous, unremitting 
din? The cry is easily imitated, and if there is 
a crow within hearing he will rally to the war 
summons without an instant’s delay. If the 
caller will conceal himself in a thicket, he can 
speedily have the crows crossing and diving 
above him, and may select his opportunity 
for a double shot. And he can call back the 
same birds within a half-hour by shifting his 
position a few hundred yards. 
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| Some of the finest inventive talent of today is constantly employed by the fire- 

| arms, ammunition and sporting goods manufacturers in working out new ideas, 

| with the result that new or improved ‘‘tools of the craft” are constantly being 
produced. Of these, some are not as yet generally introduced, some, for one 
reason or another, are not advertised in our pages, and some, owing to oversold 
conditions, may not be advertised for some time. 


Our purpose in adding this new feature is to give our readers a department 
that will be an encyclopedia of information of the new arms, ammunition and 
equipment that are being manufactured from month to month—a department that 
will be independent of any advertising connection, and edited for our readers only. 








THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN ARMS AND 
AMMUNITION 


CoMMENCING with the November number 
there will appear in Fietp AND STREAM a 
series of articles of intense interest to all 
Americans who can claim the slightest tinge 
of pride in American accomplishments and the 
influence they have had upon the world’s 
history during the past century. That ours 
still remains a free and undivided nation is 
due to the enterprise and genius of our makers 
of arms and explosives; without their aid the 
American wilderness would to-day remain 
unconquered, the Indian question still unset- 
tled. During the last fifty years scores of 
foreign wars have been fought with American 
rifles; nations have won their freedom with 
American cartridges; insurrections have been 
quelled by the irresistible power of American 
powder. 

Our series of articles will deal with the estab- 
lishment and growth of American arms and 
ammunition factories—the greatest in the 
world—each company in its turn giving the 
history of its founding, development and accom- 
plishments. Collectively, the articles will 
prove an invaluable addition to historical 
literature; individually, each article will be 
more intensely interesting than any other 
feature in that month’s magazine. 

In a word, we promise our readers the most 
interesting series of articles ever published in 
a sportsmen’s magazine, either in this country } 
or abroad. 


NEW BAKER MODELS 


Amona the makes ‘of standard double- 
barrel guns which have made rapid strides in 
popularity recently, are several new grades 
manufactured by the Baker Gun and Forging 
Co., Batavia, N. Y. F. M. Farwell, recently 
advanced to the presidency of the company, 
since his connection with it a few years since 
has generally dictated a policy that has made 
for success. He spent several weeks in Europe 
last year, studying the conditions of the gun 
business there, and picking up new material 
and ideas to further the interests of the business 
of the company. Recently three new grades 
of guns have been added to its line, designated 
as the Batavia Special, Batavia Damascus and 
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“BATAVIA 
SPECIAL” 





THE BATAVIA SPECIAL 


Batavia Brush models. The Batavia Special 
is a plainly finished steel barrel, full pistol-grip, 
hammerless gun of excellent material, carefully 
fitted and adjusted in all its parts, retailing at 
the low price of $20. It has been on the market 
only two seasons and the demand already ex- 
ceeds the limit of the factory to produce it. 

While the steel barrel gun has been coming 
rapidly to the front in recent years, the figured 
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barrel still retains a large share of its popu- 
larity as indicated by the good demand for 
the Batavia Damascus grade. This gun is 
fitted with excellent Damascus barrels made 
specially for the Baker Company. It develops 
a nice even figure in the browning and is about 
as pleasing in appearance as those fitted to 
guns of double the price. This gun retails for 
only $25. It has a special pistol-grip stock, 


the shape of which has been carefully studied 
and worked out to afford a good hold and fine 





BATAVIA 


BRUSH GUN 


feel to the hand. It has not been possible 
for the factory to turn this grade out fast 
enough to fill orders, on which they are still 
several hundred guns short, but through not 
having solicited further orders for it since 
spring, they are now rapidly catching up, and 
hope to finish deliveries before the shooting 
season is too far advanced. 

Another popular idea is the little Batavia 
Brush gun, which is a radical departure from 
standard American ideas, being modeled some- 
what on European lines; but which is rapidly 
growing in favor. It is fitted with 26-inch fine 
London twist barrels, and regularly bored right 
barrel open, left barrel modified choke. For 
such shooting as is to be had in the wooded 
cover of the East and South, it is all the gun 
that would be required. It is especially mod- 
eled for ready handling in the brush, and is 
therefore equipped with the short barrels, 
giving a good wide range of pattern; short 
fore-end, fitting close to the barrels at the top; 
straight grip stock, affording no projections to 
catch twigs or hand, and fitted with sling strap, 
if desired, for carrying, leaving the hands free 
for such other uses as may offer to him who 
spends a day afield in the autumn and may 
wish to include among its pleasure the picking 
of a few ripe nuts—and hands are necessary 
to bring home the mixed bag of game which is 
always one of the possibilities. This gun re- 
tails at $22. 

Developments are progressing in the Baker 
factory toward a still further anticipation of 
the tastes and wishes of sportsmen. The grow- 
ing demand for a popular-priced ejector gun 
is soon to be met with a new model in which 
a simplified cocking device is combined with 
the automatic shell ejector, to reduce the parts 
to the fewest, simplest, strongest and most 
reliable. The models for this are practically 
complete, and it is expected that the gun will 
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be on the market within a few weeks. While 
the capacity of the factory has been practically 
taken up during the past two years with these 
popular models, the higher grades have not 
been neglected. The automatic block safety 
feature of the regular line of Baker guns is 
generally well known to sportsmen as a most 
desirable device in a hammerless gun. It pre- 
vents any accidental discharge except by 
actually pulling the trigger and from such 
causes as the hammer jarring down, the break- 

ing of a sear spring, or drop- 

ping the gun. It is the in- 

tention of the company to 
“push its higher grades, how- 
SJ ever, as soon as the conditions 
of the factory will admit, and 
to complete its developments 
to the end of producing as 
fine a gun as can be had 
either in Europe or America. 


Many ways have been devised for adapting 
the peep-sight principle to the requirements 
of a hunting rifle, and the last of these is 
found incorporated in the ‘Killdeer’’ rear 
sight, manufactured by L. Hillabrandt, Johns- 
town, N. Y. It has the large aperture com- 
mon to all peep-sights that are practical for 
quick shooting, but in other respects is new 
in idea and construction throughout. Refer- 
ring to the illustration, it will be seen that the 
attachment is a spring bar, in this instance 
securely fastened to the breech-block of a 
Winchester repeater, while in single-shot arms 
of different types it would be secured to the 
top of the action frame or to the barrel direct. 
The sight proper consists of a stem and aper- 
ture ring provided with interchangeable discs 





r— 





of different forms, the elevating nut is on the 
threaded stem, the lower end of which enters 
a smooth hole in the frame or breech-block. 
A downward turn of the nut elevates the sight, 
and its notched periphery engages with a lug 
pin to lock the sight in its adjusted position. 
A novel feature is the ‘‘spider-web”’ disc, in 
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which vertical and transverse wires meet at a 
central peep; the cross-bars appear as fine lines 
inaiming. The purpose is to permit more accur- 
ate aiming when time permits, with the use of 
the entire field of the ring for snap-shooting. 
The location of the sight is as near the shooter’s 
eye as may be had without risk of injury to the 
optic from the recoil of a heavy charge. The 
sight does not fold down, but is rigid with the 
frame, this being little or no disadvantage 
because it projects only a small distance above 
the frame. 

ConcepING that a trim, well-made boot is 
not undesirable footwear so far as appearance 
goes, it is still beyond question that shoes are 
so much lighter and more comfortable that the 
majority of sportsmen would wear them in- 
stead if they answered as well in point of utility 
—which is not the case. The right sort of 
boot will keep the foot dry 
and warm in mud, snow and 
slush, and if it is a Putnam 
boot it will fit the foot easily 
and look well. H. J. Put- 
nam & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., control, perhaps, the 
only factory in the world 

devoted exclu- 
sively to the 

manufacture of 
boots of e very 
bdescription, 
making a spe- 
cialty of serviceable footwear for sportsmen, 
ranchmen, prospectors, etc. Special processes 
enter into their manufacture from the prepara- 
tion of the material; the uppers are water- 
proofed by the Putnam liquid rubber process, 
the soles cut from: the choicest selection of oak- 
tanned leather, and only the best workmen are 
employed. A large and copiously illustrated 
catalogue, mailed free to all applicants, de- 
scribes the large variety of styles produced, 
each to supply a particular need fully and in 
the most practical way, but we have space to 
mention only one, the Putnam boot No. 725, 
the style of which our cut imperfectly shows. 
It is made in 12, 14 and 16-inch heights, blucher 
cut, bellows tongue, wide outside back stay, 
protection strap at top fastened with two 
buckles, large brass eyelets, and every sean 
double-stitched; uppers either black or tan 
calfskin; soles heavy but very flexible and easy. 
A ladies’ boot is made in the same style, but of 
lighter material. For ordinary outdoor wear 
in the late fall and winter months these boots 
are highly desirable. 












Tue Marble flexible rear sight has found 
favor in the eyes of many riflemen by reason 
of its automatic spring joint, which brings it 
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instantly into correct position when depressed 
to the front or rear by accidental blows or pres- 
sure; and it also has a 
simple and easily adjust- 
able lock which holds it 
rigidly at the proper eleva- 
tion and thus_ obviates 
danger of under-shooting 
when the marksman is as- 
sured that he is holding 
». correctly. The Marble 
-*€D)Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, 
“™Mich., is making this 
sight to suit all American rifles, a model 
especially adapted to the Remington auto- 
loading arm being the latest produced. An 
illustration of this sight is here given. 





Ir has been the experience of many ardent 
lovers of shooting and angling that a keen 
enjoyment of sport is possible even under 
conditions that in no wise savor of bodily 
comfort; hence we find big game hunters 
eagerly pursuing their game through snow and 
mud, drenched and half frozen, and possibly 
half famished for want of food. It is the 
spirit and courage that counts; but all the 
same it is better to be comfortable if you can. 
The duck hunter will, for this reason, appreciate 
the Boyd adjustable revolving seat, here illus- 
trated. In addition to being a remarkably 
handy box for holding shells, tools or other 
small essentials of a hunting trip, its elevating 
and revolving cover forms a seat as easy and 
convenient as an office chair. You can whirl 
around upon it instantly to catch a shot at 
ducks coming from any direction—and that is 
not all, as anyone will readily appreciate who 





has for hours “held down a wet chunk” in 
preference to risking bodily contact with the 
still damper earth. It is often disagreeably 
muddy in a duck blind; in fact, the prevailing 
conditions are somewhat inimical to extreme 
dryness, and while rubber boots may perfectly 
protect the feet, few of them are cut sufficiently 
high in the neck for all-around, blanket immun- 
ity from superabundance of moisture and the 
ills it induces. Speaking from the standpoint 
of one who has ‘“‘been there’”—and had to 
stand—the Boyd revolving seat is all right, 
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and we want our duck-hunting readers to 
know about it. It is manufactured by the 
Kennedy Bros. Arms Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


GUNNERS will be interested to learn that the 
Canvas Decoy Company, Union City, Tenn., 
has purchased the patent and manufacturers’ 
rights for the Acme folding canvas decoys, 
formerly made*by the St. Louis Brass Mfg. 
~~ Co., and can now 
supply these in addi- 
tion to the pneumatic 
decoy that has been 
so long and favorably 
known. The Acme 
decoy consists of a 
canvas body fastened 
to a bottom board 
and held to shape 
when in use by strong 
galvanized steel wire. 
The appearance 1s 
very lifelike; as shown, it occupies small space 
when folded, and many sportsmen prefer the 
Acme to the pneumatic decoy because it is 
proof against stray shot and will not collapse 
when in use. 

However, the pneumatic decoy has many 
advantages, chief of which is its extreme com- 
pactness when deflated. The duck decoy will 
fold so that it slips easily in the vest pocket, 
and weighs but four ounces. This collapsible 
decoy may be had to represent sixteen species 
of ducks and three of geese; they are flexible 
and light, and the water-proofing used will not 
crack or break; and they are now made with 
a new lead valve which permits inflation with- 
out putting the stopper to the mouth. The 
canvas is accurately cut and shaped, and the 
coloring is perfectly lifelike. By reason of the 











mode of anchoring illustrated the decoy at all 
times faces the wind, rides the waves in a very 
naturai manner, and cannot be blown over. 
The weight of one dozen decoys, with lead 
anchors and case, is from eight to nine pounds. 


CoNVENIENCE of carrying and celerity in 
putting out are among the advantages right- 
fully claimed for the Illinois River folding 
duck decoys, three profile decoys being mounted 
on one hinged float so accurately proportioned 
in weight that only the wooden profile of the 
duck is visible above the water. One’ of the 
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disadvantages heretofore charged against pro- 
file decoys, especially when anchored where the 
current or tide can influence their position, is 
that they are in reality visible from only two 
directions, since from front and rear the thick- 
ness—or rath- 
er the thinness 
of the board 

is hardly dis- 
cernible; but 
when the 
three - fold 
decoy is open- 
ed and anchor- 
ed,'the profiles 
are facing in 
different direc- 
tions and one 
or more of 
them may be 
seen from any 
viewpoint. A 








dozen decoys 

are mounted 

upon four , 

floats, which a 

are packed, complete with anchors, in a 


handy carrying case. J. W. Reynolds, 68 
South Morgan Street, Chicago, Ill, is the 
manufacturer, and also makes a line of duck 
calls which duck hunters have found very 
desirable. The Mississippi Valley duck call— 
a wood case with adjustable metal fittings— 
was considered quite good enough until the 
appearance of the 
double call, which os : Deets = 
may be sounded f 4 =p 

by blowing into oe 
either end, with 
the notes regu- 
lated to imitate different species of ducks. 
The reed is perfectly adjustable to any desired 
note, and they are tuned by an expert caller 
before being sent fro m the factory. 














THE H. & R. SMALL BORES 


Ir is not always easy to foresee the reception 
that the public may accord a new departure 
from the established types and models in any 
line of manufacture, but a close observation 
of the trend of popular fancy will leave a 
small possible chance of mistake, always pro- 
viding the goods to be placed upon the market 
are standard in quality of material and work- 
manship. Consequently there was nothing in 
the nature of a doubtful experiment in bringing 
out the Harrington & Richardson Model 1905 
single gun. The agitation in favor of small 
gauges and lighter arms had become fairly 
general, but the rank and file of gunners could 
not easily rid themselves of the fear that a 
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gun smaller than a 12 or 16-gauge would not 
prove effective for all-around field work, and 
there was a natural hesitancy to invest any 
large sum in a gun that might easily prove 
valueless. It is to the credit of the Harrington 
& Richardson Arms Co., Worcester, Mass., 
that it saw and improved the opportunity, 
bringing out a single gun, beautifully propor- 
tioned in weight and size of frame to its diminu- 
tive bore, with which this question of the prac- 
tical value of the smaller gauges could be 





, HARRINGTON & ‘RICHARDSON 28-GAUGE 


definitely settled by the conclusive test of 
practical work. In this case the demand was 
already existent and awaiting; the little arm 
sold well from the start and sales have since 
steadily increased. 

Imagine a 28-gauge gun with 28-inch barrels 
weighing about four pounds, built along sym- 
metrical lines and handsomely finished—a 
beautiful little toy, but yet doing the work 
that you would expect from a 12-gauge, and 
doing it perfectly. The H. & R. system of 
boring is, of course, largely responsible for the 
results obtained, but it is undeniable that the 
extreme lightness of the arm is an advantage 
in snap-shooting, and we all know that it is 
the quick shot that gets the game nowadays. 
Beyond this, all depends upon “holding dead 
on.” The lighter charge of a small-bore gives 
a proportionately smaller killing circle, and one 
cannot expect“a wide margin of safety in case 
of error in aiming. The Model 1905 is also 
made for the .44 W. C. F. and .44 X. L. shot 
cartridges, in 26-inch barrels, weighing about 
four and three-quar‘*r pounds, and for export 
to take the Englis. 410 Eley and the French 
12 m.m. cartridges. However, it is unques- 
tionable that 28-bore, being a standard shot- 
gun gauge, is the most desirable, since the 
ammunition companies can supply rer ular 
brass and paper shells which may be reloaded 
a number of times if the sportsman so desires. 
These guns have the new patent hinge pin, 
remarkable for convenience, strength and sim- 
plicity. In fact, strength and simplicity are 
features which relate to the arm in its every 
feature of construction, and especially to the 
safety appliances which guard against the 
possibility of premature discharges. 


We have just received copy of the new 
catalogue issued by the Hoxie Amuinunition 








in 1826—that it is superfluous to mention the 
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Company, 340 K. Marquette Building, Chicago. 
The cover design is very unique and illustrates 
strongly the effectiveness of the Hoxie bullet 
on large game. The catalogue is very com- 
plete in its description of this new invention 
and should be in the hands of all sportsmen. 
It will be sent to any address on request. 


Sxore bird shooting is rare sport when birds 
are plentiful, and even when there is compara- 
tive scarcity of game the judicious use of decoys 
will lure a satisfactory number 
of the birds within range of the 
hidden gunner. A good rule in 
setting out shore bird decoys is 
to put out lots of them, since 
the individual decoy is quite a 
small object for even the sharp 
vision of a plover to detect at 
“any considerable distance. A 
couple of dozen are not too many, and 
they can represent different species, since 
shore birds rarely separate according to species 
on good feeding ground, and not always when 
on their flights. The trouble with the old 
wooden decoys was that they were bulky and 
burdensome to carry in quantities, but this dis- 
advantageous feature has been overcome in 
the patent tin folding plover and snipe decoys 
that are made by William Read & Sons, Boston, 
Mass. It sounds like a fairy tale to hear of a 
dozen decoys packed in a box 10x9x 24 
inches, but this compactness is rendered pos- 
sible by the unique construction, the decoys 
being composed of two parts or sections pressed 
in the correct shape, which when placed to- 
gether make the exact form of the bird. In 
packing they nest one inside the other, just 
as tin plates might be stacked together. The 
varieties made are black-breasted, red-breasted, 
green and turnstone plover, and yellow-leg 
snipe, and all are lifelike 
in their shape and coloring. 
In fact, for appearance 
and compactness this decoy 
leaves little to be 
desired and _ its 
cost is 
very 
reas on- 










William Read & Sons have been so long}in 
the firearms trade—the house being established 
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scope and importance of this firm’s business. 
It has for many years handled the better makes 
of English guns, particularly those manufac- 
tured by W. & C. Scott & Son, which have a 
world-wide reputation for their effectiveness, 
graceful lines and finished workmanship. 
Every part of the Scott gun is made with the 
care that distinguished the masterpieces of those 
wonderful old English makers who flourished in 
the eighteenth century. The ‘‘feel” of the 
Scott lock, smooth and oily in its action, is 
enough to win for this gun the love of any 
critical sportsman. Send for William Read & 
Sons’ new catalogue, just out. 

ATTENTION is called to the announcement, 
in our advertising pages, of the closing-out 
sale of photographic lenses manufactured by 
the Scientific Lens Co., of New 


FIELD AND STREAM 





with rod and gun. Write for a catalogue to 
Bird, Jones & Kenyon, Utica, N. Y. 


Every sportsman can be his own taxider- 
mist. He can mount his own trophies of all 
kinds by the best of methods, and can learn how 
in a very short time. This is made possible 
through the service of the Northwestern School 
of Taxidermy, of Omaha, Nebraska, an insti- 
tution that is well known to the sportsmen 
of the country. For six years it has been 
teaching the art of taxidermy by mail, with 
really wonderful success, and has graduated 
thousands of students. It is stated that the 


work done by these students is good from the 
very first, and that after a few months of study 
and practice, mounting of a high character is 
turned out. 


We give here a photograph of 





York. Unquestionably this is 
an unprecedented opportunity 
to’ secure a really high grade 
lens at a remarkably low price. 
Nowadays a large percentage 
of sportsmen are interested in 
photography in an amateurish 
way, own cameras, and derive 
a vast! amount of enjoyment 
from their use when on outing 
trips. Many of them are doubt- 
less dissatisfied with the class 
of work they have so far been 
able to do, and will have no 
cause to regret the money ex- 
pended for a lens of high qual- 
ity. 








‘‘DuxpakK”’ hunting coats are 

as near absolutely waterproof as any garment 
ean be made of cotton or wool cloth. Rain 

whether a disagreeable drizzle or a driving down- 
pour—runs off the fabric as it would from a duck’s 
back, and hence the name. The waterproofing 
is by a special process, known as “‘cravenetting,” 
the same that is employed in making the fine, 
high-grade rain coats for men and women so 
widely advertised and extensively worn the 
world over. ‘‘Duxbak” garments are light 
and soft, comfortable and good-looking. The 
texture of the fabric permits perfect ventilation, 
and accordingly they are comfortable in sun- 
shine as well as in rain. ‘Duxbak”’ suits-— 
coat, vest and pants—are very desirable for 
camp or any other wear. The garments are fully 
fashioned and thoroughly tailored, and their 
neat appearance will attract attention wher- 
ever worn. And then there are ‘“Duxbak”’ 


garments for ladies, that your wives, sisters 
and sweethearts will like to know about, pro- 
viding they are encouraged, as they should be, 
to ‘‘go along’? when you take to the woods 





the first mounting of one of their students 
Mr. P. O. Fryklund, of Badger, Minn. These’ 
specimens may not be perfect, but when it is 
considered that this represents the first speci- 
mens mounted under correspondence instruc- 
tion, it must be agreed that the results are 
marvelous, and that learning taxidermy by 
mail is a success. A new catalogue and a copy 
of the beautiful ‘‘Taxidermy Magazine’”’ will 
be sent free to all who write. See the adver- 
tisement on another page. 


A LINE of sweaters and jackets especially de- 
signed for hunters’ wear are manufactured by the 
Blauvelt Knitting Co., Newark,N.J, They are 
guaranteed of first quality in material and make, 
and wil! be found desirable for outdoors in the 
cold months now approaching. Send for catalog 


THE POSTED FARM 
A NOVEL and wonderfully entertaining serial 
story for sportsmen will begin in the December 
issue. Subscribe now, so you will not risk 
missing the first chapters! 
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WINCHESTER 


MODEL 1907 SELF-LOADING RIFLE 
- .351 CALIBER HIGH POWER. 


Before deciding upon a rifle for your next hunting trip, don’t 
fail to investigate the merits of this new Winchester which 
is reloaded by the recoil of the exploded cartridge. There 
is nothing complicated, cumbersome or freakish about it. 
It is a reliable, handy gun from butt to muzzle. The .351 
Caliber High Power cartridge which it shoots represents 
the latest development in powder and cartridge manufac- 
ture. Although small in size, it develops tremendous vel- 
ocity and energy, making it powerful enough for the largest 
game. This most modern type of cartridge also possess 
the added advantage of economy. Owing to the compara- 
tively small amount of metal used in the shell it costs 
much less than old style cartridges no more powerful. 
Circular describing this rifle, “The Gun That Shoots Through Steel,’’ sent upon request. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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DEAD SHOT % 
2 SMOKELESS |i 


A POWDER FOR SHOT GUNS 


Mrs. Ad. Topperwein, who beyond 
a doubt is the best woman shot in the 
world, having her choice of all powders 
uses 
DEAD SHOT 
. SMOKELESS 
which is the best powder in the world. 


It maintains this reputation under all 
conditions. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 











St. Louis, Mo. DS an 
Boston, Mass. a Z 
~ SN Chicago, III. wT ) 
a =—, 
— Wo oo ——_ 









i 
Always look for the H. & R. trade-mark, for 
WY a good revolver is your friend for life and on which | 
. your life may depend at some crucial time. 1] 
The man who knows will select an H. & R. 
for obvious reasons. There could be nothing better || 
than the best. 

The H. & R. Revolver has no superior in point of con- 
struction, simplicity of action, or in finish. It costs a trifle less 
than some other revolvers, but that is a point in your favor, one 
of the many reasons why the H. & R. is the most popular fire- 
arm made to-day. 


















Be Wise in Your Selection "a 
| 








—— 


WANS 


They are made in many styles and sizes as described in our beautifully illus- 
trated catalog, among which we would especially recommend our H. & R. 
AUTOMATIC DOUBLE ACTION, 32 calibre, 6-shot, or 38 calibre, 
5-shot, 34-inch barrel, finest nickel finish, $6.00; the H. & R. HAMMER- 
LESS, $7.00. 


FOR LIFE ' Sold by all first-class dealers. Rather than accept a substitute, order from us direct. | 


_ook for our name on barrel and the little target trade-mark on the handle. 


Sa SDS 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 


) HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 4 
432 PARK AVE. | 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Now Furnished 
with 
Automatic Ejector 





Money cannot buy nor skill make a better gun 
than the A. H. Fox Gun. We are proud of it. When 
we started in business our aim was to make a better gun 





than had ever been made before, and we did it. We employ 
the most skilled workmen it’s possible to hire, and pay a higher scale of 
wages than any other gun factory. We get in return a higher grade of 








an 
} work. Our policy is—“Quality first; cost afterwards.” 
0 This combination of finest materials and best workmanship, with 
= the most advanced and simplified mechanical principle, is what makes the 
i 








“The Finest Gun in the World.” The Fox Gun has fewer parts 
in.its mechanism than any other double hammerless gun made. These 
parts are therefore larger and stronger, which makes it impossible to 
break them, or for the gun to get out of order. This gives a less com- 
plicated action, greater simplicity, added strength and more graceful lines. 
It also enables us to build a much lighter gun without sacrificing the 
weight in the barrels. 

The Fox Gun is doubly inspected. Each part receives the most 
exact testing and gauging, and after the gun is assembled it is finally 
tested by an expert trap and field shooter. 

Every Fox Gun is absolutely guaranteed. “Ask your dealer to 
show you the “Ansley H. Fox” Gun. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO., 4658 North 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Minune 


5 Twa 
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VICTORIOUS 
In America’s Greatest Rifle Matches 


AT CAMP PERRY, OHIO, AUG, 19-20 
Won Ist in 18 matches 2nd in 12 matches 
3rd in 20 matches 4th in 18 matches 


USED BY Ist AND 2nd TEAMS IN 


HERRICK TROPHY MATCH 


Also by 7 out of 12 members of 


American Team selected for the 


~~ PALMA INTERNATIONAL MATCH 


YOUR DEALER SELLS PETERS CARTRIDGES 


GUARANTEED Years |||) DRY FEET 

























= LJ A bs fey never failing and 9 
actically indestructible cigar, cigarette an W 
H pipe lighter ever invented. There is nothing ~ Gokey s ater- 
get out of order. No oil—no chemicals of any h 
kind. simply a charred wick, cube of flint, steel proof Shoes have ' 
ever to produce ro n. 
flint gparking 4 or wick is , it ~ wee ceoa stood the TEST 





at trifling cost (cube 19 cts., wicks 25 cts. doz). 


The MATCHLESS wots 
CIGAR LIGHTER Made to Measure for 





















LIGHTS CIGAR, CIGARETTE or PIPE any- EN 
where, at any time—in wind, rain or snow— PROSPECTORS 
on land or sea. THE HARDER IT BLOWS—THE SURVEYORS ’ 





BRIGHTER IT GLOWS, It 


Fits the 
Vest Pocket 


like a match box—is always 
ready and never fails to work. 





RMEN 
and COLLEGE and BUSINESS 
MEN'S Street and Dress Wear 








~~ Makers of the - Original 
Gokey Moccasins 











Automobilists, Nothing equal to them fo 
Yachtsmen, NOISELESS HUNTING 
Hunters, Gelfers Our 
and all out-door smokers 
should have a MATCHLESS ORTHOPEDIC son 





CIGAR LIGHTER. Try one. If 
you don’t like it your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 
Buy from your dealer or we'll 
supply you, postpaid, if he will 
not. Illustrated and descrip- 
ys circular free on applica- 
on. 





is COMFORT for 
TENDER FEET 





(The IXL Boot) 
Send for Catalog to 


WM. N. GOKEY SHOE COMPANY 
West 4th Street, JAMESTOWN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Send 35c. for 8-0z. can of f Waterproofing. charges 
| prepaid 
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OLT SS 


"REVO: LVERS 


for Accuracy, Reliability, Dura- 
bility and Perfect Workmanship 


ARE RECOGNIZED BY 
EVERY NATION AS 


TRADE 
MARK 


Catalog ‘Firearms’ describes all 
models. Mailed on request. 


COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn, 15a Pall Mall, London, S.W. 








LEFEVER 
“OPTIMUS” 
$400 


{We do not compete, and never have, with 
machine made shot guns which are machined out 
in large quantities and sold at low prices and big 
discounts. Nor do we care for the trade that 
panders to low price. {| For nearly half a century 
Lefever Shot Guns have catered only to the crack 
marksman and the genuine sportsman who realize 
that shooting is a luxury and that without a luxuri- 
ous shot gun it is a dull business. By luxury we 
mean not only beautiful design and handsome 
finish, but a gun that is a real luxury to use. { In 
this limited space we cannot prove to you that no 
foreign or American gunsmith has ever built a shot 











LEFEVER SHOT GUN 


LEFEVER HAMMERLESS SHOT GUNS 






LUXURY 


gun that ranks with the present Lefever Hammer- 
less makes, but if you will read our catalogue and 
then examine a few Lefevers at any store, you will 
agree that the above statement, though seemingly 
strong, is altogether true. Even though you are not 
an expert, the beauty and the skill and the infinite 
simplicity of Lefever construction will force you 
to admit the truth of the above claim. No expert 
will deny it. {{ Send for our catalogue before you 
forget to (it is free), and remember this: Every 
Lefever is a thoroughbred. Lefever prices range 
from $25.00 to $400.00. LEFEVER ARMS CO., 
25 MALTBIE ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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in Field and Stream 
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SAVA 


HAMMERLESS TAKE DOWN RIFLE 


+ age take-down, high power rifle on the market. 
as all the strength, accuracy and endurance of the 
Savage regular 99 Model. @ Easy to take down as a shot 
gun; yet when assembled, the parts are automatically 
LOCKED into position. @Can’t be put together uniess 
put together as tight and solid and rigid and accurate as 
a non-take-down rifle. Neither can it work loose by re- 
peated taking down and assembling. @ Packs into small 
space; handy to clean, and loses none of its big game 
power by re:son of its take-down feature. Examine 
this new Savage at all good 
dealers. Two lengths 
22 and 26 inch, round bar- 
rels @ Price, $20.00.Q Send 
for the new Savage cata- 
logue. Every sportsman 
should have it. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO. 
2410 Savage Ave., Utica, N.Y. 






















STREET & 
FINNEY 











New—] YMA N—Patent 
COMBINATION REAR SIGHT 


NOW ACCOMPLISHED FOR 


Savage Rifles, Model 1899 ONF HOXIE 


BULLET 
KILLS 


HE HOXIE BULLETis the most remarkable in- 

vention in modern ammunition. When it hits 
flesh it expands,tearing a wide, deepandinstantly fatal 
woundor causing heavy blood trail. Gives far greater ; 
killing power to small calibre rifles than largecalibres 
now have, thus saving ammunition, heavy recoil and 
rifle weight, and giving greater range, velocity and 
accuracy. But above allit gets the game sure ijyou 
hitit. Wedonot sell HOXIE BULLETS separately, 
but supply U. M. C:, Winchester, or any standard 





No. 1A. Price, $3.00 cartridge with HOXIEIZED BULLETS and without 
disturbing original load. If your dealer doesn’t keep 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF SIGHTS standard cartridges with HOXIEIZED BULLETS, 
order from us and give ushis name. Bock of full infor- 

AND BOW FACING ROWING GEAR mation for yournameonapostcard. Send forittoday. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN., U. S. A. 











HOXIE AMMUNITION CO., 340 K Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
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SIEGEL COOPER CO.’S GREAT GUN OFFER 
ONLY | A NELSON, HAMMERLESS, DOUBLE | oNLyY 


$1 ©, BARREL SHOT GUN, $1 gy 


TWIST BARRELS 


We open the shooting season with this sensational offer to call attention to the broad resources 
of the Siegel Cooper Co. Store, and to the great money-saving possibilities offered in our Shop- 
ping by Mail System open to all customers. 


























The Nelson Hammerless Double Barreled Shot Gun here offered is not in any sense of 
the word a carelessly made or cheaply constructed shot gun. Every ounce of material 
in it is strictly high grade: and the most skillful workmanship is used in its 
making, finishing up and assembling. In every way the gun is equipped 
to give great and lasting satisfaction. It shoots hard, straight and 
true, patterns well, and will stand up beautifully under the 
' most trying service. 












READ 
THIS DE- 
SCRIPTION 
AND REMEMBER 
THAT BEVERY ITEM 
OF IT MUST BE TRUE, 
OR—WHEN YOU GET THE 

GUN, YOU DO NOT HAVE TO 


PURCHASE. 


To more thoroughly advertise our store and 
ee its money-saving advantages for out- 
of-town buyers we offer this 
gun in twist barrels (which 
elsewhere would cost at least 
$20) at only $15.00. 



















Send $15 at once if you 
want this gun; but 
send it with the 
understanding 
that everything 
must be satisfac- 
tory and just as 
represented, or 
you can return 
the gun at our 
expense, and 
we will cheer- 
fully refund 
every cent 
you have 
paid us 

for it. 





BARRELS—Twist; 30 inches long, made to shoot 
factory loaded nitro shells. 
GAUGE—12; Full choked, Medium or Cylinder 


bore, as you may specify. 
WEIGHT—7% to 8% pounds. 


STOCK AND FORE END—Fine American Walnut, check- 
ered, with full pistol grip and rubber butt plate. 


FRAME AND LOCK PARTS—Tempered Steel springs— 
Best quality Spring Steel. 


ACTION—Top Snap. Snap Locking lever is adjusted so tha 
when any wear occurs in the bolt or its bearing, lever wil 
the wear, thus always insuring a perfectly tight joint. 

SHOOTING QUALITIES—Guaranteed to stand comparison with the high- 
est priced guns made. If you do not find it so, after trying the gun 
for long range shooting against any other gun you admire, you can 
return the Nelson at our expense, and we will refund money. 


FINISH—Compare with guns that sell for from $20 to $50. 

In offering this gun at this low price, we know tha _ in the entire American 
market there cannot be found a gun that will compete with it. Our buying 
resources are phenomenal, and price-offers sensational; and in the offer of 
this superb Nelson Hammerless Gun at $15 there is an opportunity given the 
gun buyer that you will find it absolutely impossible to duplicate elsewhere. 









t * 
1 follow 





OUR BIG FALL CATALOG IS NOW READY. Get this book at once— 
and prepare to save money on future purchases. It’s sent free everywhere. 
Contains thousands of beautiful illustrations of New York’s latest styles 
in wearing apparel, as well as full line of sporting goods. 




















Address Department M. O. No. 2 30x101 
WE THE BIG STORE | ACITY IN ITSELF WE 
EMPLOY LEG OPER 0 HAVE NO 
i © 
NO NZ BRANCH 
AGENTS J. B. GREENHUT, President HOUSE 
SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 18th and 19th Sts. 
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DUPONT SMOKELESS IN 
THE LEAD AS USUAL 


THE WESTERN HANDICAP 


at Denver Col., August 23rd, won by T. Ed. 
Graham, of Long Lake, IIL, with the score of 


99 out of 100 from the 19 yards mark 


The long run of the tournament 154 STRAIGHT 
made by F. H. Howland, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Both these men used DUPONT 


The Powder that Makes 
and Breaks Records 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


ESTABLISHED 1802 
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THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


Putman Boots. 


Go on like a glove 74 fit all over. 


For a Quarter of a Century Putman Boots have been the Standard 
among Western Hunters, Prospectors, Ranchmenand Engineers (who 
cGemand the best) and we have learned through our personal contact 
with them how to make a perfect boot. Putman Boots are in use in 
nearly every civilized country inthe World. They are Genuine Hand 
Sewed, Water Proof, Made to measure, Delivery charges prepaid, 

and cost no more thanothers. Send for catalogue of over 30 diffe- 
rent styles of boots, and blank for self measurement. Also 
Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins. 

Illustration shows No. 900, 14 inches high. Bellows Tongue, any 
style toe desired, Uppers are Special Chrome Tanned Calf Skin, 
tanned with the grain of the hide left on, (Our Special Tannage) 
making the leather water proof, black or brown color, large eyelets 
and wide leather laces, laced at side to fit boot tight around top, sole, 

light, medium or heavy. The soles are Gen- 
uine Hand Sewed (making them soft andeasy) 
and made of Water Proofed Oak Sole Leather. 
Made to measure and delivered $8 00 
in the U.S. Can. or Mex. for.... ° 
H. J. PUTMAN &CO., 
25 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 















22 Gauge, Model 19 
Repeating Shotgun 
T” Crenee G: e" 






Better gun value for the money has never been 
produced. 


No repeating shotgun 
made equals this ZZnfe 
gun in balance, finish and 
wearing and shooting 
strength. Its action is 
simple and sure. The 





that the six shots (one in chamber and five in 
magazine) can be fired in four seconds. 

Perhaps the best and certainly the most exclusive 
; feature is the Z&p¥%~ automatic recoil 
safety lock. This lock prevents, absolutely, the 
breech being opened as explosion takes place in 











solid top and 
closed-in breech (exclusive features) keep out all 
twigs, snow, water, sand, etc., which so often 
hamper repeating shotguns. 

Maria Shotgun barrels are made of ‘Special 
Smokeless Steel’’ and will handle any 12 gauge 
load of black or smokeless powder produced. They 
are bored to pattern over 325 No. 8 shot in a 
3) inch circle at 40 yards. The breech block and 
ll Hlarlig working parts are cut from dr p forged 


steel blocks and fit so nicely in the assembled gun 


rapid firing, and holds the breech closed until after 
the explosion in case of ‘‘ hang-fire.’’ 

We recommend any one of the many styles of 
Marlin Model 19 shotguns for any sort of bird 
shooting under the sun. For squirrels, rabbits, 
foxes, ’coons, etc., it is unsurpassed and has even 
found favor among deer hunters, though we advise 
for the use of buck shot a special cylinder bored 
barrel. 

There is much more about this beautiful shotgun 
that you will be interested to know. 


Send three stamps for our new catalog. 


The Marlin Frrearms ©., 3 Willow Street. New Haven. Conn. 
LS SSS SSS 
A TE OL. TEMAS ST ANANMNRRIRte 
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OPEN TO THE 
WORLD 





The Grand American 
Amateur Championship 


WAS WON BY THE 


SMITH GUN, FITTED WITH THE 
HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


Our new art catalogue in colors for the asking 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO. 


FULTON, N. Y. 
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_ 
great art at 
home by 
; mail 
M t Animals, G Head d Bird 
ount Animais, vame heads an ir 
The Splendid Art of Taxidermy can now be Learned Quickly in Your Own Home 
SPORTSMEN, HUNTERS, ANGLERS, NATURALISTS—It is no longer necessary to lose your fine trophies nor to pay taxider 
mists exorbitant prices for stuffing them. You can now learn this great art for yourself easily and quickly during your spare time. 
We teach you by mail in your own home to successfully stuff and mount all trophies. Also to tan all kinds of hides and furs and } 
make them into beautiful rugs and robes. Easy to learn by men, women and boys. j 
\ By taking our course of fifteen lessons you will soon be able to do perfect mounting and can decorate your home, office or den | 
with the choicest of art. Thousands of men and women of every vocation, bankers, lawyers and business men, are members of 
our school and endorse it in the highest terms. 
+ +] + Professional taxidermists earn from 82,000 
Big Money in Taxidermy to83,000a yearand there are not halt enough 
taxidermiststosupply the demand. Mounted specimens sell readily for big prices. 
Many biras and animals now killed and thrown away can be turned into cash. 

y TAXIDERMY BOOKS FREE—We will send FREE postpaid our beautiful cat- 

( alog,acopy of the Taxidermy Magazine, pictures of mounted game, samp'e } 
diploma and hundreds of letters from students, allfree. Write for these books | 
toaay—now while you think of it. Remember you learn at home during your ' 

F sparetime. Write today. | 

A Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Box 738, Omaha, Web. 

by {@ We mount or sell all kinds of animals or game heads. Price list on request. 

Write today for our beautiful catalog anid mag.zine. 
’ 
ae ’ 
QoavisG The Gun that Blocks the SEARS 

| Send for Catalogue 

\ 

i Good 

I Honest Value 

} for 

| Every Cent 

) Invested 

| 
N. R. DAVIS & SONS — | 
Established 1853 Box 700, ASSONET, MASS. be 
° We illustrate the “MONTE 5 
Bites W. &C. Scott & Son’s G | 
fitted with Auto- . * 0 A u ns 
matic Ejector 
and costing 
inte ENCLAND’S 
LEADING CUN | 
' 
4 rs ' 
The Webley & Scott “PROPRIETARY” Grade Gun is made by the PROPRIETARY, on 
same company and is absolutely as good in every respect as their thout Automatic Ejector, 75-00 | 
“Monte Carlo,” but is plain in its finish, without engraving PROPRIETARY, 
The guarantee of this gun is the same as that of their highest priced gun. With Automatic Ejector, $95.00 } 

y cea . ¢ 1 “Dp . ” wom , 

‘ We also carry a complete line of Scott Guns from the little “ Featherweight " to the heavy “ Trap" gar | 
Write for Catalogue of Scott Guns, also our Complete Sporting Goods Catalogue. 

oe M B New York | 

THE H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 Broadway, New Yor 
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HOPKINS SAME scr cons 


The twist and Damascus steel barrels are of 
























No other double guns offer ae 
so much value at ——za e the finest make and are imported by us. The 
plain steel barrels are decarbonized 


the price. 2 
steel of selected American manufac- 


ture. Frames are case-hardened 
steel, and our stocks are made of the 
best selected walnut. 

In shooting and quick handling 
qualities, and in durability and pre- 
cision, these double guns are the equal 

of double guns costing fifty to 
seventy-five dollars. 

AS AN EXAMPLE OF PRICE 
: ieaeneann $20 
~vageeyae ges 30 in, mevel, 

In hammerless pattern, $30 
Imported English twist barrel 
and decarbonized plain steel 
barrel double guns—ham 

mer and hammerless 


— at proportionate 
prices. 


THE WopkinseAllen JOINT 


Is a’ marvel for such low-priced guns. 
It positively cannot shoot loose, as it is 
arranged totake up wear, and keepstrong 
and solid after years of continuous usage. 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE GUN GUIDE 
AND CATALOGUE FOR 1907. It’s free. Gives 
best prices and offers most complete line of fire-arms 
manufactured, 


The Hopkins @ Allen Arms Co. 


73 Chestnut Street, Norwich, Conn., U. S. A. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers High-Grade Popular-Priced Firearms. 






















Mw 


1.—‘‘This hunting with a camera is great! 
approach to the proper distance, and— 











THE TRIUMPH OF GENIUS 
Just hold the subject with your compelling eye, 


BREAKFAST IN CAMP 
is nothing wicheut coffee, and coffee is nothing without cream. Ordinary cream is out of the qu 
tion nine times out of ten, but Borden’s Peerless Evaporated-Cream takes its place perfectly 
ieeps indefinitely until opened. It is unsweetened and has the natural cream flavor and color. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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what makes good guns. 


accidental discarge. 








Raper RIE 





73 Liberty Street, 





When you buy a shot gun you want first of all hard, accurate shooting, 
then convenience, durability and last of all ornamentation. 
made in 12 grades and models from $20.00 to $250.00 but, remember this, 
the hard and accurate shooting qualities are there in all grades. 
Guns shoot to kill regardless of price. 

We aim to give you full value in material and high skilled labor—that is 


N. B. Baker Guns have automatic safety blocks absolutely preventing 


Send today for circular of Prize contest in which we offer a Baker hammerless gun for the 
best shooting story. Also copy of Baker Gunner free. 


F i C bd THE SPORZENMAN'’S OK 
putey see Bane.) AER 


Baker Guns are 


Baker 











BAER 

















Rifle Shots 


rifle with a telescope 
through the glass. 


















We have made it a simple and inexpensive matter to fit your 
This picture shows how a “Chuck’’ looks 
You will do better shooting with a telescope. 


MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE MFG. CO. Auburn, N.Y. 


CATALOG 


Send for Catalog. 








MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


UOnequalled in Strength. Beautiful in Finish. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF SPECIAL INDIAN MODEL. 


B. M. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 








Highest Award 
at St. Louis 
= World's Fair 

Adopted by governments of U. S., Canada and England. 
We supplied every U.S. Alaskan Boundary Survey in last ten 
years. Hundreds of testimonials from government officials, 
Naval Commanders, Army Officers, Prospectors, Explorers and 
others; the best ever published. 15 models to select from. 
Catalog free. Write to-day. 


ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO 


























Best Gun Made 


in America 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF GAME 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 








Three Barrel Gun Co. 


MOUNDSVILLE 
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Box 1005 W. Va. 
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Illustrating two of the many advantages of our COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET over 
anything of the kind ever invented. Ask your dealer to show you our COMFORT SLEEP- 


ING POCKET. 
other new features, 


New circular just out shows mosquito netting attachment, new pillow-stool, 
and gives a lot of new endorsements. Send for it. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS COMPANY, = = READING, MASS. 














By mail, postpaid, $2.0 


Postal orders on hell Wash. 


DANIEL’S PATENT CONCENTRIC SIGHT 
ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


The quickest, most accurate sight ever puton a hunting 
rifle. Uppe r edge of straight bar, which contains centre 
notch, is located at diameter of ivory ring and is adapted 
to guide the eye quickly and naturally to centre notch, thereby enabling the 
shooter to cover game or target instantly. Ivory ring, being white, isdistinctly 
seen in light that is such that other dark metal sights can not be distinguished. 

Address allcommunications to CHAS. S. DANIBL, MBLBOURNB, WASH. 














Made in Men’s and Women’s 


Pl 


PALMER’S Moosehead Brand 
SPORTING BOOTS 


This cut illustrates our celebrated Knee High Sporting 
Boot with Sole and Heel Flexible oil-tanned leather sewed 
on by hand. This is our leading Sporting Boot, and is 
used largely by big game hunters. Is noiseless, water- 
proof, and insures comfort on long tramps. Bellows 


tongue to top and waterproof. Also made without sole. 
Is also very popular with Miners, Surveyors, Prospectors, 
Fishermen, stc. 


Write jor our new Catalogue of Waterproof Sporting Boots 
and Shoe Packs. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 


FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 
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KeyWestHavanaSeconds $ 


From Factory Direct toYou 


FLA you 


$1.90 for a hundred ‘‘ Key- 


West Havana Seconds” cigars? The quality 
of tobacco is the same as used in cigars that sell 
over the counter at 


apiece. Made 


don’t smoke looks. 
some even longet 
if you aren’t elated. 
values—to introduce 


‘three for a quarter” and for 
which any cigar dei ler would gladly pay you 5 'sc. 
Key- West ‘‘shorts,” ‘ the trade 
name for fine leaf tobacco that is too short to roll 
into the high-priced cigars. It doesn’t makea pretty 
cigar, but the quality is there—and, after all, you 
None shorter than 4% inches, 
hand-made and money back 
This is one of my greatest 
my method of selling from 
factory direct to the smoker at factory prices. 


None sold after November Ist at this price— 





and not more than 100 to one smoker 


I reserve the right, however, 
‘and refund your money after 
f this brand is sold, as this 
‘*vet acquainted.” 


Send $1.90 for 100. 

If you order 100 Key to return your order 
West Havana Seconds bx a certain quantity 

price is made just to 


fore November tst and send 
me with your order the name 
of another man who smokes 


whom I might interest in I am the only manufacturer of cigars selling strictly for cash 
selling ie only. The man selling cigars on credit, charging $5.00 per 
hundred for a cigar no better than mine at $1.90, can well 
afford to have half his customers “‘stick him.” If you are 
willing odd py $5.00 for the sake of buying your cigars on 
; your orders to him. 


my Way ot 
direct from factory, 


send you FREE a box 


“Old-Fashioned oe ae 
Havana Smokers” 


for trial—and furthermore 
allow you to order an addi- 


ana Seconds at $1.90 either 


for yourself or for hie. References: United States Exchange Bank, Dun and Bradstreets 








ORDER A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL 


Indian Moccasins 


Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
Embroidered with Indian tribe designs. 
Men's sizes, 6to11, - $2.75 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 
sizes2to 5, - = = 2.25 
Youths’ and Misses’, 
sizestrto1, - = 2.00 
Children's, sizes5 to 10, ‘1.50 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory 
We also supply handsome Moccasin Slippers same 
material, sizes and prices as above. ley are artistic, 
ensible and the most comfortable home foot coverings 
imaginable 
Our “Wisconsin Cruising Shoes’’ have nosuperior asa 
hunting shoe. Send for free catalogue to-day to 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 












Make remittance payable to EDWIN CIGAR CO. 


onal too Ker West Ho.” BA Dept. 28, 64-68 W. 125th St., NEW YORK 





The Posted Farm-— 


A Sportsman’ s Serial Story, will 
begin in the December issue 








ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


Tents - " 90 up | Old Pistols - $ .50 up 

Ritlea- - 95 « Officers’ Swords, new $1.7 
Army Saddles - - 3.00 Cavalr Sabren, *. 1.50 
spews - 1.00 « Army Fur Cap, “ 2.00 
Leggins, pr 1b 7 Shor Carbine “ 3.50 
1907 MIL aTARY ENC ‘LOPEDIC CATA. 






LOGUE ($1.00 » , 260 larg s, thousands beauti 
ful illustrations whale ssale, retail prices of 15 acres GOVT. 
AUCTION SALE goods, mailed 15 cents (stamps). 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, New York 











Best ef Cedar Canoes fer $20, We sell direct, 
you en a cence, Ali canoes cedar and copper fasten 
‘e make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for 
free cata logue giving prices with retailers’ profits cut out. 
we are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
ROIT BOAT CO Ave,, 
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EARLY everybody nowa- 

days—those who hunt, 

ride, sail, walk—-find an added 

pleasure in the possession of a 
pair of 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


Stereo Binoculars 





@ In the great out-door world 
we want to see things plainly, 
clearly, and when you think 
that you have the power of the 
telescope boiled down into a 
small pair of hand glasses, you 
can appreciate the possibilities 
of what you can see through 
our glasses. 


@ But, mind you, there is a great 
difference between Stereo Bin- 
oculars and just binoculars. Be 
sure you specify Stereo. 


q@“PRISM” IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE 
we publish monthly. Not a mere advertisement, but a 
beautifully made and printed little publication about that 
world of wonder and beauty seen by the lens. Send us 
your name and we will enter your subscription FREE. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
NewYork, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco | 
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. of the country. 


SPORTSMEN 


For convenience, beauty and 
utility, there’s nothing to equal a 
West End 

GUN CABINET 

A right place for everything, 
from the rifle to the fish-hook. — 

The up-to-date sportsman will 
not allow his equipment to be 
thrown around in the corner or in 
a dark closet. He keeps his entire 
outfit ina modern Gun Cabinet- 
where it will look well and be well. 


. 

Direct From Factory 

We are the largest makers of 
gun cabinets in the world, and 
market our output direct to the 
consumer in order to reachall parts 
Dealers do not 
handle our line, therefore mail us 
2c. stamp for our cc ym plete catalog 
of latest designs. We save you } 
and our cabinets are superior to 
any others in the market. 


West End Furniture Co. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA, 











ASureLight—Quick as aF lash! 


———— Best When the Wind Is Strongest —— 
Use an Automatic Cigar 


Lighter and you'll always ks F 
be sure of a light when- Ba 


ever you want it, wher- = 
ever you are. Wind can’t 
blow it out—only makes 
it better. You simply 
press the button 

tnd there's your 


light. ‘Ihe 


Automatic 
Cigar Lighter 


is always ready—handy 
to carry—clean—works 
automatically—and lasts 
a lifetime It is the ‘ 
simplest, yet the most 
practical device for light- 
ing cigars, cigarettes or 
the pipe, especially when 
boating, automobiling, 
hunting, fishing, etc. 












- 

You'll realize how tre- * 
mendously handy and 
valuable it is when you 
get one. Send for it to- 
day. 


Substantially made of German Silver. Sent postpaid to 
any address—- $1.00. 


AUTOMATIC CIGAR LIGHTER CO. 
465 Whitlock Avenue New York 








in Field and Stream 
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Puxbak 


" ae 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 
The only Cravenette Rain-proof Hunting 

Garments in the United States. 

Why buy the ordinary harsh, stiff and unsatis- 
factory Sportsman’s Clothing, when for the same 
money you can get a fine, soft and pliable duck, plus 

the added value which comes from the famous Priestly 
Cravenette Proofing Process. 

Cravenette is a process, nota Cloth, and is absolutely con- 
trolled by us so far as Sportsman’s Clothing is concerned. W\j 
Duxback Garments are rain-defying in any ordinary storm, \¥4 

yet permit of perfect ventilation, The only suitable outing 
garments where rain-proof comfort, hard wear and good ap- 
pearance are desired. Fit and rain-proof qualities guaranteed 
Pockets for everything. Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
Jackets, $5.00; Trousers, $3.00 and $3.50; Hats, $1.00; Caps, 
$1.25; Vest, $2.50; Leggings, $1.50. 


Two colors only, light tan and olive green. Express prepaid 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk Jacket; Plain Skirt, Divided Skirt, Bloomers, 
Leggings, Hats, etc. Suitable for gunning, fishing, riding, tramping, boatin 
or climbing. Express prepaid. Booklet with samples of material and self. 
measure blanks sent free. Special discount to dealers. 

BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Blandina St., Utica, N. Y. 


SS Guns 







COIL MAIN SPRING 


NEW THREE BOLT MOL 


Our 1907 New Model Three Bolted gun embodies all of the requisite qualities of a perfect gun— 
safety, strength, durability, superior shooting qualities, beautiful lines, nice balance and in our high grade 
guns very fine finish and richness of ornamentation. See cut No. 7, $300 list gun shown above—special 
price, $21 3.75, ejector $10 extra. ; ; 

We guarantee the coil main springs forever against breaks and miss-fires. We guarantee the three 
bolts to hold the gun tight for all time and not allow the gun to fly open in discharging. ; 

Send for 1907 Art Catalogue describing improvements and special prices on 18 grades, $17.75 net to 
$300 list. 











ITHACA GUN COMPANY Box 11 ITHACA N. Y. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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THE STRONGEST 


AND MOST ROBUST OF MEN AND 
WOMEN OCCASIONALLY REQUIRE 
A PURE TONICAL STIMULANT. 
THE PURITY AND EXCELLENCE " , 
Or Prange wo Penne wart 


UNTER 


BALTIMORE 


R ’ E ‘ AUNTEp 


‘ma - 
MAKES ITS USE PREFERABLE — 
AT SUCH TIMES 


FALTIMORERYE BALTIMORE Rye 





Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
































Luisa IAIN AN 


-—“Fixing with the eye all right in theory, but that fool brute must have been shy on 
ao T’ll go home and 4.8. another think.’ 








Tien Decors] |, THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 


pis a niin ked up Three ’ Mad liff 

at a Time; many other advantages. spin so easy. ade in 6 differe “ size blades, 20 styles, 

Price, $4.50 a doz. in either Bucktail or fe ather 
= fly. For cas sting a trolling 

Price for sins ; tandem 

35c. Send for r croular 

JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT 
Logansport, Indiana 


(PATENTED) Reynolds’ Double DUCK CALL 
Entirely new; sounds at each end; two calls in one. Price, $1.00 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 
J. W. REYNOLDS, Mfr., 68 S. Morgan Street, Chicago 
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Always on Top 


FOR QUALITY 
AND VARIETY 





If you want the latest and most dependable produc- 
tions in trout and bass flies, sneli hooks, reels, and the 
“old reliable” Jumizous trolls, baits and spinners, insist 
on your dealer supplying you with 


PFLUECER’S 


For over a quarter of a century our goods have stood 
the test, and our facilities—already the largest in 
America—are constantly being extended, to supply the 
demands of satisfied anglers. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 























{t Pays to Learn 
TAXIDERMY 


u by mail with perfect success the 
g birds, game, 













I can teach y« 
profitable and fascinating art of mountir. 


IMPROVED MODELING PROCESS 
also how to model tiowers, fruits an . grasses for dis- 
» poisons, no odors. Anyone of 
> can leary. to make money at this 
ng trophits for sportsmen or for 
themselves. te Taxidermists get from $5.00 
to $100.00 each fo ” mounting, and earn $3000.00 to 
$5000.00 yearly. I was formerly Chief Taxidermist 
of American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
and now Taxidermist at Stanford University, Palo g& 
Alto. Write now for free booklet, and Special Offer. 


PROFESSOR JOHN ROWLEY, Rowley College of Taxidermy and Modeling 
607 EVERETT AVE., PALO ALTO, CAL. 
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is used and recommended by the 
largest fire-arms manufacturers in 
America. Experienced gun users every- 
where say it is the best rust preventative 
on earth—on water, too. 
- Being a light oil it enters the pores 
of the metal and forms an impercept- 
ible covering that is moisture-proof 
without making the gun sticky or 
greasy to handle. Best for oiling the 
ara fine mechanisms of the finest gun, 
a because it does not dry out, gum, 
@ harden, turn ~~ ogltoet — 
sample. ole 
Free Company, 
152 New Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Steel Fishing Rods 


No other rods are « 
Don’t mistake. 
handle. 
They made 
the original. 


the same as” Bristol. 

i Look for the mame “ Bristol ” on the 
For 20 years Bristol have been the standard 
the reputation for steel rods 
Their resiliency in hooking, 


They were 
flexibility 


in casting, toughness in handling big game, absolutely 


true come-back after 


long hard 


strain, reliability 


under all conditions, fitness for special purposes, and 
adaptability for all kinds of fishing have established 


their unquestioned 


guaranteed for Three Years. 


supremacy. 


Every “ Bristol” 


Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


31 Horton Street 


Bristol, Conn. 








hooks in perfect condition. 





















STOP YCUR GUSSIN’ !!! 


by using an ANTICUSSIN HOOK HOLDER 
Holder with full set “of hooks 
can be carried in the pocket without snagging. 
Hooks inserted or removed in a jiffy. 
hooks always before your eyes for quick selection. 


The Anticussin Hook Holder 


Keeps 


Entire assortment of 


is made of non-corrod- 
ing metal, highly nickel- 


| ed or oxidized. Size3x6%4 


in. Will absolutely 
prevent hooks from 
rusting. Saves twice 
its cost in hooks the first 
season. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of 50c and your 
dealer’s name. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Sportsman's Spectatly Co. 


1377 _N. Glark St. 












and Reel Lock 


to dealers. 


E. R. 


159 La Salle Street, - 





gp & 


Makes casting easier, 
Attached or removed 
tools. Fits any rod with 


Adjustable to fit any hi ind, 
don’t carry it send 50 cents and get one, 
Money back if you don’t like it, 


“Perfect” Finger Hook 


LIGHT 
DURABLE 


better, safer. 
without 
}-inch reel seat. 

If your dealer 


Discount 





LETTERMAN 


- CHICAGO 











in Field and Stream 
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Gentlemen take no risk of doubtful 
mixtures when they use 


POND’S EXTRACT 


AFTER SHAVING 


Soothing, healing and de- 








lightfully refreshing. 
Try it and enjoy an after- 
shaving luxury. 
Ask your Druggist for Pond’s 
Extract. 
Sold only in original sealed 
bottles; never in bulk. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, 
78 Hudson Street, New York. | 

















IS OWNED,CONTROLLED,OPERATED & MANAGED» 
BY THE SAME INTERESTS TODAY AS DURING THE 
PAST THIRTY YEARS 


More attention given to 


PURITY, QUALITY, FLAVOR 
& EVERY DETAIL of Manufacture than ever before 


(LOLITA 


Ti!s COL OA IN THE BROWN 
SCREW TOP CAN /S WHAT YOU SHOULD INS/ST 
ON GETTING FROM YOUR GROCER. 


By USING tLUMA YOU GET 
PURITY, QUALITYORFLAVOR AS WELL AS 
ECONOMY ON ACCOUNT OF ITS STRENCTI. 
NO FILLERS OR ADULTERANTS BEING USED 
IN ITS MANUFACTURE. 


ABSOLUTE PURITY 


May Cost a little more than some |< 






its BETTER you know, ~ (i) 
YOUR GROCER CAN SUPPLY YOU | * 


















“O TRISCU/T WAFERS 


ADVERTISI 


wes 


NG SECTION 


a@ PRP acy Your Tob, Buy Your Tobacco 


Direct from Factory 


That's the only way to kn »w how rich, mild and 
smooth Fren s Mixture is, Descriptive adjec- 
: »y infer jor tobacc s ere 


} this. Wecan give you new words, but we can 
} give youa new sad betler: smoking s tobacco direc ct 
} from the makers. 


Tom ike it easy for you to try 


French's Mixture 






= ate/ we have the standing offer printed at the left 
Qa” ike advantage ofit Arar ge 1u will have reason 
pa Myratulate yourself. Ns 1 will obtain a 
rfe ct ble nd of pure North Carolina Golden 
age ge i -eaf Tobacco, made almost e ral ly by hand, 
ti 
stamps for a ° «The Aristocrat of 
large samp!e Smoking Tobacco” 
ouch and Not sold by dealers, but direct to smokers 
klet ; both in perfe et condition 
will be a de- FRENCH TOBACCO ‘COMPANY 


light to you. Dept. 26, Statesville, N. C. 





BRADFORD’S” LUGGAGE CARRIER 


———-———- — 





A long felt necessity discovered at last. 
be fitted on either bicycle or motor cycle. 
cycle, $3 Bicycle ad tile, $3.50; motor cy 
mmediatel 


Al osha luggage carrier to 


tor 
e, 9 % “Ships me nts an 
1 orders ac ‘ e are also ready to quote 
prices to dealers an ijol ers. We ask the hardware dealers especially to 
give this their personal attention, as it is a great fy 


BRADFORD LUGGAGE CARRIER CO. 
711 Market Street Wilmington, Del. 














FOX TRAPPING. 


A Book of Instruc- 
tions Telling How to 
Trap, Snare, Poison 
and Shoot. A Valua- 
ble Book for Trappers. 


This book is edited 
by A. R. Harding of the 
Hunter - Trader - Trap- 
per, contains about 60 
illustrations, and nearly 
200 pages, is divided into 
Twenty-two Chapters 
as follows: 





I. General Information. 
Il. Baits and Scents. 
If 


1 Foxes and Odor. 
1V. Chaff Method, Scent. 
V. Traps and Hints, 
VI. All Round Land Set. 
VII. Snow Set. 
VILI. Trapping Red Fox. 
I Red and Grey. 
Wire and Twine Snare. 
XI. Trap, Snare, Shooting and Poison. 
XII. My First Fox. 
XIII. Tennessee Trapper’s Method. 
XIV. Many Good Methods. 
XV. Fred and The Old Trapper. 
XVI. Experienced Trapper Tricks. 
XVII. Reynard Outwitted. 
XVIII. Fox Shooting. 
XIX. A Shrewd Fox. 


XX. Still Hunting the Fox. 


XXI. Fox Ranches. 
XXII. Steel Traps. 


It all the methods as given in this book had been 
studied out by one man and he began trapping when Colum- 
bus discovered America, more than four hundred years ago, 
he would not be halt completed. 

CLOTH BOUND 60c., POSTAGE INCLUDED. 

A. R. HARDING PUBLISHING CO., Columbus, O. 
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Photographic Lenses 
at Less Than Cost 


I desire to announce that I have bought out the entire stock of the Scientific Lens 
Co., which firm being overrun with contracts for large work, has decided to temporarily 
discontinue the manufacture of Photographic Lenses, and in order to move this stock 
quickly I will sell it at a price never heretofore offered for high-grade Lenses 

TeRMs.—Ten days trial allowed. Money refunded if not as represented. 
is sent with the order, a cash discount of 5 per cent. may be deducted. 
will be shipped in advance of others. C. O. D. orders will be shipped only 
charges are guaranteed both ways 

GUARANTEE —Thousands of testimonials from leading Photographers prove the 
lenses to be equal, if not superior to the best made 


F.6.8 Double Anastigmat F. 6.8 


Eight-lens system, made of Jena Glass, each lens system can be used singly. Can 
be fitted to any shutter, Camera or Kodak I gui irantee this lens to have better depth 
of focus and better cutting qualities than any other known Anastigmat Lens perfectly 
mounted and fitted with Iris Diaphragm. 


If money 
Cash orders 
if express 


If Fitted to 


Lot No. Lenses Size of I Plate Fo us List Net D uble 
On Hand atk.6.8 Price Price Valve Shutter 
goo 25 34x 4} 4} $35.00 $8.00 $10.00 
gol 5° 4X5 ¢ 40.00 12.00 15.00 
go2 40 5X7 74 48.00 15.00 20.00 
go3 12 5x8 9 65.00 22.00 28.00 
go4 25 64x 8} 10} 75.00 25.00 32.00 
9°95 25 SX 10 12 100.00 35.00 40.00 
go6 6 IOoOX 12 I5 130.00 50.00 60.00 
9°7 0 Ir X14 17 180.00 605.00 75-00 


Sxtreme Wide Angle Anastigmat F. 14 


For interiors, groups, flashlight and architectural work. Made of Jena Glass. Fitted 
with rotary stops or sede ner in cells to fit your shutter 


ts List Price Ne 


Lot No. Lenseson Hand Siz Foci t 
908 #50 4X5 34 $16.00 $ 5.00 
909 50 Sx? 44 20.00 6.00 
gIo 50 6} x 8h 6 25.0¢ 8.00 
Ori 50 SXI10 7 30.00 10.090 
gi2 25 IOX 12 f 40.00 12.00 
O13 12 11X14 Ic 60.00 15.00 
914 6 I4X17 12 75-00 25.00 


Portrait Lenses F. 4 


Petvval formula, perfectly mounted and 


A high grade Lens for Studio work. 
fitted with Iris Diaphragm. 


Lot No. Lenses Size Focus Diameter List Net 
on Hand Price Price 
QI5 50 5X7 9 24 $50.00 $18.00 
916 25 64x 8h 12 3 100.00 25.00 
917 50 8 x 10 14 34 150.00 35.00 


Send for Bargain List of Rectilinear, Wide Angle, old Lenses and Cameras. 
Take advantage of this opportunity. 


LENS NEHRING, 422 E. 166th St., New York 
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Epirep sy EUGENE R. THOMPSON 


In addition to our excellent fishing and 
hunting departments, and appreciating the 
value of the automobile as a healthful stimu- 
lant, when taken in moderation and with strict 
observance of the speed laws, we have decided 
to supply our readers with information regard- 
ing the maintenance of the automobile, as well 
as touring information upon request. We 
will also publish each month interesting sub- 
jects as well as instructive illustrations. Ad- 
dress Auto Editor, FieLp AND STREAM. 

Our November issue will contain a com- 
plete list of the exhibitors at the Grand Central 
Palace Automobile show, October 24th to 
3lst, and the Madison Square Garden auto- 
mobile show, November 2d to 9th; also illus- 
trations and interesting automobile articles. 

THE entire output of the Geo. N. Pierce Co., 
for the year 1908, as in several years past, 
will have Truffault-Hartford shock absorbers 
as regular equipment. C. H. Westen, super- 
intendent of the Hartford Suspension Co., 
while visiting the home of the Pierce Arrow, 
was informed that there has not been a single 
eport_of a broken spring so far this year. 


Gero. N. Huston, a retired jeweler of Chicago, 
with his wife and son, have started in their 
60-horse-power car on a tour which will eventu- 
ally lead to the coast. The car is equipped 
with a complete camping outfit, including 
hammocks, a large tent, cooking utensils, 
bedding, guns, ammunition, fishing tackle, ete. 
Mr. Huston’s hobby is costing him in the neigh- 
borhood of $10,000 a year, and he has traveled, 
in all, 125,000 miles. 


THE Maxwell-Briscoe Co., started in 1903 
with an experimental car and built 500 cars 
in 1905. During 1906 they turned out 3,000 
cars, and in the present year their output will 
be about 4,000. With the erection of their 
new factory at Newcastle, Ind., their output 
for 1908 will be 6,000. 


As a popular resort for automobilists, the 
Chateau des Beaux Arts at Huntington, L. L, 
conducted by the Bustanoby Brothers, holds 
the record, as on a recent Sunday 324 auto- 
mobiles stopped at this ideal resort, although 
it was only opened for business early in the 
summer and is not entirely completed. 





H. G. BERNIN, ‘‘RENAULT ’? MAKING WORLD’S RECORD AT MORRIS PARK, 1,081 MILES IN 24 HOURS 
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‘T THE 
/ FULL \ 
| JEWELED) 


TO A GREAT MANY PEOPLE through- 
out the world, the manufactured 
products of New Britain are synon- 
ymous with high quality and general 
excellence; Corbin Motor Cars are 
built on lines to widen the influence 
of this well earned reputation; they 
are manufactured by one of the 
constituent companies comprising 
the allied Corbin industries and 
being the product of a Corbin insti- 
tution, must necessarily be of the 
same representative quality. 

They are backed by an organiza- 
tion with ample capital, over fifty 
years of manufacturing and com- 
mercial success, and a broad busi- 
ness policy which inspires confi- 
dence. 

The things which are essential and 
vital to the use and life of every 
car are embodied in the “Full-Jew- 
eled” Corbin and its successful 
record has firmly established it in 
the public regard as reliable, dur- 
able and efficient in every respect. 


<r 


24H. P. Touring Car, $2500 - 


24 H. P. Runabout, $2400 


CORBIN MOTOR VEHICLE 
» CORPORATION 


Member A jation Licensed Automobile M 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


1888 Broadway, 62d St., New York 
Motor Mart, Boston, Mass. 








Please say you saw 


GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


A BOSTON 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“MR The Name is 
stamped on every 
loop— 


The 














ve 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 

GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
L Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








= ALWAYS EASY ~ J 








THE STRELINGER 
MARINE ENGINES 


(4 Cycle—tr to 4 Cylinder) 
Leadin Every Point of Excellency 





Mechanical or Jump Spark Eauipaens. For DUR- 
ABILITY, RELIABILITY, ECONOMY, POWER and 
EASE with which the engine can be controlled, the 
STRELINGER stands at the HEAD, 

Consider these important features when placing 
yourorder. Our engines are built for the man who 
wants an absolutely reliable engine at a reasonable 
price. Write forcatalog. Our pcices will interest you. 


The Strelinger Marine Engine Co. 
48 Fort Street E 
‘DETROIT, MICH., U.S, A. 
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MOTORING AND BOATING 





R. H. JOHNSTON AND PARTY IN THE 


Finau approval of the plans for the new 
factory building of the Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co., 
on the west side of Olden Street, in Trenton, 
N. J., calling for three-story brick buildings, 
with a total floor space of 75,000 square feet, 
was given by the stockholders at a recent meet- 
ing. The company own about six acres of 
ground. The present factory is located on the 
east side of the street. New officers were 
elected for the year, as follows: President, 
Horace De Lisser; vice-president, William 
G. Grieb; secretary and treasurer, Harry Grieb. 
Mr. De Lisser has left the New York office to 
visit their seventeen agencies, reaching as far 
as the Pacific Coast. 

S. F. Ener, after his marvellous 24-hour 
ride, on the Brooklands track, London, Eng- 
land, where he covered 1,581 miles, 1,310 yards, 
and always at the wheel himself, governed his 
speed by the use of 
a Jones Speedometer, 
from which the offi- 
cial mileage was re- 
corded, in a letter to 
the Jones Speedom- 
eter company, said: 
“I think no speed- 
ometer in the world 
ever had such rapid 
and violent testing. 
I would never be 
without one while 
riding on the track.” 
Edge’s average for 
24 hours was 66 miles 
per hour. The shaft 
of the instrument 
revolved 2,805 times 
per minute, 168,300 





AUGUSTUS POST, ‘‘WHITE,’’ BRINGING IN THE GAME 


MAINE WOODS WITH WHITE STEAM CARS 


revolutions per hour, and a total of 4,039,200 
revolutions for the 24 hours. 

SECRETED away in a deserted building along 
the East River in New York is a boat of 
unique design, the construction of which has 
just been completed. In the near future its 
designer and builder, J. Hencken, expects to 
launch his craft and demonstrate its ability 
to glide over the water at a speed better than 
fifty miles an hour. His first boat is 50 feet 
in length, but Mr. Hencken has prepared plans 
for a fleet of boats, each 100 feet in length, to 
be used in passenger service on the Hudson 
River, and whose speed will exceed that of 
the railroad trains. To propel his novel craft 
Mr. Hencken has purchased one of the 150- 
horse power motors used in the Frayer-Miller 
racing ‘cars,’ built’for®the last Vanderbilt Cup 

face. The'fact*that®his"boat, when speeding, 
will rise up and glide 
over the water, 
would require some 
special arrangement 
to provide water to 
cool a motor of the 
water-cooled type. 
Mr. Hencken selected 
the Frayer-Miller 
motor, because of 
the great power it 
develops for its 
weight, and _ be- 
cause it is mechan- 
ically air-cooled. Mr. 
Hencken speaks of 
his gliding boat as 
the intermediate step 
to navigating the air 
in an aeroplane. 
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Train Up 

A Child 

In The Way 
He Should Go- 


And When He 
Is Older 











The pastry and sweetmeat habit 
makes pale and flabby mollycoddles 







of children, while too much meat 






develops a peevish and quarrelsome 






temperament. Children fed upon 


Shredded Wheat 


grow up into sturdy, robust and happy youngsters, with 








every function naturally nourished and with no craving 






for unnatural or improper foods. Being rich in the 
proteids Shredded Wheat not only builds healthy tissue 
and good brain but replenishes all the energy expended 








in study or play. 










A breakfast of SHREDDED WHEAT 
BISCUIT with hot or cold milk or cream will 
supply all the energy needed for work or play. 
TRISCUIT is the same asthe Biscuit except 
that it is compressed into a wafer and is used 
as a TOAST for any meal, instead of white 
flour bread. At all grocers. 


**It’s all in the shreds” 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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MOTORING AND BOATING 





THE LINE UP OF “‘BERLIET’’ CARS AT FACTORY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., UNDER THE 


MOTOR TRADE CONDITIONS 


In a recent interview with Mr. Benj. Briscoe 
on “The Present Conditions of the Automobile 
Business,”’ he is reported to have said: 

‘Recent events have caused some discus- 
sion as to the destiny of the automobile busi- 
ness. The tenor of this discussion has been, 
of course, influenced by the failure of two or 
three large concerns. ‘These failures, in my 
estimation, mean nothing particularly as re- 
ferring to the business as a whole. 

‘Last winter in an interview, I said that I 
believed certain concerns were bound to fail 
and I decried the entry of so many new con- 
cerns into the field, which had little capital and 
less experience. So far as our company is 
concerned, the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Com- 
pany, business is better to-day than it was a 
year ago. In other words, we are further over- 
sold to-day than we were at that time by sev- 
eral hundred cars, and I think there are several 
concerns manufacturing good popular-priced 
cars that are in the same condition. 

‘‘As to the failures that have taken place, 
one can put his finger on the exact cause and 
it is certainly not occasioned by a lessening 
general demand. It is true that there have 
been several contributory causes such as the 
lateness of the season, caused by the cold 
weather during the spring, even up to June, 
the general tightness of the money market. 

“One great cause why some concerns seem 
to lack business is their misinterpreting the 
demand. To succeed, certain definite policies 
must be adopted and rigidly adhered to. The 
everlasting changing of models; the giving of 
options so that every car made is different from 
every other car that preceded it; the starting 
out with a popular-priced car and equipping 
it with accessories that made it necessary to 
advance the price beyond its class, the putting 
on of unnecessary and expensive additions. 








) 





PREVIOUS TO STARTING FOR A TRIP AROUND 
DIRECTION OF ARTHUR N 


JERVIS 


‘Personally, I have perfect confidence in 
the future of the industry. Our concern is 
backing up its confidence by erecting at New 
Castle, Ind., one of the largest automobile 
plants in the world; in addition to this, we are 
erecting at Tarrytown a new building 200 x 60 
feet. We believe if we conduct our business 
along the lines of a stated policy and run it 
upon strictly business principles, there is no 
question of the outcome. There will always 
be a demand for automobiles that are simple 
and reliable, made of the best material and 
sold at a reasonable profit, to the exclusion 
of those which depend upon freakishness in 
design or price sensationalism irrespective of 
quality to bring sales.” 





THE NEW JONES SPEEDOMETER BUILDING 
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rea C cro uS Greatest Possible Service 
. for Least Possible Expense 
Batteries This fact has been thoroughly demon- { 
strated by 16,000 users all over the world. i 
a ore A car that provides all the enjoyment ; 
af : there is in automobiling, all the time, | 
boat look into the battery at an expense so small that almost any 
question and look closely. family can afford it. ‘Theaverage 
A cheap battery works just j expense to maintain the 
enough to win your confi- ; ee. 






dence—then abuses it. If 
you want a battery that 
delivers a steady, constant current day 
after day; that does not grow weak with 
use or from internal resistance and that 
can be renewed ata small cost, see that your 
boat is equipped with Edison Primary 
Batteries. Most good bcat builders use 








AUTOMOBILE 


is less than that of a horse and buggy. 
Equally dependable, with many times 

the service. An ideal family car good 

for years ofservice. The oldest Cadillacs | 


‘ j made are still running as well as ever. 
the Edison; yours will if you insist. Most practical and economical for all- | 
’ j the-year use, for business and pleasure— 


simple and efficient. We prove all these 











Write for free booklet on the claims in our 64-page booklet, entitled 
subject, “Battery Sparks | “The Truth about the Automobile and 
; What it Costs to Maintain One” 

Edison Manufacturing Co by actuat results in fisures, given by users of 164 
"~~ | cars, operated under every road and weather condi- 
37 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. tion. Mailed free—write at once for Booklet No, 19 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 

31 Union Sq., New York 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago Member Asso. Licensed Auto, Mfrs, 

ag Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. een . ' 








WE MAKE BOATS that are 
Best for HUNTERS, BEST for FISHERMEN, STEADY to 
SHOOT or CAST from. SAFE for WIFE or CHILDREN, 
WILL not PUNCTURE, cannot sink. Will outlast Steel or 
Wood, and carry more load. Made of best canvas, tempered 
steel frame, with flat bottom. Folds commpocts for carrying 
by hand. Checks as baggage. EVERY ONE GUARAN- 

TEED. SAFE, DURABLE and SATISFACTORY. 

Ask your dealer for it or write us for catalog K. 


Life Saving Folding Canvas Boat Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


~ — 























j - Motor Boats. Row Boats, 
Mullins Steel Boats fuinting and Fishing Boats 
built of steel with air chambers in each end like a life boat. They can’t sink, Faster, more 
buoyant, practically indestructible, don’t leak, dry out and are absolutely safe. No calking, no 
bailing, notrouble. Every boat is guaranteed. 
Highly ‘endorsed by sportsmen. The ideal boat %& 
for pleasure, summer resorts, parks, ete. Boats 
shipped the same day orders are received. 
The _W. H. MULLINS COMPANY : 

| 127 Franklin Street, Salem, O. Write for Catalogue 


a RVO U S N & Sh Exhausted or Debilitated 
Nerve Force from any Cause 

Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 

(Dr. J. F. Cuurcuity’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


They contain ne Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, ete. 


The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven té be the best, safest, 
and most effective treatment known to — science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches 

root of the t. Our re the best of their kind, and conta’ mn only the best and purest ingredients that money 
can buy and science produce: ‘Gaselene we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme. 


PERSONA | 0 S: Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your H hites of M for liver and kidney complaints in my own 
NAL OP NI N — and received much benefit, so I wilh ¢ porione five dollars and will ask you to send me as much as you can by 
egg pe gee for that amount, until we can get it through the regular channels. I am confident it is just w I have been in search of for many 
years. 1 am prescribing your Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. WEST. 

I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pil) for Nervous Debility.—ADOLPH BEHRE, M.D., Professor of 
Organic Chemistry and Physiology. New York.. 


song Se free reutse. Winchester & Co., Chemists, 614 Beekman Bldg., N.Y. **7323*** 
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MAKING 
PA., 


MATHESON CAR 


THe members of the Wilkerbarre Auto- 
mobile Club who acted as judges and referee 
of the last hill-climbing contest up ‘‘Mt. Giant 
Despair’? have announced the results in the 
competition for the News gold medal, which 
was to be awarded to the car drawing the 
greatest weight per horse power per second. 
Over half of the two-score participants in all 
the classes decided in the hill-climb were 
entered in this novel contest and the great 
amount of figuring necessary to reach the 
results accounts for the delay in announcing 
the winners. The weight drawn by each 
contestant per horse power per second was 
arrived at as follows: The cars were weighed 
and their horse power determined by the 
formula recently adopted by the Association 
of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. With 
these figures the weight drawn per horse power 
was determined. Then, by taking the fastest 
time made by each contestant in the climb, 
the weight drawn per horse-power per second 
was attained. The following table gives the 
results of the first six cars. 


H. P. 

Car Driver Pounds 
per Second 
Matheson.......... Ross Anderson..... .5535 
ee icin dated re . 4984 
Matheson.......... Chas. Ward .4118 
I ny, ee 4063 
Thomas Flyer. .....M. Roberts......... 3649 
Serene ee .3268 
The announcement of the results is signed 


and B. R. 
as referee, 


Raeder 
toberts 


by P. A. Meixell, W. L 
Jones as judges and D.C. 
all of whom are private owners and members 
of the Wilke sbarre Automobile Club. 


THE GLEN ECHO 
HILL CLIMBING COURSE 


TURN ON WILLIAMSPORT, 


Ir 1s to be regretted that there will be no 
Vanderbilt Cup Race for 1907, and some rather 
severe criticisms have been heaped upon the 
management of the A. A. A. While it is doubt- 
less true that an automobile race could have 
been held, it may be that the general welfare 
of the business will be benefited by not holding 
the race this year. The course last year was 
so poorly policed that it is only a wonder that 
more accidents did not occur, and unless the 
race is held over a course such as the Motor 
Parkway, on Long Island, which is nearing 
completion, proper protection for the spec- 
tators is almost impossible. It is a matter 
of regret that the manufacturers who have 
gone to the expense of building racing cars 
will not have a chance to use them this year. 





IN THE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
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You Can Fish en RACINE 


You Can Hunt 


You Can Enjoy Yourself BOAT 











BECAUSE. ist—Racine Boats are built for the angler 


2nd—Racine Boats are built for the hunter 
3rd—Racine Boats are built for the pleasure seeker 








They are roomy, comfortable, durable, seaworthy, artistically designed, 
easily managed, moderately priced. 


WE BUILD EVERY KIND OF WATERCRAFT IMAGINABLE. It matters not where you are, we can 


reach you. Write for our finely illustrated 1907 catalogue, enclosing five cents for return postagt 








RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Shops and Shipyards, Box 23, Muskegon, Mich. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS 


122 W. 34th St., New York 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit 
182 Milk St., Boston 1610 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J 321 First Ave., S. Seattle 


DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES 


Winnipeg, Buffalo, Rochester, Los Angeles, Portland, New Orleans, Spokane 
Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie, Jacksonville, Memphis, Nashville, St. Louis, Mexico City 
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MOTORING 


Tue latest addition to ‘‘automobile row,” 
which now extends far past the nineties, is 
the new Jones Speedometer building, at the 
northeast corner of Broadway and 76th Street, 
which was formally opened on September 5th 
by a gathering of representative newspaper 
men and prominent members of the automobile 
fraternity. The building, which is of four 
stories, is substantially and handsomely built 
and was tastefully decorated for the occasion 
with American flags, palms, plants, etc., and, 
of course, there was music. A buffet luncheon 
was served, after which Joseph W. Jones, the 
young inventor and proprietor, was presented 
with a handsome remembrance from the Jones 
Speedometer salesmen throughout this country 
as well as Europe, who were all present in honor 
of the’ occasion. G. L. Holmes, the general 
manager for the company, was also remembered. 
A short address was made by John B. Rowland, 
the wide-awake publicity manager, after which 
congratulations were in order. 

Tue following helpful hint is taken from 
the Automobile. The automobilist who has 
trouble with nuts that will work loose despite 
the frequent use of a key, need not search far 
for a remedy. Paint the end of the thread, or 
drop on a little varnish, and the annoyance 
will be at an end. A single drop of solder will 
be equally effective. To slacken a nut a little 
extra force will have to be used, but it is not 
sufficient to cause any damage to either the 
nut or the thread. 


in we 


AND BOATING 





HEREAFTER any club member of the A. A. A., 
which associates itself in any manner in the 
conduct of a race meet, will be held respon- 
sible for the delivery of the prizes and the 
enforcement of the rules. This action was 
taken at a meeting of the executive committee 
of the racing board, held at A. A. A. head- 
quarters, 435 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
August 29. The resolution, confirmed by the 
Board of Directors, is as follows: ‘‘Any club 
of the A. A. A. which associates itself in any 
way, wholly or partially, with the proposition 
of a race meet, shall become responsible for 
the delivery of the prizes as stated on the 
entry blank, and also for the enforcement oj 
the racing rules of the A. A. A.” 





APPROVING the action of Acting Chairman 
Pardington, the United States Motor Racing 
Association, Inc.,—Joseph M. Gaites, president; 

¢ Fred T. Bailey, vice-president, and William H. 
Pickens, general manager—was indefinitely 
suspended, collectively and individually, and all 
sanctions granted to the said association were 
cancelled, such action being taken for irregu- 
larities in the conduct of the race meet held at 
Brighton Beach, New York, August 9-10. 
The technical advisers, E. R. Thomas, A. L. 
Riker, Henry Ford and J. J. Mann, of the 
A. C. of France, have been requested by the 
Board to prepare a draft of certain changes 
in the rules, which in their opinion will bring 
about a more satisfactory classification and 
general results in competition. 





ENJOYING A MID-DAY LUNCH. 


SALES MANAGER GILSON OF 


THE MITCHELL 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY, AND PARTY 
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an ° . . : i ° 
ng Chiclet is a tiny, firm morsel of delicious chewing 


nt; gum enveloped in a dainty candy coating, flavored by 
“e six drops of pungent peppermint—a remarkably 
all appetizing combination. In five and ten cent packets 
ore and in bulk at five cents the ounce, at the better 
kind of stores all over the United States and Canada. If your 
10. dealer can’t sell you Chiclets send us ten cents for a sample 
L. packet and booklet. 


he FRANK H. FLEER & CO., INC., 524 No. 24th Street, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 





MODELLED, L 
Hotel Cumberland ||“ new THEANDSOMELY FURNISHED 


s. w. cor, rondyay ath se I1 [HE ALBANY 


4ist Street and Broadway, New York 

















ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
In the heart of the city 





500 ROOMS 300 BATH ROOMS 
European plan. Cuisine unexcelled. Gentlemen’s Cafe 
Ideal Location. Near Theatres, Shops, and Central Park. Fine adies’ Restaurant and Moorish Rooms. 
Cuisine, Excellent Food and Reasonable Prices. ics ob 5 ~ ony a 
enty of lie—but home-like 
New, Modern and Absolutely Fireproof Single room and suites with and without bath, $1.00 per 
Within one minute's walk of 6th Ave. “L" and subway Lape } amma day and up. Send for booklet 
o i 5 © wi a ; , . . » 
ll surface car oo, ee me Bath and up. ROBERT P. MURPHY. 
Under the Management of Meet me at the College Inn, under The Albany, New York’s 
HARRY P. STIMPSON Gro. L. SANBORN les jing rathskeller, a place to eat, drink and be merry, Music 
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“WHERE TO GO 


GUIDES, RESORTS, CAMPS 








cents a word for each 








Advertisements under this classification are five 
insertion. 
Se = count as words. Cash must accompany order. 

No advertisements accepted for less than fifty cents 
Display cards, $3.75 per inch, $2.00 one-half inch. 


Numbers and 




















ADIRONDACK CAMP 
genes *) High Fallee on the Oswegatchie River, St. Lawrence 
County, ¥ Wonderfully picturesque coats. Only 
camp in tk. thousand aeres of virgin forest ‘or 
fishing and deer cannot be surpassed. Address: Bert A. 
Dobson, Wanakena P. O., St. Lawrence County, N. Y. 
LONG ISLAND 
PORT EATON’S LODGE. Do you need rest? Are you 
run down? Port Eaton is the o- for you, surrounded by the 
clear, blue waters of Long Island Sound. Grand boating, 
fishing, hunting and bathing (in season). We have our own 
clam and oyster beds. Boats and men supplied. Port 
Eator will make a new man or woman out of youl Refer by 
rmission to Fizip AND Stream. For + address 
. Garritson, P. O. B. 462, Port Eaton, L. 
MAINE 
RED RIVER CAMPS, on Lake St. Froid, best hunting 
and fishingin Aroostook; excellent eamps. For booklet ad- 
dress McDonnell & Tweedie, Winterville, Maine. 
AKE, one of the most famous | compe dao 
uare-tailed trout and land-locked salmon. 
MINGS & CO., Square Lake, Me. 


BIRCH ISLAND CAMPS. Accommodation for 100 
sportemen and their families. J. E. WILSON, Holeb, Me. 


BILLY SOULE’S Rangeley Lakes and camps at Cup- 
suptic Lake, 1,500 feet elevation, salmon, trout, aqend 
scenery. Address, BILLY SOULE, Haines’ Landing, M 
pay MINNESOTA 

LAKE SYLVIA, Fishing and shooti 
like accommodations. CAPTAIN FRA 

aven, Mina. 





UM. 











refined and home- 
K HATCH, South 








IDEAL SPORTSMAN’S RESORT 


ON BARNEGAT BAY 


Teeming with the gamiest of salt water fish, striped 


bass, weakfish, sea-bass, king-fish, sheepshead and 
other varieties. Barnegat Bay, and particularly that 
portion of it known as Forked River, is indeed a p ar- 
adise for sportsmen. Splendid shore bird shooting in 
summer, and in the fall and spring the bay is literally 
covered with ducks, geese and brant Bathing, riding 
and sailing all help make life indeed worth the living. 


THE PARKER HOUSE 
well-lighted and ventilated buik ling 
situated in the handiest of 


is a commodious, 
with great verandas 


ple aces, both near the train and not far from the w ater, 
t is furnished daily with fresh meats, vegetables, oys- 
ters, clams, soft-shell « tabs , brought directly from the 
nearby sources of sut ply ‘Addre 


H. Applegate (Owner and Manager of the Hotel for last 
14 years), Forked River, N. J. 








Ripogenus Lake Camps, 
MAINE 


The finest section in the state for hunting, fishing, 
Canoeing, live game photography, ete. 
Moose, Deer, Bear and Grouse. Trout will 
rise to the fly allsummer. Grand eshte 

80 miles in the woods from railroad. <A quick and 
beautiful trip by boat and canoe. Camps cover a 
vast territory. Up-to-date in all respects. A fine 
place for sportsmen and families. 

Write early for circulars and map. 

REG, C. THOMAS, Chesuncook P, O., Maine. 








trout | 


| pike, bass and muscallonge fishing. 





MONTANA 


IF Y ou WANT : a successful hunting trip this fall, write to 

one of the most competent guides in the best big game 
country in Montana, Special rates to fishing and camping 
parties. Wm. J. Marshall, Ovando, Mont. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Excellent Salmon and Trout fishing; also Caribou shoot- 
ing. Tents, guides, boats provided. Write BUNGALOW, 
Grand Lake, ane ve ond 


WYOMING 
HUNTERS—For shots at big game in Jackson’e Hole and 


parties through the Yellowstone National Park, address 
Werkman, Cody, Wyoming. 


JACKSON’S HOLE COUNTRY—The most noted section 
in the West; every kind of sport in season. S. N. LEEK, 
Jackson, Wyoming. 


SPORTSMEN, do you wish a successful hunt for elk, deer, 
bear, sheep, or atrip through Yellowstone Park? Write 
W. H. Jordan, Ishawooa, Wyoming. 


WISCONSIN 
MUSKEY, BASS AND PIKE FISHING 5 miles east of 
Phillips, Wis. Trout fishing in a? streams. Rates $1.00 
perday. Writefordates. M. L. DREA, Phillips, Wis. 


FOREST HOME RESORT of Squirrel Lake. Plenty of 
There are other lakes 
equally good fishing. Good 

Y HANSON, Minocqua, 











within easy reach of resort with e 
boats and launch. Write HEN 


Wis., Box 106. 
A Country of 


Newfoundland 4 county 01 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 

All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world wide reputation. 


Information cheerfully given upoa application to 
. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger 


heig Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, 
foundland. 











ent, 
ew- 








Where will you 
Hunt this Fall? 


in Canada of course 


Write to Wm. Phillips, Eastern G.P.A.Can- 
adian Northern Railway Systems, Toronto, 
Can., for information regarding the famous 


hunting grounds of Ontario and Quebec. 
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ON THE 
to 
me 
Chicago, Milwaukee& St.Paul 
; 90, Milwaukee& St.Pau 
’ 
: Railway 
‘ess 
ion 
K, . . . 
= This railway owns and operates the slceping, 
ite dining, library and other cars on its passenger 
trains, thereby offering an excellence in service 
of and equipment not obtainable elsewhere. The 
is. sleeping cars are equipped with “longer, higher 
rot and wider” berths than are found elsewhere. 
uo, 
HH] THE PIONEER LIMITED 
Leave Chicago 6:30 p.m. for St. Paul—Minneapolis 
me 
THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
Leave Chicago 6:05 p. m, for Omaha—San Francisco 
d- THE COLORADO SPECIAL 
al Leave Chicago 9:15 a.m. for Omaha—Denver 
ms THE SOUTHWEST LIMITED 
ne Leave Chicago 6:00 p.m. for Kansas City 
mt, These excellent trains suggest the choice of 
routes offered for your vacation trip. Low rates 
— in effect make such trips inexpensive. Interest- 
+ ing books with game laws of Western States and 
folders will be sent to anyone for the asking 
F, A, MILLER W. S. HOWELL 
General Passenger Agent General Eastern Agent 
CHICAGO 381 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 























walk Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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and brants along 
the deeply indent- 
ed coast of Long 
Island, for in those 
sheltered nooks 
and coves the flight 
loves to halt and 


“THE DUCKS ARE COMING” 


ine reputation of Great South Bay for wildfowl shooting is in no sense local only— 
sportsmen from everywhere have learned to meet the early migration of ducks, geese 


that is better. 
Great South 
Bay“s sixty miles 
long and from two 
to five wide— 
plenty of room for 
lots of guns, and 








ducks and _ geese 
enough for all 
The Long Island 
Railroad yarallels 
the coast the en- 
tire distance. 


linger till driven 
far south at the 
rigorous chill 
of winter. The 
famed Chesapeake 
Bay offers later 
shooting, but none 





feed 


Pye 
RN bat A RET PE eee eS 
Prepare yourself for the first of the flight by securing maps and information from 


General Passenger Agent. 


A. L. LANGDON, HOWARD M. SMITH, 
Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


NEW YORK—BOULOGNB S/M—ROTTERDAM 








Fleet of New Twin-Screw 


Steamers 


“NEW AMSTERDAM” 
17,250 tons 
“ NOORDAM ” 
12,500 tons 
“RYNDAM ” 


12,500 tons 
“ POTSDAM" 

12,600 tons 
“STATENDAM” 

10,500 tons 


“ROTTERDAM” 
24,170 tons, building 


All Steamers are equipped with Marconi Wireless 
Telegraphy and Submarine Signal Receiving Apparatus 


| BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 34} HOURS FROM PARIS OR LONDON 


For General Information apply to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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oe 
fF! 


‘Answering the Call” 


Maine Woods 
The Ideal ha tie Grounds 
AMERICA 


COMFORTABLE, 
HOMELIKE CAMPS 


Quickly Reached Via 
The 


Se BOSTON & MAINE 
RAILROAD 


Through Parlor, Sleeping and Dining Car Service 


C. M. BURT, Gen. Pass. Agt 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 


Send four cents in stamps for booklets, ‘‘In the Fish and Game Country,” and ‘‘ Game Laws 
Worth Knowing.” Address, Room 21D, North Station, Boston, Mass. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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ZX 850, 


S194 -$125. 2307-875. 





20%, Down, 10% A Month. 


Quality and price, the two vital considerations in diamond buying, are always satisfactory to 
the buyer of Lyon Diamonds. Our 64-year reputation for reliability is your guarantee of quality. It 
is to our interest as much asto yours that every sale we make should strengthen that reputation. 

As for prices, we are the lowest in the market, because we eliminate every avoidable expense. 
Importing diamonds in the rough, we save the enormous duties imposed upon polished stones.. We 
import, cut, polish and sell direct to you. This saves you middlemen’s profits. 

Every customer is protected by our written guarantee to take back the diamond we sell him, 
and refund his money, if his dealer can duplicate our stone at our price. We agree to exchange any 
diamond, any time, at full value. 

Diamond solitaire rings from $20 to $1,000 are included in our regular selling plan. Goods sent 
prepaid for examination. Write for illustrated Catalogue No;:.54, 


J. M. LYON & CO. sai ga ae Neck ee 








The Wm. R. Burkhard Co. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Established 1855—Over 50 Years Ago 


pr 











PS osotag * shah eigaammaana iy r some wp iaING 
Hunt ) Atways UsE. 
Fish or 


Recreate 




















NODIAT /6/™O\ NO SMOKE 
(ROD. 
NODUST (any) NOCINDERS 


Send stamp for Big Catalogue F 
if you want to save money on your 


a bd s 
Sporting Goods GEO.J.CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 


Also Special Gun Bargain List CHICAGO. 














Please say you saw tt in Field and Stream 
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oe Club Cocktails 


| The St. J ames 
Are scientifically blended from 


Cor. Walnut and Thirteenth Streets 
the choicest old liquors, and 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

are further improved by aging 
in wood. They appeal espe- 
cially to the sportsman, as they 
are always ready and so “ake 
served. They can be cooled 
by laying the bottle in 
a spring hole or exposing 
to the cold air, What is 
more appreciated than a 
delicious cocktail as a 
prelude to your dinner 
after a day's fishing or 
shooting? You can have 
it by buying the “Club 
Cocktails.” Mos popular 
kinds: Manhatian (whiskey 
base), Martini (gin base). For 
sale by all reputable dealers. 
AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sole Proprietors: 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 





EUROPEAN PLAN ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY ROOMS 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROU . NEW rel 


























| Cocktails 
$716 nd nie ; 
a os 









CUISINE UNENCELLED 






Location especially desirable. 

Immediate vicinity fashionable shopping and 
theatre district. 

Within easy access to Pennsylvania and Reading 
Railroads. 


Rates: Rooms $2.00 per day and upwards. 
EUGENE G. MILLER Manager. 











=) 
Dot leave comfort, convenience and 
order at home when you travel. 
Take themalong by packing your clothesina 


STALLMAN 2HP I4FT. Launch 
DRESSER TRUNK | jig 89 45° 


Built like a dresser. Everything . = 





you want when and where you b : ‘ Tet us send you tes- 

want it Keeps fKarments In per- prec timonia)s bedi ode who 

fect condition. Simplifies packing J - are using them. 16-18-21-25 and 30 

and unpacking, eliminates re-pack- footers at proportionate prices. Boats and engines guar- 

ing. Strongest, roomiest, most convenient trunk anteed one year. Shipment made the day we receive order. 
made and costs no more than the ordinary style. Motor the + made, starts without cranking, anyone 
Sent C.O.D. privilege examination. can operste them. We are the largest builders of pleas- 
Send two-cent stamp for booklet ure boats in the world and sell direct touser, Free Oatalog 

sec seo j DETROIT BOAT OO. 1345 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT. MICH. 








\ F A. STALLMAN, No. 16 E. Spring St., Columbus, 0. | 








SYSTEM Di Cm stays ‘a S Credit 


You CAN EASILY weg A DIAMOND OR WATC H. or Present one asa gift to some a _ Whatever you 
select from our large catalog. we send on approval. Pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8 equal monthly Your a 
HE OLD RELIABLE, ORIGINAL — is god. DO YOUR CHRISTMAS. SHOPPING NO 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOU conveniently and leisurely in the privacy of your own _ 
‘wen0S.& CO. DEPT-,-10@ 92 TO 98 STATE ST., Taune itt. | Now isthe time to make choice selections Write for free catalog 








ABSOLUTE PURITY and DEPENDENCE in WINES 


In the privacy of your homes and either for daily use or occasionally there is nothing that will 
give you more satisfaction than ~ wines of the Brotherhood WineCo. The sixty-seventh 
annual price list is now ready and will be sent you on request. P) P >) P) » 


BROTHERHOOD WINE CO., $Pring&\Vashineton Sts. Vineyards Established tsp { }/sshinetcovile, Wy 
’ RK CITY 
Edward R. Emerson, President (Long Distance Telephone, 1776 Spring) 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Oliver Leads the List! 


The Ticker of Public Opinion Proves the 
Oliver Typewriter a Gilt-Edge Investment 


Pays Big Dividends in Satisfactory Service 


Public Opinion is the ““Tape and Ticker’’ that tells the story of the 
Oliver Typewriter’s lead over all other writing machines. 

The rapid rise of the Oliver in popular favor is shown by the tremendous 
volume of sales and the ever-increasing demand. 

Investors in Oliver Typewriters 
all over the world are receiving 
enormous dividends. 

These dividends are paid in the PUPLIC 
form of splendid service, which is K QPINION 
just as good as go/d. SS 
Buy Olivers! Buy Olivers! Buy 
Olivers! That’s the cry of men 
who are posted on the “‘inside”’ 
facts of the typewriter situation. 











There’s absolutely no speculation 
in buying Oliver Typewriters. 
The Oliver is worth over one 
hundred cents on the dollar — 
never ‘passes’ a dividend, never suffers a“slump’and always leads the list. 
Shrewd, far-sighted men—the Bulls and Bears of Business—are equip- 
ving their offices with Oliver Typewriters exclusively— 
Because— 








Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 


has an efficiency of 100 per cent every day in the week and from one 
year’s end to the other. 
It’s as simple as A BC, and complete from A to Z. 
It meets the need for rapid work, with speed to spare. 
it fits into any business groove as though it were built to order. 
The Oliver Typewriter is original in design, perfect in construction, brilliant 
in performance, 
It has overturned all typewriter traditions and precedents—broken all records 
in the typewriter world—set up a new standard of resu/ts. 
Keep your eye on the OLIVER! 

le @ arging o ales Organization to 
Sales Agents Wanted. tetas. Soto aren nh mn 
Unusual inducements offered to young men of satisfactory qualifications. We 
invite correspondence. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 29 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 
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MEXICAN PALM LEAF H 


at 50° 


FIELD AND 


Detroit 
‘Enaine 


Starts without cranking; no 
cams, valves, springs or sprock- 
ets. Only 3 moving parts. All 
bearings bab- 
bitted. For 
your Row Boat, 
Sail Boat, Launch 
10,000 in use. 
Send for 
testim:.uals 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1345 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


3-5-7-10 H. P. Propor- 
tionate prices Cylin- 
ders and pistons 
ground. Crank 






























b] HAND 
WEBBER'S ‘kare JACKETS 
For Hunting and Outing. All woo!, 
Seamless and elastic. Cut shows No. 
4, price #i—guaranteed best knit 
jacket made at any price. 
Oxford or Tan. If not at your 
dealer's, sent express paid; return 
if not satisfied. (Other Jackets, 
Coats, Vests, Sweaters and Cardi- 
gans, for men, women and children, 
all prices. Catalogue free. 


Geo. F. Webber. Mnfr., Sta. F, Detroit. Mich. 







Suggest 











Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from palm 
fiber. Double weave, durable and light 
weight, with colored design in brim. Re 
tails at $1, Postpaid for 50c, 2 for voc, to 
introduce our Mexican hats and drawn- 
work. Same hat, plain, 40c; both for 
75c- Large, medium and small sizes. 
Fine for fishing, outings and gardening. 
Art Catalog of Mexican Sombreros free. [eRx ee 











THE FRANCIS FE. LESTER CO., Dept. W& MESILLA PARK, N.M. 
Largest Retailers Indian-Mexiean Handweraft in World. 









After Shaving 


MENNEN'S 


TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use 

italso. It is Antiseptio, 

and will prevent any of the 

skin diseases often contracted. 

A positive relief for Sume 

burn, Prickly Heat, 

Chafing, and all afflictions 

of the skin. Removes all odor of perspiration. 
Get Mennen’s—the original. Put up 
in non-refillable boxes—the “ box 
that lox.” Guaranteed under the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25o, Sample 
free. Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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A FAIR OFFER! 


to convince 


Dyspeptics 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I will send a 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 


to anyone NAMING THIS MAGA- 
ZINE, and enclosing 25¢. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 


remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 
is absolutely harmless 


It cleanses the lining membrane of 
the stomach and subduesinflammation, 
thus helping nature to accomplish a 
cure. 

GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 
you, and will not harm you in the least. 

Indorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 16 years. 

Sold by leading Druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 


Chemist and Graduate of the “Ecole Centrale des 
Arts et Manufactures de Paris’ (France) 
57 Prince St., New York City 
FREE!—Valuable’ bocklet on how to treat diseases 

















Please say you saw.it in Rie ld, and Stream. 
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WITHOUT COST TO YOU! | 


A CAMPING, CANOEING OR FISHING 
OUTFIT 


At the expense of Se fe > The chance you 
only a little time and e : have been looking for { 
brain work assisted f, > 4 to secure exactly the 
by our advice from = things youneed—and 
time to time. aa = =e must have, 





CANOEING OUTEJT 


There are more than a million enthusiastic hunters and anglers in the United States. 
Over Fifty Thousand already buy or subscribe to FIELD AND STREAM. We want to increase 
this number to One Hundred Thousand. 

Among your intimate acquaintances there are doubtless many who hunt or fish—at least 
five whose names you can readily recafl, We would like to become acquainted with 
them also, and we wish to pay you for your assistance. If every reader of these lines 
would bring FrELpD AND STREAM to the attention of five sportsmen, it would mean a largely 
increased circulation, and enable us to publish a bigger and better magazine. 

You can help us materially. If you want a camping, canoeing or fishing outfit free—or 
only a rifle, shotgun or camera—fill out and send us attached coupon with names of five 
hunters or fishermen, and we will mail you fur*her particulars. 


CAMPING OUTFIT FISHING OUTFIT 


FIELD AND STREAM 
35 West 2ist St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Kindly send me further particulars with regard to your offer of a FREE camping, 


canoeing, or fishing outfit. 


NAME 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Hayner Bottled-in-Bond Whiskey is 


PURE WHISKEY 


It’s the ideal whiskey for the home—the finest whiskey you could buy for 
medicinal purposes—the purest, richest and most delicious whiskey we have 
ever produced in all our 42 years experience as distillers. We ship 


DIRECT FROM 
DISTILLERY 
TO YOU 


HAYNER WHISKEY is made in 
strict conformity with the United 


FULL 3° 
QUARTS 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES 


We are the only distillers in this coun- 
try who have their whiskey bottled in 
States Pure Food Law—and is bond in their own distillery and who 
GUARANTEED PURE as shown fj sell their entire product direct to the 
by our sworn affidavit filed with ™~ consumer. 

the Secretary of Agriculture at By shipping HAYNER WHISKEY 
Washington—Serial No. 1401. direct from our distillery to you, we 
save you all the jobbers’ and deal- 











Please ‘say you saw it in Field and Stream 





It is of the HIGHEST 
STANDARD OF PURITY 
to withstand the strictest anal- 
ysis of the Pure Food Com- 
missions of the various States 
in the Union. 


Moreover — it is distilled, 
aged and BOTTLED-IN- 
BOND in our own distillery, 
under the direct supervision of 


the U. S. Government—and § 


each bottle is sealed with the 
U. S. Government’s official 
BOTTLED-IN-BOND stamp 
—positive assurance that it is 
pure, fully aged, full strength 
and full measure. 


HAYNER WHISKEY is not only 
@ pure whiskey—but has a richness 
and quality that has won for it over 
750,000 staunch patrons in the United 
States alone. This distinctive qual- 
ity is due to the carefully selected 
grain which is used—and to our im- 
proved and exclusive methods of dis- 
tilling which are the result of our 42 
years experience. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col.. Idaho, Mont., Nev., 
N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. or Wyo. must be on the 
basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID 
or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 


ers’ profits and give you this 
fine, pure, bottled in bond whis- 
key at the distillers’ price. 


SEND US YOUR ORDER 


on our guarantee that you 
will like it, or money back 


OUR OFFE We will ship to 
you in a plain 
sealed case, with no marks to 
show contents, FOUR FULL 
UART BOTTLES HAYNER 
PRIVATE STOCK BOTTLED 
IN BOND WHISKEY for $3.20, 
and we will pay the express 
charges. Take it home and 
sample it, have your doctor test 
it, every bottle if you wish. 
Then, if you don’t find it per- 
fectly satisfactory, ship it back 
tous AT OUR EXPENSE and 
your $3.20 will be promptly re- 
funded. You don’t risk a cent. 
The whiskey MUST please you—it 
MUST come up to your highest ex- 
pectation—or back it comes and WE 
stand every cent of the expense. 


ORDER TODAY—NOW—while you think 
of it—and address your letter to our nearest 
Shipping Depot. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, Division 7384 


DAYTON, O. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ESTABLISHED 1866, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


159 DISTILLERY AT TROY, O. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
CAPITAL %500,000.00 
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Some Desirable Books 
Without Cost. 


How You 
Can Have Them 





To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘ Field and Stream’ we will send Free, Postpaid, 


Complete Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 
By COL. FRANCIS H. BUZZACOTT 


Camping and Camping Outfits. Outdoor Life. Provisions. Outfits. Receipts. 
Clothing. Medicine. Fishermen's and Anglers’ Manual. Hunters’ and Sportsmen’s Guide. 
Shotgun Shooters’ Manual. Campers’ Manual. Woodcraft. BigGame Hunters’ Manual. 
Riflemen’s Guide. Trappers’ Guide. Secrets of All Arts. Boats. Canoes. Dog Trainers’ 
Guide. Game Regions. Game and Fish Laws, Etc. Blinds. Wing and Fowl Shooting 
and one thousand other subjects. 

This book contains 544 pages, with 1,000 illustrations; weighs 20 ounces. It is the 
only complete sportsman’s library in one volume. Price, $1.00. 

President Roosevelt says: ‘‘Its chapters on camping and big game hunting are 
exceptionally good.”’ 

Price, $1.00, postpaid, or with a year’s subscription or renewal to ‘‘ Field and Stream,’’ $2.00 


























To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘ Field and Stream”’ we willsend Free, Postpaid, a copy of 


Outdoors 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 
One of “ Field and Stream’s”’ old contributors 


Some of the Chapters: The Marshes in April. Plover Shooting. The Melancholy Crane- 
Flight of Common Birds. Fishing for Crappie. In the Haunts of the Loon. Blue-Bills 
and Decoys. Walking asan Art. AlongaC ny Road. Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Pan-Fishing. Squirrel Shooting. Down the Joe River. A Masque of the Seasons. 
Woodchucks. Frog Hunting. Prairie Chicken Shooting. Fall Jack-Snipe Shooting. 
Hunting with Ferrets. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25, or with a year’s subscription to ‘‘ Field and Stream,” $2.50. 





To any one sending us THREE New Yearly Subscriptions to “‘ Field and Stream ” we will 
send Free, Postpaid, a copy of 


o 
THE B OK 


canigina Camping and Woodcraft 
enanes Sen By HORACE KEPHART 


It is not necessary to tell old readers of ‘‘Field and Stream” what a high authority 
Mr. Kephart is. ‘To our newer friends we have only to say that this is the most complete 
guide book of wilderness e juinment ar id wilderness living yet published, by a man who 
knows and loves the wild, and written with scholarly attention to smallest details. 

The book fits the pocket—size 4} by 7 inches. Price, postpaid, $1.60, or with a year’s 


subscription or renewal to ‘‘Fiekl and Stream,” $2.50. 





To any one sending us THREE New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘ Field and Stream ” we will 
send Free, Postpaid, a copy of 


Our Feathered Game 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 
A hand-book of the North American Game Birds, with 8 full-page shooting scenes 
in color and 135 bird portraits. Price, $2. 00, or with a year’s subscription to “‘ Field and 
Stream,’’ $3.00. If preferred, we will send ‘‘Our Big Game,”’ a companion book by the 
same author (very complete and instructive). 

Vm. T. Hornaday, Director of the New York Zoological Park, says of this book: 
‘Any man with sj porting b lood in his veins will be delighted with this book, which describes, 
pictures, and gossips about 125 species of game birds, yet is small enough to be c arried 
comfortablv in any hurter’s grip sack. ” Price $2.00, or with a year’s subscription or 

renewal to ‘‘ Field and Stream,”’ $3.00. 








sot tenes FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. “242055 
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You are ALL CONFUSED 


—You want the sweetest toned 


—You want that sweet tone to last about Pp. anos! 


—You dislike to spend any more 
money than necessary :—But every adviser, and so-called expert, recommends 
a different make. You are like a man lost in the woods. You don’t know 
which way te turn. This surely describes your position. 


THE REMEDY :—Educate yourself on the subject! Study—read— 

Read more—Study more. ‘Then listen in the quietness of your 

own parlor to the tone of the highest grade piano you can 

get, but without agreeing to purchase it. Call in all 

those musical friends who you know ; 
are not under past obligations to any piano er > il 
dealers or friends of dealers. Resolve you will > ae 
study attentively piano tone and will be deaf, 
while studying, to the magnetic talk and persuasiveness of sales- 
men. This is the intelligent way. It’s the way you planned your new 
home. You made a long study of it calmly, thoroughly, and you became 
quite an expert. You can be just as expert about pianos. 


We are willing to send you free two books: 













One officially entitled ** The Book the qualities of labor, the felt, average American family which was 
of C omp jlete Information about ivories and woods used in every ALL CONFUSED about Pianos—it ts 
Pianos high-grade piano, and compares high interesting, readable and_ prettily 

YOU NEED THIS BOOK of 156 qualities with the cheaper kind (used illustrated—gives a little hint of a 
Pages handsomely bound, if you in inferior pianos). Describes what love affair which the piano helped 
ever intend to buy a piano, no matter constitutes a musical-piz ano-tone, and along, as many pianos have done. 
what make. in fact is a complete encyclopedia. These two books cost quite a sum 

It tells how to test a piano and how You need and should on THIS to produce, print, bind, illustrate 


to tell good from bad: what causes EDUCATIONAL BOOK to thoroughly and mail. Upwards of 400,000 have 
pianos to get out of order. It makes inform. you whenever CONFUSED been issued and without a single 









the selection of a piano easy. If ABOUT PIANOS. exception have been highly com- 

read carefully it will make you an Its scores of illustrations (all de- mended. 

expert judge of piano tone, of action, voted to piano construction) are not SO FAR not one word about our- 

workmanship and of durability. only interesting but are /xstruct/c selves. We are and have been the 
It tells everything that anv one to children as well as to adults. manufacturers of THE FAMOUS 

can possibly want to know about You will certainly learn a great WING PIANO for the past 39 years! 

pianos; gives a description of every deal about pianos that you could not 

part of the piano, how put together hear of or read ANYWHERE ELSE, 

and all the processes of manufacture. for it is absolutely the oxdy book of 

Gives description of the new in- its kind ever published. Neverihe- 

vention for aiding learners to play less we send it free. 

called THE NOTEACCORD (en- —— 

dorsed by Paderewski and other The other book is also copy- 

great pianists). It explains Agents’ righted but is a short story named 


and Dealers’ Methods and Devices, ‘*JOHN HONEYW E LL’S 
It tells about the very first piano, REASONS.’’ The story of an 


We Have Supplied Over 40,000 American Homes With 
WING PIANOS 


We refer to Banks, Governors of many States, and Judges; to Mer- 
chants, Conservatories of Music, Singers and Vrofessors of Music. 
We have been students of vibration and of musical tone and strength 
of materials during all these 39 vears. The first patent issued to our 
Mr. Wing, Senior, for improvement on pianos was in 1876, and other 
improve ine nts have been invented since at the average ‘rate ot more 
than one yeariy. These facts prove our skill and long experience, 
but would not be mentioned ws we did not wish to show you that we 
know the piano subject as few others have had the opportunity : for 
39 Vears is a long—long time ie a business house to “ live and learn” 
and constantly prosper. 


Write for the books at once or fill in the coupon. Take it out 
and mail to us now while you think of it (and while you have 
the coupon). You will be under no obligations whatever. 


aan ames New York WIN ; & SON 
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For Field and Trap Work 


Nothing can arproach them for 
¢ finish, balance and workmanship 


$60.00 Net and up to $600.00 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 


302 and 304 Broadway, New York 








MINK TRAPPING. 





A Book of Instruction Giving many Methods of Trap- 
ping. A Valuable Book for Trappers. 

This book is edited by A. R. Harding of the Hunter” 
Trader-Trapper, contains about 50 illustrations, and nearly 
200 pages and is divided into Twenty Chapters as follows: 

I. General Information. 
II. Mink and Their Habits. 
III. Size and Care of Skins. 
IV. Good and Lasting Baits. 
V. Bait and Scent. 


‘ VI. Places to Set. 
( VII. Indian Methods. 
. VIII. Mink Trapr'ng on the Prairies. 


3 1X. Southern Methods. 
26 Gramercy Park (20th St., near 4th Ave.) V4 X. Northern Methods. 

A XI. Unusual Ways. 
XII. Illinois Trapper’s Method. 
XIII. Experienced Trapper’s Ways. 
XIV. Many Good Methods. 


A new and elegantly appointed fire- 
proof hotel—American plan. The hotel 
faces the only private park in New XV. Salt Set. 


York, a playground for the children XVI. Log and Other Sets. 
XVII. Points for the Young Trapper. 


away from every danger, —:: i 3 
k perS ‘raps. 
Rates, $35 to $45 per week for Sites. ea ea Traps 
Bedroom and Bath for two persons, » | XX. Steel Traps. 
including meals and all attendance. :: : The methods as published are those of experienced trap- 
| pers from all parts of the Country. There is money made 
Write for Booklet | in catching mink if you knowhow. After reading this in- 
| structive book you will surely know. If you only catch one 
| more prime mink it will pay for the book several times. 
CLOTH BOUND, 60c., POSTAGE INCLUDED. 
A. R. HARDING PUBLISHING CO., Columbus, O. 
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sean: SCOTT GUNS 
FOR GENUINE 
Be sure of the genuine stamp, “ W. & C. SCOTT & SON.” 
; All the Prominent English and American Makes 
Fine Guns SCOTT, GREENER, PURDEY, LANG, 


FOX, PARKER, SMITH, 
LEFEVER, ITHACA, 


Send for High-Grade Gun Catalogue, also 
Second-Hand List 


Our Specialty: HIGHEST GRADE GUNS, also Highest Quality Fishing Tackle 
In stock the largest assortment of Scott Guns in this country. Io, 12, 16, 20 bores; some very light weights. 
Send for list of High-Grade Second-Hand Guns; some Bargains. 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington Street, BOSTON 


Established 1826 
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3.—“Whoop! Genius always finds a way! Fresh meat and a photograph at one shot.” 

















THE FOURTEENTH ANRUAL SPORTSMAN’S SHOW 


AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK CITY 
FEBRUARY 20th to MARCH 7th, 1908 


Particulars and Floor Plan on application to 
- 


J. A. H. DRESSEL, Manager . 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 








orrespondence from Guides and Camp Owners solicited 
EEN TE RT — 
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A Chamois 
Leather Jacket 


That is Truly 
- Washable 





Remains as soft as velvet, 
and keeps its shape no 
matter how often you 
wash it. 


The theory of keeping warm is to hold 

in the heat of the body, which knit 

clothing will not do unless you pile 
on layer after layer. With only a shirt 
and vest underneath this jacket you are 
warm, without that “‘bundled-up”’ feel- 
ing, and your arms are free and unham- 
pered to wield the rod and gun. An ideal 
cold-weather garment for Sportsmen, 
Automobilists, Woodsmen, and all who 
are outdoors. 

We are tanners of the famous BLACK HORN BRAND CHAMOIS, which is produced by the oid French oil tan 


processes, and we guarantee our Chamois Jackets and Shirts to wash and rewash and stay soft without stiffening, crack- 
ing, or shrinking, as all ordinary chamois invariably do. Write us for descriptive booklet and prices. 


PENNSYLVANIA TANNING CO. 
10 Tannery Street GREAT BEND, PA. 
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SUPERIOR 


Try any other autoloading 
rifle on :°:’’ steel which the 
Remingion cleanly pene- 3% 
trates. The Remington 
shoots stronger and 
straighter. A comparison 
will convince you. 
Address Dept. 13 


Agency, 313 Droadway 
New York City 


The Palma Trophy 


was recently won by the American Rifle 
Team in competition with Great Britain, 


Canada and Australia. U.M.C. Cartridges 
were chosen to defend our national honor 
after competitive tests with government and 
other makes. The winning world’s record 
score was largely due to the superiority of 
U.M.C. Cartridges. Take them with you. 


Look jor the U.M.C. red hall—the 
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stamp 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
zency, 313 Broadway, 


\f 


ie Five knoeck-di wn bl WS by q 


wae} 200-¢7ain bullet at 2,000 feet 


Ss. 


per nd with absolute 
safetyto the shooter because 
of the iriple locked, thick 
steel breech perfected in 
the Remington. 
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Remington Arms Co. 
ILION, N. Y 
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Vreeland Advertising Press, New York 




















TOE 


You see here a remnant of steel ribbon, from which “GILLETTE ’ 
blades have been stamped. 

Over four and a half miles in length of this ribbon 
passes through my presses each day in order to sup- 
ply the demand for the Gillette Razor. This 
makes more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand (150,000) blades, each having 
two sharp edges, which represent near- “he, 

ly seven miles of razor edge t 

turned out by my fac- 
tories daily. 


’ wah 
~ % } [ 
H These 


Ww: little 
, blades 
have solved 

the problem 


To accomplish this re fi, Ay een: 
quires six acres of floor of "=" : tary 
space, upwards of / / self - shaving — 
twelve hundre saving time, 
people an more oF wanes and _ labor. 

than five hun- 7 That is why every 

dred Sspecla 


eae Ll man should shave 
himself with the 


. SPIN PIT 99 
(/ GILLETTE. 
6/7 The Gillette Safety Razor consists 
of triple silver plated holder 12 
double-edged blades, packed in vel« 
vet lined leather case. Price $5.00, 
SOLD EVEKYWHERE 
Write for our Illustrated Booklet 
VV ’ " 7 TW’ 
GILLETTE SALES COMPAN 
MU 4 WORBIBA)O pt sal 
272 Times Building 
NEW YORK CITY 
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